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IV PREFACE. 

^^ I'imprimerie a enrichie les nations policees ; c'est 
<< d'indiquer les bonnes editions des livres ainsi que 
^^ leur degre de merite et de rarete. Quelle t&che 
^^ importante et difficile ! et pour 6tre bien remplie, a 
^^ quels bons esprits, a quels hommes ^clair^s elle doit 
*' dtre confine." Should this attempt be favourably 
received, I shall avail myself of every opportunity to 
correct and enlarge it for a future impression; and if 
encouraged by its success, it is my intention to under- 
take a similar work for the Literature of France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, accompanied 
with biographical and critical notices. 



WILLIAM GOODHUGH, 



155, OXFORD STREET, 
liAT, 1887. 
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g THEOLOGY. 

able to tct him aboTe the want of hoarly assiitanee. By deiceoding, 
therefore, from the pinnacle, no honor will be loit. An eleTated genius 
employed in little tbingi, appears, to use the beautiful simile of Lon- 
ginus, like the sun in his evening declination ; he remits his splendor, 
but retains his magnitude, and pleases more, though be dazzles less. 



ON THE STUDY 09 THEOLOGY. 

Tn a letter I had the honor to receive from the Rev. Thomas Hartwell 
Home, he mentions among the advices for students for the study 
of Theology, Warburton's Directions, Works, 4to. volume 4, — 8vo. vo- 
lume 10, which are written somewhat in the style of Dr. Farmer, in his 
excellent letter on the study of English History, which will be found 
in that department Wotton's Method of studying Divinity, of which a 
new edition was printed a few years since at Oxford, with bibliographical 
notes by Dr. Cotton. The late Bishop Barriugton, at the end of his vo- 
lume of Sermons and ChArges, gives aome valuable advice. At the end 
of the Preacher, a collection of sermons on the pastoral care, edited by 
the late Dr. Williams, of which a new edition has lately appeared, there 
is a copious list of books for an English Library. The Reverend Edward 
Bickersteth has announced a Ckriaiiam IUad€r, to contain advices for 
studying advantageously, with a list of select works. 

There is now in the press a. volume of letters on the study ef divinity, 
from a Bishop to his son. 



THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

The Family Bible, with Notes explanatory and practical, by Dr. 
D'Oyley and Bishop Mant, 3 vols. 4to. 3^ 12s. with plates. 

Thli work ii pnblidied under the miction of the venerable Societj for pro- 
motlng Christian Knowledge, and profisHei to commnnlcate only the reraKs of the 
critical ifaiqniriei theniBelves ; these renlts, howerer, are teiaoted with great jadg- 
■Mot. The lale of thirty tbonsaad eoplei proves the estimation in which this 
laboriovs work is held. BoriUm 

Scott. The Holy Bible, with oHgioal notes, practical observa- 
tions, and copious marginal references, by the Rev. Thomas Scott 
6 vols. 4io. 8L 8s. 

Tte eonstaat and increasing sale of thb work proves the high j^fa*— % || i^ 
whkh It is deservedly held. Besides oeveial wmy laife faapres shi n s of ssvend 
fhoasKDds each, 9ft,iU0 have been sold lathe Uaitcd Slates, him 18QB tn isiff. 



THBOLOGT. 



Tte Hoty ScriptafM. 



Hbnrt. An Exposition of the Old and New Testamento, by Mac^ 

thew Henry, 6 vols. 4to. 6/. 6t, plates, 8f. 8f . large paper, 12^ 1^«, 

Pateick, Lowth, Whitby, and Arnold. Conuneotary on (l^cs 

Holy Bible, 8 toU. 4to. 8U 8f. 

TlMfiwrn»l«metorPstrid^Lowtb,UMlAraold,uejiiitlytaliMd,tf ^fljj^*** 

lasoM of the bert cominenUriei oo the Old Tertameat and ApocrjrplAi wbion ^i« 

have in the Engliah langnafe* 
Blatvbt. The qMy Bible according to the anthorised version, 

with marginal references, by Dr. Blayney, 8to. 16s. 

The Bible, ny lioeke. has God for its author. Truth without anj mixture o£ 
error tot Us nattert and SalTatioB for its end. 

In 1769 Dr. BUyney was appointed by the delegates of tho ClareadoQ 
preit, to collate carefully the first folio edition of King Jaoaes's iraail«. 
lion* of 1611, and that of IfOl, pubUahed by Bishop Lloyd. The punc- 
tuation was carefully attended to, not only with a view to preserve the 
true sense, but also to uniformity as far as was possible. Frequent re- 
course was had to the Hebrew and Greek originals, and as on other occa- 
sions, so with a special regard to words not expressed in the original lan- 
guage, but which our translators have thought fit to insert in Italics, in 
order to make out the sense aftar the English idion, or to preserye the 
connection. 

Considerable alterations we^e made in ihh h^ads or cooteots prefixed 
to the chapters ; many of the proper names being untrauslated^ whose 
etymology was necessary to be known, in order to a more perfect com- 
prehension of the allusions in the text. The translation of them was 
supplied in the margin for the benefit of the unlearned. Some obvious 
and material errors in the chronology were considered and rectified. The 
marginal references in Bishop Lloyd's Bible had suffered in many places 
from the inaccuracy of the press, so that it was necessary to turn to and 
compare the passages. A late Archbishop of Canterbury suggested that 
an improTemant might be made in the present editions of the Bible, by 
taking a number of additioiial references, particularly from a Scoui 
edition, of which the Vice-Chanaellor lent him a copy. Such of them 



• The publication of TIndal and CoTerdaWs translations of the Bible 
greatly promoted the work of the Reformation, though it soon received a 
poweiful check by the passing of the terrible and bloody act of the ^ir 
ArficIfS. By this act all who spoke against transubstantiation were to be 
burnt as heretics, and suffer the loss>f tall their lands and goods ; and to 
defend the commnnion itf both kinds, or the marriage of priests, or to 
speak against the necessity of priTate mass and auricular eoisfession, was 
made felony, with fmrfsitiire of lands and goods. 



TKEOLOGT. 



Works of CoBUMoUton and Wrttfln oa tbe Crtttdm of tbe Scriptini. 



This woik has alwajs bean Ughlj esteeaMd fiir its vtility, and the varisty of 
Taloable illustrations which the anthor has hronsfat together from erery accewlbh 



Bbtbriogb* Thesaunu Theological, by Bishop BeTeridge,2 toIs. 

8To.H.4f. 
Bi7CK. Theological Dictionary, by the Rct. C. Bock, 2 vols. 8vo. 

U.lt. 
Douglas. The Criterion, or Miracles examined with a ^iew to 

explain the pretensioni of Pagans and Papipts, 8^. St. 
tOaivBR. A Scripture Lexicon, or a Dictionary of Persons and 

Places in the Old and New Testaments, 8to. 8f. 
Cevdbn. a Concordance to the Holy Scriptnres, by Alexander 

Croden, 4to. IL It. in 8to. 18f. ' ^ 

BvRDBR. Oriental Customs, or an Illustretioa of the Sacred 

Scriptores, by the Rev. 8. Border, S vols. 8to. U. lOt. 
Oriental Literature applied to the illostration of the 

Sacred Scriptores, 8 vols. 8to. U. 5f. 
LowTH. A Translation of Isaiah, with notes, 8 vols. 8to. I6f. 

by Bishop Lowth. 
Lrighton. Commentary on the first Epistle of St. Peter, by 

Archbishop Leigbton, 2 vols. 8to. portrait, 18s. 
Orton* An Exposition of the Old Testament, by Job Ortoa. 

with a Life by Dr. Kippis, 6 vols. Svo. SL Si. 
Robinson. Scripture Characters, or an Improvomeat of the 

principal Histories of the Old anit New Testaments, 3 vols. 8vo. 

U 7t. 12mo. II. It. 
DoDDRiDOB. The Family Expositor, by the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, 

6 vols. 8vo. 21, 2t. in one vol. 8to. complete, 18t. 
Nbwton. a Dissertation on the Prophecies, by Dr. Newton 

2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 12mo. 8s. 
Graves on the Pentatench, 2 vols. 8vo. 21 f. 

This Tsloable work Is Indispoisablj necessary to ererj Wblieal stadatt. 
Gilpin. A Commentary on the New Testament, by the Rev. W. 

Gilpin, 8 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
Trapp. Notes on the Gospels, 8vo. 6s. 1805. 
Fabbr. HorsB Mosaics, or a Yiew of the Mosaical Records, by 

the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 8 vols. Svo. 1818. ISit. 
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Woilct of ConmMBtaton and Wiltm oo (ke CiMdiai of Ckt Se«l|pCiKt. 



TlMMe who hvn not the matnt or Mravt to eomakthe ?ali»lile works of Mf« 
BrTuU, Mr. Maurice, and Sir WiUiam JoMi, fn this line, will And in thoM to- 
honaa Biny of tlie nuMC itrlkliig fiicts bfoagkt togieCher. 
TowiTLBT. IllostratioDB of Biblical Literature, with plates, by 
the ReT. James Towoley, S toU. 8to. 81. 2t. 

▲n able and diligent acholar, nnwearied in ceieaich, loond In prinelple, and 
Impartial in the ezpoaitlon of tbe truth. It la aaaoitnbleforgaBeralreadlnKaiUia 
eieellent tot aeholaatlc leftrence. 
BuTLBR. Hore Biblice, being a ceonected series of miscellaneoos 
notes on the original text, 8to. 14«. 
Thb b a judicious manual of bibHcal critidsou 
Gbrard. Institutes of Biblical Criticism, or heads of a course of 
lectares on that subject, read in the UniTersity of Aberdeen, by 
Dr. Alexander Gerard, 1808, 8to. 

Of geneMl and elenientaiy tieatlsfls on aaered erltielBm, thse is none more to 
befecommendedyeHheribrper^ieaityoreocnetDasa. BUkop Umnk, 

Hamilton. Introduction to the study of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
by the Rev. George Hamilton. 8vo. 

The genofal exeention Is highly creditable to the authoi's industfyandjudgment 
CAUTBEhh, Ob the Gospels, 4 vols. 8to. 2L 2«. 

— - Lectures on Systematic Theology, 8?o. 8f. 

Dissertation on the Miracles, 8yo. 9s. 

LocKB. Commentary oa the Bpistles, by John Locke, 8?o. 10s. 
Mjlbib. a Conne of Lectures containing a description and syste- 
matic arrangement of the several branches of Divinity, by Herbert 
Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, 8vo. 14«. 

l^ese lectures embrace almost enrvry topic of biblical crltlelsm, and are partieo- 
larlj Taluable for their eritleal notices of die principal writers who have treated on 

tbeee SB^teets- 
HuRD. An Introduction to the study of the Prophecies, 8vo. 

Horslbt. The Psalms of David, translated by Bishop Horftley, 
with Notes, 8 vols. 8vo, 18f. 

- — Biblical Criticism on the books of the Old Testament, 

4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. 

Michael If. An Introduction to the New Testament, by John Da- 
vid Michaelis, translated from the German, by Herbert Marsh, 
Bishop'of Peterborough, 6 vols. 8vo. 21 \2s. 6if. 

The flnt edItloB of this IneethnaUe woik was printed in I7S0. Its value Is 
greatly enhanced bj the notes of msbop Manh. 



8 TEEOLOOr. 



Woria of CouBOBteton ud Wrttenon tbe CHHeln of the Seriptafw. 

UoBiTB. A commeotary on the Book of Pftalms, by Bishop Horoe, 
StoIs. 8to. 16f. 

liARDifEiu The Credibility of the Gospel History, or the fkcts occa- 
sionally mentioned in the New Testament confirmed by pas- 
sages of ancient anthors, who were contemporary with oar Sa- 
yioor and his Apostles, or who lived near their time, by Nathaniel 
Lardner, D.D. 5 vols. 4to. lOt. 10s. 11 vols. 8vo. 

The two Ant voIuiimi of thli graat and valaable work Ulnitrate a multttiide of 
pasMgef occurrlBg In the New Testament* 

Harmer. Observations on divers passages of Scriptore, 4 vols. 8to. 
by Thomas Harmer ; collected and revised by Dr. Adam Clarke, 
8/. Si. 

BuRDER. Oriental Customs, or an Illustration of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, by the Rev. Samuel Border, 8 vols. 8vo. \l St* 

Oriental Literature applied to the Illustration of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10«. 

There is another book of this class by the Rev. W. Fowler, Bvo. 18 U» 
lOf. 6if. 

HoRiTE. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, 4 vols. 0th 
edition, S^ 3«. 

Thb InvBluable woA Is ilHnCnted wtth mape and fkcthillei of BIMloal Maaa- 
■erlpCi. It b now adopted aa a teit book in oar UnlTonltlet and Theolof^ical 
Semlnniiei, and It deelfned as a ooapffeheaeire manna! of ncnd Itterature^ ae- 
lected from tbe labooit of tlie most eminent biblical critics, both BrttUi and Foretga. 

Paxton. Illustration of the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. G. Pazton, 
3 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, R 16f. 

ToMLmB, The Elements of Christian Theology, by Pretyman Tom- 
line. Bishop of Winchester, 2 vols. 8vo. 18f. 

JnoB. Sacred Literature, by the Rev. J. Jebb, 1820, 8vo. 12s. 

Archdeacon Jebb's Sacred LMeratue has tt» higtert eUoM to tt» * ^W^h n of 
eveiyblhllcal student, fbr Its nnmeronsbeantlAilcrttldBmi and elnddatkne of the 
New Tertameot. Home, 

STDLLnrGrLEET. Origines Sacre, 1817, 2 vols. 8vo. 14f. 

JoiTEs. The Method of settling the Canon of the New Testament, 

3 vols.8vo. 15f. 
Mackn lOBT. Xhe Hannony of the Four Gospels, with a paraphrase 
and notes, by Japies Macknight, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. It. 



THEOLOGY. 



Works of Commentaton t»d Writera oo th« CrHlciim of tlie Scrlptnres. 



MAcnnoHT. A Literal Translation of the Apostolical Epistles, 

4 ?oU. 8?o. 21. 8s. 
with the original Greek, and old translation, 

6vol8. 8vo. S<. Ss. 

Stanhope. A commentary on the Epistles, 4 vols. 8to. 2L2s^ 

Nares. The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated by a com- 
parative view of their histories, 8vo. 8s. 

Jenn iivGs. Jewish Antiquities ; to which is annexed a dissertation on 
the Hebrew language, by Dr. Jennings, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Brown. The Antiquities of the Jews, carefully compiled from au- 
thentic sources, 2 vols. 8vo. U. 4s 

This is the most elaborate sjstem of Jewish AnClqoitieB extant In the EngUili 
langnage. 

Prioeauz. The Connection of the Old and New Testament, by 
Dean Prideanx, 4 vols. 8vo. W 18s. 

Dt» Pridennx's Conneeii»ni were tiandled nboot, firom hand to hand, among at 
least five or six of the most eminent booksellen, daring the space of at least two 
years, to no purpose, none of them undertaking to print the work. It therefore laj 
in obscuritjr, until Archdeacon Echaid, the author's fHend, strongly recommended 
it to Tonson. It was purchased, and the pabUcation was very successful. 

Lbwi»* A History of the principal translations of the Bible Into 

English, reprinted In 8vo. 1818, 10s. 6d. by John Lewis. 
Cotton. A View of the English Translations of the Bible, by Dr. 

Cotton, 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
For erudite philological criticism, consult Kennicott on the State of 

the Hebrew Text, Owen's Critica Sacra, and Modes of Qaotation 

used by the Evangelical Writers. 
Hunter. Sacred Biography, by Henry Hunter, 5 vols. 8vo. 21 8s. 
An excellent book. 

Troqier. Sacred History selected from the Scriptures, with annota- 
tions and reflections, by Mrs. Trimmer, 6 vols. 12mo. 11. 10s. 

Conversations on the Bible, by a Lady, 12mo. 7f. may be mentioned 
as a very suitable little work to put into the bands of youth. 

Hales. The Analysis of Chronology, by Hales, is the most elaborate 
system of Chronology extant in our language, 3 vols. 4to. 1809. 



14 THSaJLOGY. 



PROOFS OF THE TRUTH OF CURI8TIAN1TY. 

GnanvB, On the Trrth of tbe Christian Relig!oo. 

As to tbe diristian reli^mii besides tbe stnmg eridenee whkb we hare for it 
tbere Is a balance ia its tkfor, from tbe'innnber of praat men wlio bate been eea* 
vinced of its tmtb, after a serious conslderatioD of tbe question. Grotins was an 
acnte roan, a lawyer, a man accastomed to examine evidence, and be was con- 
vinced. Grotins was not a recluse, but a man of tbe world, wbo certain!/ bad no 
bias to tbe sMe of reti^on. Sir Isaac Newton set ont an infidel, atad came to be a 
very firm' beUerer* Dr»Johnion» 

SiifPtoir. A Pl€a for Religion and the Sacred Writings, 12iAo. 5f. 

Palet. a View of the Erideoces of Christianity, by William Paley, 
8vo. 7f. 

Gbalmers. Tbe Bridence and Authority of the Christian Rerelation, 
by Dr. Chalmers, 8ro. 8s. ISmo. 7f. 

GwLaa6KY, The ETidences of the Christian Religion, by Ollnthns 
Gregory, LL^D. 2 vols. 8to. 149. 

Butler. The Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, by Bishop 
Butler, 8vo. Is. 

Magee. An Inquiry concerning the Doctrine of Atonement, by Arch- 
bishop Magee, S vols. 8vo. 21 2g, 
A work of tbe bigbest order of merit* 

Doddridge. Sermons on the Evidences of Christianity. 

Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion ; being an abridgment of 
the sermons preached at the lecture of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Addison. The Evidences of tbe Christian Religion, by Addison^ 
ISmo. 2i 6(f. 

PowLETT. Christian Truth Explained, in popular and ftimiliar 
letters, by the Rev. C. Powlett, 8vo. 9s Ad 

A Father's Reasons for being a Christian, ^vo. lOf 6d, 

MvRRAT. The Power of Religion on the Mind, by Lindley Murray, 
12tao. 5s, 

SoAMB JEsmrs. On the Evidences of the Christian Religion, by 
Soame 5enyns, l2mo. 5s. 
A clerer well written little book. 

Watsoic. Two Apologies^-one for the Bible, one for Christianity ; 
to which are added two sermoD* ^°^ ^ charge, in defence of re- 
vealed religion, by R. Watson B«»^®P ®^ l«^^aff» 8vo. 9f 6d. 
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Fnefy oflh* Trntb of QbriiiUuily. 



LEUUfD. A View •t the Deistical Writen, 8 vob. 8yo. 16f. 

GuBOBNE. A Survey of ibe Cbrktiao ReligiM,. by T. Gislwrne, 8v4^ 
10$. $d. 

WiLBERFORCE. A Practical Y ieV of Chriitiaiiiiy, by W. Wilberforce, 
Esq. Sto. 9<. 12mo. 4t 6d. 

ToMUNE. Air iDtroductioo to the Stody of the Bible, by Bishop 
Tomline, 12ino. 6s. 

Conyersatioos on the Evidences of Christianity, 12mo. 9f. 

Behtson. Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on the Evidences of Christianity, in 1820, by the Rev. C. 
Benson, 8vo. 12«. 

■ Scriptare Difficulties; twenty discourses preached before 

the University of Cambridge in 1822, 8vo. 12«. 



To give a young man a general knowledge of the euhjeci^ and to confirm 

his religious principles, 

Sec&er. Lectures on the Church Catechism, by Archbishop Seeker, 
12mo. 45 6(1. 

Gilpin. Lectures on the Church Catechism, by the Rev. W. Gilpin, 
12mo. Ss6d. 

Porteus. a Summary of the principal Evidences of the Christian 
Religion, by Bishop Porteus, 3s. 

Effects of Christianity, 8vo. 2s 6d, 

The Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew, by the same eminent Pre- 
late, should form a part of the library of every 3ronng mair. The 
sublime display of the principles and doctrines of Christianity, 
evinced in these lectures, has never been surpassed. They were 
delivered at the outset of •that frightful era in the history of the 
human mind, the French Revolution, and when great ffears were 
entertained of its consequences to this country, 1 vol. 8vo. Is 6d. 

Christian armed against IttfideHty^ 12dio. 59. 

Bkattib. Evidences of the Christian Religion, by Dr. Beattie, 12mo. 
&s. 

This hitereMlog woA it recommended bj the late Dr. Parr. - 
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Prooft of the Truth of Cbrhtianity. 



Lesue. a short and easy Method with the Deists, ISmo. Ss 6(L 

— The Troth of Cbristiaoity vindicated, 12mo. 4s 6d. 

Bentlet. Eight Sermons on the Folly of Atheism, preached at 

Boyle's Lectare, 8vo. 7« 6rf. 

This valnable work is well calculated to g^lve a proper direction to a youog man-s 
mind in re%iou8 inquiry, and to guard him a^inst infidelitj. It Is particularly 
suited to those who have a taste for classical leaminf. 

Dr. Johnson thought Baxter's Reasons of the Christian Religion con- 
tained the best collection of the evidences of the Christian system. 

Sumner. Evidences of Christianity, by the Rev. J. B. Sumner, 8vo. 
10s 6d. 

Chate.\ubriai«d. The Beauties of Christianity, by Chateaubriand, 
translated by Kett, 3 voh. 8vo. H Us 6(f. 

HoRSLEY. Nine Sermons on the Nature of the Evidence by which the 
fact of our Lord's Resurrection is established, 1 vol. 8vo. by 
Bishop Horsley, 10s 6d, 

Harness. Christianity viewed in connection with Human Happiness, 
by the Rev. W. Harness, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 



MANUALS OF DEVOTION. 



Manual of Morning and Evening Prayers, 1814. — Devotional Exer- 
cises and Prayers. 

Family Worship, by Bean, 8vo. 7s. 

Bishop Wi4son's Form of Prayer. 

Taylor. The Holy Living and Dying, by Jeremy Taylor, 8vo. 10s. 
12mo. 6s. 

Sacred Hours, 9 vols. ISmo. 12s. 

Thomas a Kempih. The Imitation of Jesus Christ, with an Essay bj 
Dr. Chalmers, 35 6d. 

Dr. Dibdin is preparing a handsome edition of this excellent book, in rojai 8to. 
A splendid edition in the original Latin, as well as a translation into French, has 
recentlj appeared in Paris. 
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The Whole Duty of Man, 8to. bound, 4f . 
The New Whole Duty of Man, ISmo. Si, 6A, 

Smith. The Domestic Altar, or a Six Weeks* Course of Prayers, by 
the ReT. W. Smith, Svo. St. 

• 

Momilif and Evening Sacrifice, or Prayers for Families, It, 

Pietas Quotidiana, or Prayers for every day in the Week, selected 

from the most eminent Divines, 24mo. bound, 8« 6d, 
A Companion to the Altar, by the Rev. Hugh Blair, bound, 2s 6± 
Johnson. Prayers and Meditations, by Dr. Johnson. 
BuRKiTT. Help and Guide to Christian Families, Is 6d. 
Jbnks. Prayers and Devotions, by B. Jenks, revised by the Rev. C. 

Simeon, Svo* 6s. 
BiCKERSTETH. A Treatise on Prayer, by the Rev. Edw. Bickersteth , 

Svo. 8s. 

— — On the Lord^s Supper, Svo. 8s. 

' Scripture Help, 12mo. 5s» 

Wilson. Private Meditations and Prayers, accommodated to general 

use, by Bishop Wilson, Ss 6dL 
Devout Communicant, foolscap 8vo. 3f 6<f, ISmo. 2s. 
The New Week's Preparation, l2mo. bound, Ss 6if. 
— — Whole Duty of Prayer, 12mO' bound, 5s. 
— ^— — — Manual of Devotions, 3s 6<f, large type, 4s 6d. 
Meditations and Prayers, previous to, and during the reception of, 

the Holy Communion, 12mo. Ss. Cadell. 
More. The Spirit of Prayer, by Hannah More, 12mo« 6s« 
Neuon. The Feasts and Fasts, by Nelson, 12mo. bound, 6s. 
There is an abridgment, in 12mo. by Belson, price Ss 6tf. 
Adam. Select Passages from the Bible, arranged under distinct 
' beads, for the use of schools and families, by Alexander Adam, 

12mo. 4s 6<f, Oliver and Boyd. 
HuNTiNGPORD. A Manual for the Sick, containing Prayers and a 

Selection from the Psalms, by the Rev. T. Huntingford, Ss 6<i. 
A Century of Christian Prayen, foolscap 8vo. 6s« 
Suspirium Sanctorum, or Holy Breathings, by a Lady, l2mo. 6s 6d. 
CvNNiNOHAM. Momlug Thoughts, by the Rev. W. Cunningham, Ifmo. 

2t6d. 
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Stukm. Commaniogs with Go4, by Stmno, tmpiUtffl from tt^ Ger- 
man, by W. Johnstone, 6 t^U. tin|il| 9vo« 16f 

89ivi3«|Bf. Pamplete Manw4 ^f PriviUe Dcrotiou, ;tpio. bd. 5c 
by the ReT. J. Spincket. 

CoKMoif PRAVis^t The Bi^ak (»f Gpmmoii Prayer, with Notes, ex- 

pllipalpry, practical, ^n^ hUtorical, from approT^d writers of the 

Chorch of Epgland, pflected fuid arranged by Dr. Mant, 4to. 

2 vols, roy^ 8vo. ^1. 4<- 

— With Kot«8 by Justice Bayley, 18«. 

The gnat MfiBgiordt vhic|i n|iifk \^ reqnbita for the pieterrftion of aoj Cbwcl^ 
eieohvloiuljrthe poaa«ssloa of a clear and distinct declaration of fitith, to which 
Mrlet adherence moat be reqnlred, of a Lltorgy which shall, practically, apply the 
doctrines of that declaration to men's wanU and ioflnnltiea, and of a fotemment 
which shall diligent^ repress every tendency to carelesmcM and ereiy attanpt at 
innovation. Extract R»$eU Sermon* on the 8UU German Church. 

There are those who still prefier the beantifolly printed editions of the Codubob 
' Prayer, by Ba8lKertiUe.t 

■ . - ' J -J313. f g - ■ 

• Though, during the reigq of Edward the Sixth, the RelbnBatipa made 
considerable progress, the greatest part of the pi|roefaial eUrgy ^ert in a 
state of the most deplorable ignorance ; but tp remedy,, as far as possible, 
this evil, the (joug reformers composed and published the Booh of Homi- 
lies for their use. The order of public worship was a Liturgy, or Book of 
Common Prayer, established by Act of Parliament. Tlioagb this act did 
not pass without mach oppofiiioi^, (eepectally from the bishops), some 
were so enamoured with the book that they scrupled not to aay it «ae 
compiled by aid of the Holy Ghost B^urt^t, 

f It may not here be irrelerant to give a brief notice of the celebrated 
printer. He was trained to no occupation, but in 1726 became a writing 
master, at Birmingham ; he afterwards turned his attention to printing. 
His first attempt was a qaarto edition of Virgil, lt56, price one guinea, 
but now much more valuable. In 1738 ha was employed by the Uni- 
versity of Oxfor<^ on an entire qew faced Greek type. Sopn eftcr this he 
obtained leave from the University of Cambrid|^ tp prifit a Bible in rqya! 
folio, and two editions of the Common Prayei[,» in three sizes, for which 
permission be paid a considerable premium. Many efforts were used 
afterBaskerville*s death to dnposeoPhis types, but without effect ; and in 
1779, they were purchased by ^ IKerary looiely of Peris, for 3,7001. and 
were afterwards faiployed on a tpleadid editioa qf VoltairaS Worka— 
be had the lI^^r^ of beiiig the fim mof^eti^ improve^ of types. 
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SERMONS. 



Sir JobD Priogle ezpretted a wish tbit Boiwell wonid ask Dr. JohnsoD's 
opinioD what were the best Eoglisb Sermoos for style. Botwell says, 
I took aa opportunity of mentioniDg several to biiii.-^Atterbury } 

Johnson —Yes, sir, ooe of the best. 

Tillotson? 

JoAnson.— Why not now ; I should not advise a preacher at this day to 
imitate Tillotson t though I don't know— I should be cautions of objecting 
to what has been applauded by so msny suffrsges. South is one of the 
best, if you eicept bis peculiarities and his violence, and sometimes coarse- 
ness of langusge. Seed has a very fine style; but he is not very 
theological. Jortin's Sermons are very elegant. Sherlock's style, too, is 
very elegant, though he has not made it his principal study. And yon 
may add Smallridge ; all the latter, perhaps, have a good style. I should 
recommend Dr. Clarke's Sermons, were he orthodoi ; however, it is very 
well known, where he was notortbodox, which was upon the doctrine of tbe 
Trinity, as to which be is a condemned heretic, so one is aware of it. 

Botwelf,-~l like Ogden's Sermons on Prayer very much, both for neat- 
ness of style and subtility of reasoning 

JoAnsofs.— I should like to read all that Qgden has written 

BosirelL— What I wish to know is, what Sermons afford the best 
specimen of English pulpit eloquence ? 

JoAnsoM.— We have no Sermons addressed to the passiona that are good 
for any thing ; if you mean that kind of eloquence. 

A CZer^ymon.— Were not Dodd's Sermons addressed to the passions ? 

JoAnson.— They were nothing, sir, be they addressed to what they may. 

L^t hf BoiweU, 

Jin interesting little volume might be compiled of the peculiarities of 
pulpit eloquence in various countries ; the following, from Capt. Smyth's 
Memoir of Sicily, may serve as a specimen.— The language (says the 
author) of the most popular preaebers, is chiefly 8ieiJiaB» ioteitpersed with 
frequent Latin quotations from the Scriptures. I witnessed one of the 
favourite pastors, who, with a black cross suspended round bis neck and 
•tuck in his girdle, was extremely vehement, both in gesture and tone> 
frequently breaking out into affectionate apostrophes to a large crociBz 
in the side of the pulpit. Until by degrees his congregation began to sob 
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Select SennoiiB. 



riolently* He repretented our Saviour as to anxiouB shepherd , who, on 
misting ooe lamb out of a hundred, scrambled over rocks, ran down pre- 
cipices, leaped over ravines, and left nothing untried to recover it ; being 
at last successful, he desired the angels to rejoice, h perch^ ? Why ? 
enquired the Sacred Choir. Because, replied the Redeemer again, tnivBtn 
la mia cara pecoredda ! I have recovered my iew Iamb ! 

The perusal of Sermons will be found to merit coo^derable attention, 
as by their assistance the student enlarges his stock of Theological Know- 
ledge* They supply eicellent loci cammunett ^ assist the clergyman ; 
here yon may have displayed the rich eloquence of Barrow — the energy 
of Tillotson — the solid sense of Sharpe — the animated descriptions of Sher- 
lock — the perspicuity and close argument of Clarke and Powel— the 
brevity of Ogdea— the precision of Seeker, and the beautiful imagery of 
Seed and Toitie. 

As the enumeration of each author separately, with the date of the 
edition and price, would occupy a considerable space, it is sniBcient to 
observe, that the following compose a valuable body of Divinity, excellent 
in point of argument, illustration, method, and language. 

Such are the Sermons of South, Barrow,* Taylor, f Tillotson, 



• Barrow was the favourite author of the great Earl of Chatham ; on 
bis style he had formed his masculine and solid eloquence, and had read 
bis great master so constantly as to be able to repeat his elaborate Ser- 
mons from memory. 

Sismondi, in his Litterature du Midi de PEurope, gives a curious speci- 
men of a sermoa writer. 

Le hasard m'a fait rencontrer en voyage on barbier Italien qui faisait 
commerce de sermons avec des moioes trop ignorans pour en composer 
eux m#mes, il avoit Toreille sensible k une certaine harmonie musicale, 
et il reossissait k construire des periodes assez nomb reuses, ausquels, ii 
ne manquait plus que le seas ; il entendoit un peu de Francis, et il avoit 
la curiosity de fouiller dans tous les vieoz livres. Pour composer les 
sermoos qu'il veodoit, il ajoutoit ensemble des lambeauz d'orateurs 
Chretiens qu'il avoit decouverts dans une vieille biblioth^que, cepen- 
dant, pour qu'il oe fQt pas facile«de reconnaltre le plagiat, c'etait tou- 
jours par le milieu d'une phrase qu'il entrait dans ces fragmens Strangers, 
et il les quittoit aussi au milieu d'uoe phrase. II me consulta sur un de 
oes sermons mais sans me dire d'abord son secret. Je ne fos pas peu 
itonn^ de ces periodes pompeuses dont la fin ne repondait jamais au 
commeneaipent, et dont les membres divers n'avoient jamais ^t^ fait 
pour allereosemble. 

t Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and/Connor, was the son of a barber 
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S. Clarke, Jortio,* Seed, Ogden, Batler, Blackall, Atterbarj, War- 

al Cambridge. It if said that the Uberiy of PropKetymg was the fint 
book writtea in the English language in favoar of liberty of conscience- 
The genius and the industry, the private rirtues and the public spirit of 
Jerensy Taylor were equally admirable, and it is much to the honour of 
the Chnrch of England, that a man of such sentimenta and disposition 
rose by hit merit to her principal dignities. He has been deserredly styled 
the Shakespeare of Divines. 

• The sermons of Jortin were sensible, argumentative, and to the pur- 
poae ; but delivered in so negligent a manner, and with so little em- 
phasis, as to make little impression on the audience. 

Ib some works be printed, he had half the profits. In his Life of Erai- 
muSf he sold the privilege of an impression, but kept the copyright 
himselC 

Dr. Jortin was some time assistant preacher at Lincoln's Inn Chapel, 
for Bishop Warburton. He had no recommendation to Archbishop Her- 
ring but his merit. His Grace told him, most unexpectedly, at a dinner 
of the sons of the clergy, that the living of §t. Dunstan's was at bis ser- 
rice, which so surprised him tbat he ran instantly out of the hall, and 
left his hat behind him. 

On the subject of sermons the folio wing anecdote may not be oaac* 
ceptable, especially as it may serve as a clue to some of our modeni 
aspirants for fame by sermon-writing, whereby to estimate the resolt of 
publishing their productions. 

A poor vicar, in a remote diocese, had, on some popular OccasiOik, 
preached a sermon so acceptable to his parishioners, that they entreated 
him to print it, and he undertook a journey to London for that purpose. 
On his arrival in town be was recommended to the late Mr. Rivington, to 
whom he triumphantly related the object of his journey. The printer 
agreed to his proposals, and required to know how many copies be would 
cdoose to have struck off. Why, sir, I have calculated that there ate la 
the kingdom ten thousand parishes, and that each parish ^ill at leait take 
one, and others more ; so that I thhik we may Tenture to prittt about 35 
or 36,000 copies. The bookseller remonstrated, the author insisted, and 
the matter was settled. The reverend author departed in high spirits to 
his home. With much difficulty and great self-denial, a period of abovt 
two months was suffered to pass over, when his golden Tiaiong ao tar- 
mented his imagination that he could endure it no longer, and i^ebi^ 
ingly wrote to Rivington, desiring him to send the debtor and cred i t o r 
account, most liberally permitting the remittances to be forwarded at 
Mr. R.'s convenience. Judge of the astonishment, tribolatioii, aad an- 
guish, excited by the receipt of the following account. 
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burton, Horsl^y* Powell, B. Wilson, Border, Balgay, Seeker, 
Home, Porteus, Paley, M^oti Hnotiogford, Gilpin, Maltby, Bow- 
dler, Hiigb M'Neile, Hewlrtt, Ileiipe|l, UilBer^ Blake, Kirwan, 
Omniosbam, Warner. 

The Brampton Lectures, 8 toIb. 8?o. more particalarly those by 
Baadinel, White, Barrow, Naret, Lanrtaee, Van Mildert , Spry, 
Miller, and Conybeare, deserve notice- 

Tl|e Lectures of Dr. Collyer, on Scripture Facts, Doctrine, Prophecy, 
Parables, Miracles, diuplay (gaasiderable reading and research. 

4l*IP0Vr Sernioos, by the Re?. Archibald Alison, 2 toIs. 1/ 4$* 

Blair. Sermons by the Rev. Hugh Blair, StoIs. Svo. W 10«. 3 vols. 
ISf. 1 vol. common, 10«. 

Or. Blair transmitted ihfi mannfcrlpt pf Us first voliime of Sermons to Mr. 
Strskan* the king's printer, who, after keeping It for sometime, wiete a letter to 
Um, disceoraffn; the ^abllcetlon ; such at first was the uipiopltkms re e e ptf oa ef 
one of the most seccessfal theolosioalho^ that has fver appealed. Mr. Strahaa, 
hanrrrer* bad sent oaa of the sermons to Dr. Jdinsoa for his oplnloo, and after 
his luif^Yoorable letter to Dr.Blair had been sent off, he recetved fiRxm Dr. Johnson, 
OB Christmas Eve, a note, la which was the following parafraph :— " I have rea4 
ever DrJI1alr*sflnt sennea frith asora tiiaa approhatifo ; te sajtt Is feed is f» tmg 
tee fUtle.** Mr. Strahan had veiy soon ^iHet this tlai^ a coavws^tio^ w^^h Db 
Johpson eoaeemlnf them, and|hea he vsiycandidlj wrote again to Dr.BUir,enchM- 
Ing John8on*snote,andaicraeing to purchase the volume, Ibr which he and Mr. 
Cadell gave oae haadied poaads. The sale was so mpid and extenalve, aad the 
approbation of the public so high, that the fiopiietom made Dr. Blair a present 



The I^verend -.— - Dr, to C Rivingtoo, 
To printing and paper, 321000 copies of sermons ^785 5 6 

Cr. 
By the sale of seventeen copies said sermons ... 15 6 

Balance due to C. Rjvingtpa 784 

The bookseller, however, in a day or two, sent a letter to the following 
purport* 

Reverend Sir,— r{ beg pardon for innocently amusing myself at your 
ezpence, but you qeed not give yourself any uneasiness. I know better 
than you could do the extent of the sale of single sermons, and accord- 
ingly printed but one hundred copies, to the expence of which you are 
b^rtily welcome. 



Sermons make a considerable branch ef Eagliah literature ; a library 
must be very imperfect that has not a numerous coUectioo of sermons. 

Dr» JohntoH* 
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CALYiit. lostitotfs of the ChristiaD Religion, by Jobn Calvin, 

translated by J. Allen, S toIs. 8vo. \l 16i. 

it ALL. The Contemplations of Bishop Hall, 12mo. 5<. 
ATalmblelitdebook. 

Palst. The Works eo^^letc, wUh in Utt by hh Son, tb€ IRtr. B. 

Paley, 7 tola. 8vo. ?/ I6f . 
Tun adltlote hMtwo Odilloairf vdhn* of 



YILLAOB SBRtfONS. 

BuaoBR. Village Sermons, by the Rer. George Border, 6 yoIs. 

l9mo. 18*. 
Beren s. Village Sermons, ISmo. 6f. 

GiLPiK. Sermons to Country Congregations, 4 vols. 8vo. llX6t» 
Cooper. Doctrinal Sermons, by the Rev. W. Cooper, 2 vols. 12mo. 

lOf. 

Practical Sermons, 6 vols. 12mo. lllOs* 

Bishop. Sermons to a Country Congregation, 12mo. 2s 6d. 
Mamt. Sermons for Parochial and Domestic Use, by Bishop Mant, 

3 vols.8vo. l/8s6J. 



SCHOOL ftlVlNlTY I!f TUB Ftl^TBEITTH CElTTUlir. 

Such was the interest for this class of reading, that Panzer describes 
DO iessthao 150 editions ^of various parts of the woriis of St. Augustine 
before the year 15C0 ; and before the same period more than 30 editions 
ot the works of St. Bflif I. LancUDtfiA, another of tiie fathers of tlM 
church, and generally dintinguished by the appellation of the CbritUan 
Cicero, has six «M|iii«os meotioned by Panzor. Thomas Acquioas, vbotai 
works filled no less than seventeen volumes folio, of whom Panzer de- 
scribes two hundred and forty editions of his performances in whole or In 
part : he was so great a favourite, as to be called in that day, the Evange- 
lical Doctor, the Angel of the School, the Eagle of Theologians . 



PoRTEUs. The Works of Bishop Porteos, with his Life, by the Dean 

of Carlisle, 6 vols. 8vo. 2/ 2«. 

Pearson. On the Creed, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

There is an abridgment, by Dr. Barney, of Greenwich, 12mo. 7«. 
Theezpositkm of the Creed baa noChhig raperfor to if tn aay langoage. Meta- 
phyikt, loKic, ctaaical and theological erudition, are all tarooglit to bear npon that 
momeotom labject. Dttdin. 

£ 
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WARBiTmTON. The Works of Bishop Warburtoo, includiof his Divine 

Legation of Moset, by Bishop Hard, 12 toIs. 8vo. 6/ 6#. 
Tatlor. The Works of Jeremy Taylor, with Life of Bishop Heber, 

IStoIs. 8vo. 7/. As, 
TiLLOTsoir. The Works of Archbishop Tillotson, U toIb. 8to. 5/ 5s. 
There is an abridgment of the Sermons, by Dskins, 2 toIb. ll, 
Bareow. The Theological Works of the Rev. Isaac Barrow, 6 vols . 

8vo. 2/ 17s. 
The Select Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. lOs. 
Beteridge. The Works of Bishop Beveridge» now first collected, 

with a Memoir, by Thomas Hartwell Home, M. A. 9 vols. 8vO' 

5/8s. 
Sermons, 6 vols. 8vo. SI 3s. 

Selected by Dakios,2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Bull. The Works of Bishop Bull, new edition, by Nelson, S vols. 

l/4s. 
LEioHTOif. The Works of Archbishop Leighton, with his Life, by 

the Rev. J. N. Parson, M. A. 4 vols. 8vo. II 16s. 
Light FOOT. The Works of Dr. J.*Lightfoot, edited by the Rev. J. 

R. Pitman. 
WaiTBT. Discourses on the Five Points, fourth edition, 8vo. 12s. 
WoGAW. An Essay on the Proper Lessons, appointed by the Litargy 

of the Church of England, 4 vols. 2/ 8s. 
Laroner. The Works of Lardner, with Life by Kippis, 5 Tols. 4to. 

10/ 10s. 
Baxter. The Works of Mr. Richard Baxter are now printing, in 

an octavo form. 
Flatel The Works of John Flavel, 6 vols 8vo. 3! S#. 
Scholar Armed against Errors, a collection of Tracts, 2 vols. 8to. 

Wis. 

Watsow. A Collection of Theological Tracts, by Bishop Watson, 
6 vols. 8vo 2/ 2s. 

Secker The Works of Thomas Seeker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with a Review of his Lifeand Character, a new edition, by Beilby 
Porteus, 6 vols. 8vo 2/ M 

Scott. The Works of the Rev John Scott, 10 vols Svo 6/. 

HoRWE. The Works of Bishop Horne, 6 vols. 8v4). 2/ 14s 
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Humo. The Works of Bishop Hurd, 8 toIs. 8to. 3/ lOf. 
Waterlano. The Works of Bishop Waterlaud, 11 vols 8vo. 42 10<. 
OwKif. The Works of the Rev. Joho Oweo, D. D 12 vols. 8vo. 7i4f 
Wall. The History of Infant Baptism, by the Rev. W. Wall, 3 vols. 

Svo. r/7s. 
Camfbell. Lectures on Systematic Theology, by Dr. George Gamp- 
bell, 8vo9f. 
Doddridge. Lectures on Theology* by Dr. Philip Doddridge, 2 vols. 

8vo. 18s 
DwiGBT. A System of Theology, by Dr. Timothy Dwight, 5 vols. 

Svo. 2/5f. 
There is also an edition in a miniature form. 
Baxter. The Young Christianas Cyclopsedia, or a Compendium 

of Christian Knowledge, by John Baiter, 12mo. bd. 6s. Od. 
RoBiifsoif. The Christian System Unfolded, in a Course of Practical 

Essays, on the Principal Doctrines of Christianity, 3 vols. Svo. 

I24f. 
Beveridoe. Thesaurus Tbeologicus, or a Complete System of 

Divinity, by ^ishop Beveridge,2?ols. Svo. l/4s. 
ToMLiMB. Elements of Christian Theology, 2 vols. Svo. Wis. 
Warden. A. System of Revealed Religion, new edition, by the 

Rev. John Warden, 2 vols. Svo. U^U. 
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MoNiBiM. Ecclesiastical Hbtory, Ancient and Modem, by J. L. Mo- 
sheim, continaed by C^ Coote, 6 vols. Svo. 2/ 2s. 

Tkls woifc ii reeomilMBded beeaue it ii more complete Chan any other. It li fa 
muv p«liits yvty exceptionable; and be, as well aa hla tzamlator, rnuat be coaeidend 
as adyene to the Ghwch of BastaBd. See Blihop Wafboitoa'i Charaeter of the 
Work, quoted hj the Traeslator. 

A well written Choreh Hiitovy ii itUl a dettderaiam In our Utentofe. 

There is a Summary, pnblished by Collins, continaed to 1812, 2 vols. 

Svo. Uls. 
MnjncR. The History of the Chvrch of Christ, by Dean Milner, 

ft vols. Svo. Sf/ 
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'The study of History and Chronolo^ seems to be ooe of the most 
natural delights of the human mind. It is not easy to live without 
enquiring by what means every thing wai brought into the state in 
which we now behold it, or without finding in the mind some desire 
of being informed concerning the generations of mankind, that have 
been in possession of the world before us, whether th«y were better 
or worse than ounelves, or what good and evil has been derived to 
us from their schemes, practices, and institutions. ' 

These are inquiries which History alone can satisfy : and History 
can only be made intelligible by some iLuowledge of Chronology, 
the science by which events are ranged in their order, and the periods 
of computation are settled, and which, therefore, assist the memory 
by method, and enlighten the judgment by showing the dependence 
of one transaction on another. Accordingly it should be diligently 
inculcated on the scholar, that unless he fixes in his mind some idea of 
the time in which each man of eminence lived,.and each action was 
performed, with some part of the contemporary history of the rest of 
the world, he will consume his life in useless reading, and darlLen his 
mind with a crowd of unconnected events $ his memory will be per- 
plexed with distant transactions resembling one another, and his re- 
flections be like a dream in a fever, busy and turbulent, but confused 
and indistinct. Dr. Johnson. 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man. Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathema- 
tics subtle, natural philosophy deep, moral, grave, logic and rhetoric 
able to contend. Lord Bacon, 

A writer in the 63rd number of the Quarterly Review, Justly 
complains of our poverty in works of laborious learning, compared 
with France or Germany. We have no good history of any modem 
nation except our own : but our inferiority is still more striking and 
less excusable in eveiy branch of study connected with the history, 
antiquities, and literatnre'of Greece and Rome. If we turn to works 
written in illustration of ancient manners, arts, institntions, and laws, 
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wbat Dames eaD we fiod among our coaatrymeD to oppo»e to those of 
Gravius and Gronovias, of Menrsiiis, of Sigonins, of Petit, of Mont- 
fancoD, of Winkelman, of Godefrot, of Heineccios, and many others, 
withoot naming the great modern writers of Germany, Creuzer, Hngos 
Haubold, and Savigny. 



The common remark as to the utility of reading history having 
been made. — 

Joknton, We mnst consider how very little history there is; I 
mean real authentic history. That certain liings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upon as true; but all the colour- 
ing, all the philosophy of history, is conjecture. 

BotwelL Then, sir, you would reduce all history to no better than 
an almanack, a mere chronological series of remarkable events. 

Mr. Gibbon, who most at that time have been employed upon his 
history, of which he published the first volume in the follo«»ing year, 
was present, bot did not step forth in defence of that species of writ- 
ing. He probably did not like to trust himself with Johnson. 

BotmeWs Life, 

There are three kinds of history, all good : the original writers ; 
full and ample memoirs compiled from them, and from manuscripts, 
with great exactness; and higtories elegantly written and arranged. 
The second step is indispensably necessary for the third, and I am 
more pleased with it than the third : it has more of truth, which is the 
essence of history. Horace Walpole. 



ON THE STUDY AND USE OF HISTORY. 

Rutherford. On the Philosophy of History. 

Tb* same avtlior wrote a Tiaw of Ancieot Hktory.S toIs. Sto. 

Priestly. Lectures on History, by Joseph Priestly, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. I6sy first published in 4to. 



GENERAL HIS^TORY. 

Tytler. The Elements of General History, by 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, with a continuation by 
Dr. Nares, 3 vols. 8vo. with maps, 1/6^ 

Thto la a Talttable book tot a joung man. The arraofBineiit Is tticallMt. The 
•tyie clear and lominoiu. 
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Whitaker. An Abridgment of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and carried down 
to the Peace of Paris, in 1763, by the Rev. B, W. 
Whitaker, 2 vols. 4to. 2/ lOs 

This book was poblithad at Si. 8f • but not barlns met with a verj fiirorable recep- 
tion from the poMlc, H l« now reduced to oae tomnk of tiKtt nmu CntMartble 
Industry has been bestowed upon its compilation. 



UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

Those who are desirous to possess a Universal His- 
tory, may find a good one in that of Dr. Mavor, in 
95 neat volumes, ISmo. at 5/ iO^, which will serve 
as a convenient substitute for the voluminous and 
expensive one in 60 volumes, 8vo. which usually 
costs about S5/ 

MuLLER. Universal History, by John Miiller, in 24 
books, translated from the German, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1/16^ 

There is an abridged translation of the Universal 
History bj Bossuet, 8vo. 9s 

The Universal History of Mayo, in 4 vols. 4to. is 
sometimes consulted, 3/ )8s6d 

There is a summary of Universal History by Anquetil, 
9 vols. 8vo. 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 

RoLLiN. The Ancient History, by M. RoUin, 8 vols. 

8vo. 3/ 3^ 
The Ancient History, 12 vols. I8mo. 91 8s 

Tkbbook totkeoMMtoonplatenad tattraCtag eonpendlaitt of Aaeient Rtotory, 
■Bd toeoaqHted wMi Mrmpfilonf Adelitj from the best Greek ud Latin hietoiical 



writers. Dr, Carptnter, 
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Russell. The History of Ancient Europe, from the 
earliest times to the subversion of the Western 
Empire, by Dr. William Russell, author of the 
Modern Europe, 3 vols, octavo, 21 2s 



MIDDLE AGES. 

Hallam. View of the State of Europe during the 
middle ages, by Henry Hallam, Esq. 3 vols, octavo, 
1/16^ 

The oytieet ofthto work Is to tmce the p i og iew of Europe from the middle of the 
fifth to the end of the flfteeath centorf ; from the ettabUshment of CIoyIs, In Gaol, to ' 
the invasion of Italy bj Charles the Eighth. The plan of this work Is more ezten- 
slre than that of R4>bertson, its views more comprehenslTe, and its information more 
copious and critlcaL It is written throughont with a spirit of freedom and Uberaltty 
that do credit to the author. Edihbtvrgh RevUw* 

Berington. The Literary History of the Middle 
Ages, by the Reverend Joseph Berington, 4to. 
2/&, 1814 

This book has been ably ciltlclsed in the Edlnborgfa Rerlesr, voL SS, p. 8S9u 

Mills. The Travels of Theodore Ducas, or a Pic- 
ture of Italy at the revival of Arts and Letters, 
2 vols, written on the plan of the Anacharsis, by 
Barthelemy 

MODERN HISTORY. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern History, by J. S. 
Boone, Student of Christ Church, octavo, 55 

Dr. Dibdin recommends this book as a spirited nnd landiioas anaj on the studj 
of modem history. 

Russell. The History of Modern Europe^ by Dr. 
Wm. Russell, with a continuation by Dr. Coote, 
to the establishment of the Austrian power in Italy, 
in 1821, 7 vols, octavo, 3/ 135 6d 

Thisbooli U distinguished for its pMloeophica] splill,itB atlflBtioB to Che prafress 
of Htflraton, UTts, oommeroe, Ac and Iti per«pieiio« and nent style. 
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MiLHs. ThiB Hist6i»y of the Cfiisbdes for the Re- 
covery awd FbSB^ssioh 6f the Hdly ItMd, by 
Chiarles Mills/E«q. 2 veils. oclavo/l/4j 

The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood land its 
Times, by the same Author, 3 vols, octavo, 1/45 

The History of Mohammedanisni, 1 vol. octavo, 10^ 

Mr. Mills aayt tbe tf^jeet of hit book is Vs extractiag tlie substance of-the 
dffferent Yolames on Mohunmedanism,(many oft&em elaborate and raW,) to collect 
to' one point the prlnclptl llcbts Wbidi wrttars haTe thVomn upon it, and to fonn a 
connected and concise account of the rell^ons, political and literary history of Uie 
disciples of the Arabian prophet. 

The wdrics of this aUf Bbr aie dictin^iilshed for learainfr, flddify , soul tflfgance. 

llbB:^RtsoN. The History Of the Reign of the Era- 
^peror Charles the Fifth, by Dr. William Robert- 
son, Z vols, octavo, 195, 4 vols, duodecimo, I65 

The bistoriaD of Cbartes the Fihh pofts^sses to tnany excellencies, tHat 

it is almost sacrilegious to detract from his merit : he relates the coaocils, 

' ^8 well bs the wars 6f nations, wHhull the Yehemeace of Derndsthebcs, and 

the rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian philippic. The ityle is glo#ing and 

animated in a high degree. "Dr, Knox, 

Horace Walpole, in a letter to the Reverend William Mason, takes 
notice of a visit paid him byDr. Robertson, for the purpose of inqoir- 
'Ing Where he could firid" materials for theri^ifrn of- kiiig^ WilHsim and 
;<iaeen Anne, ^hrch he Intended to write as a^applem^nt to David 
Hume. Walpole says, '* he cares not a straw what he wiites about the 
'* church's wet nurse, goody Anne, but no Scot is worthy'DrSeingthe 
'' historian of William, but Dr. Watson. I once wished he should write 
'* the history of King William, but his Charles the Fifth and his Ame- 
** rica have opened my eyes, and the times have shut hit.*' 

Letieri, v.' 4, p, 561. 
D'Israeli has bestbwed 'a well iherited casligatfon upon* Horace 
Walpole, forthi^and other unmerited sarcasms against Robertson. 

Russell. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from 
the iPeace of tJtrecht, by ^ Lord 'J. Russell, 4to. 
2/ %, 3 vols« post octavo, 18* 
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IN TECHNICAL CHRONOLOGY 

Dr. JobDion recommeods the student to refer to Le Clerc*s Compen- 
dium of History | sind,^ffi^rw^h fox thf.l|iltAi:l^al part of chronology, 
procure Helvicus*B and Isaacson's Tables : to attain the technical part, 
consult Holden's Account of Time* U^rne'sDuctorHistoricus, Strau- 
chios, the first part of Petavins Rationarum Temporum, and at length* 
Sc^§e« d;^ £4Qe9^tipn^ Te;mfioru^; l^of. ^nslrifctioQ Mi, ^h;; ^^.^^od 
of his h^stpiqical sketches b« m^y coi^ul^ Ijt^lm^ari^'s l^Qjiju;^^^^ ^9^vq- 
son's pi^qcU/^p^ ^r tlie ^^udy pf History, ; ^d fyr i;ccl<;^\^V'<^l, ^H^- 
tory, p^vc aiyi D«ipin, Bari^niu^ and Ifleury . 



HISTORICAL TABLES* 

Chronological Tables, by John Blair, folio, 5/ 55, 
with maps,' 6/ 65 

Bredow. Chronological Tables of History and Li- 
terature, by Professor Bredow, enlarged and cor- 
rected by Major Bell, royal folio, halfbd. II IO5 

The tablet of Professor Bredow oflfer adf antages of timplicitj and efBcieney 
aboTe all oCker work* of a simmr detcrlptton ; they preMol a c6ae(s« anj eonneetoft 
Tieir of the moet Importavi fi«tt ofimlfwial hUionr, niid^r i^ fpl)ow|9gar,|U|gl»- 
ment.— 

1. Eacfi ^l^le embraces a srand epoch of general history. 
9. The aattons co-existent within »ncb «fpocb are placed in collateral colomni. 

3. The colIateraV columns sererally exhibit a chronoloctaU cMb of the principal 
etatta Is fxtiy sepwiiQ state* 

4. 7119 wljcjlf aff mnfi^rsely f^n^^ifi^ ^ th« contempojaiy eycifta of 0^ dl jbreqt 
cojunu^ li^lpf kent as nearly as |)ossible in horizontal alignments; thus offering 
dtljer a rapid glance from side to side at the history of alt nations at one gtteii 
period, or a distant and nnlnternipted inrrey (downwards) o^the history df any 
one pai|lcii]0 state. 

LiAYoisNE. The Genealogical, Historical, Chrono- 
iQgllF^l end Qepgr^phical At^s, by Layqis^e, 
coloiired, folio, 6/ 6s 

TooNE. The Chronological Historian, 9 vols. 8vo. 
llUsGd 
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iacaii %ittt«tntt< 



They who study the poets only, resemMe him, who, captWated with 
the ei\joyineDt8 of the fountain, reposes himself by it without regard- 
ing the fertility of the surrounding field and the luxuriance of tbr 
fruit which are the products of its expanding waters; — while they 
who content themseWes with the study of prose, are like him who is 
satisfied with the fruits of the fertilizing streams, but has no zeal to 
explore the fountain which would enable him to give freshness to hii 
domains and increase their products. 



HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Herodotus is justly styled the father of history, because he is the 
first who wrote general history, and the first who adorned it with the 
graces of eloquence ; to him indeed is applicable, in its full force, 
the praise which is given to Nestor in Homer :— 

Tov Kai &Tr6 yXutrtniQ fiiXiroQ yXvKiwv piey avBrf 

— in persuasion sktird , 

Words, sweet as honey, from bis lips distill'd. 
So delightful and so engaging is be in his narrative, and such perfect 
simplicity is there in his manner, that we fancy we see before our 
eyes a venerable old man just returned from his travels in distant 
countries, and sitting down in his arm-chair, relating without re- 
straint all that he had seen and heard $ not omitting even some 
wonderful things to which he gave no credit himself. His style seems 
to have been formed merely by his native good taste and by practice, 
rather than by the rules of art ; for at that period the writing of prose 
was not very common. It was first cultivated in lona by the philo- 
sophers, but very slowly ; then by the historians, Hecatseus, Hellaoi- 
cus, Charon of Lampsachus, and Xanthus of Lydia. But the lustre of 
these writers was overpowered by the superior brilliancy of Herodo- 
tus, just as the divine genius of Homer overwhelmed the mediocrity 
of all the preceding poets. 
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Next to Hferodotos fg Thacydides, a writer alio of the Tery first 
rank, but excelling in a different way ; be has taken a leas extensive 
subject, confining himself to the affairs of Greece alone, and chiefly 
to the events of the Peloponne6ian war ; and of that he does not re* 
late all that he saw or heard', but only those things which wereworthy 
of being recorded. But with all this compression of style and mat- 
ter, what wonderful grandeur and sublimity of thought does he 
possess — ^What weight in his opinions — How just an estimate does he 
always make of virtue and vice ! With what sagacity does he unfold 
the human heart and explore its inmost recesses ! In truth, as respects 
the art of writing, his works come to us under very different circum- 
stances from those of Herodotus ; for Thucydides not only had his 
master, Antiphon, to instruct him in composition, but Anaxagoras, 
likewise, to teach the art of thinking. 

The third, and of the same rank, is Xenophoo; who has tempered 
that severity of style which Thucydides adopted, and has made the 
sweetness, perspicuity and simplicity of Herodotus his model.— 
Xenophon had the advantage of instruction in his youth, under the 
most celebrated masters of eloquence and philosophy; in the former 
Prodicus, in the latter Socrates, whose elegant and popular mode of 
reasoning, so admirably adapted to all the purposes of life, he has 
preserved in particular treatises, and also infused into his larger his- 
torical works* These three authors flourished so nearly together that 
each one of them, if he attained to old age, might have lived to see his 
successor juat commencing his career; — from the birth of Herodotus to 
the death of Xenophon, there was a space of one hundred and 
twenty-four years. In their age historical writing is thought to 
have possessed all th« vigour, purity and elegance, which belong to 
that species of writing. From the age of Xenophon to that of Poly- 
bius, there was a period of about two hundred years, during which, 
it is woliderful to observe how many eminent historians there were, 
who, in extent of knowledge and variety, were not inferior to the 
triumvirate, though in parity of composition they kept degenerating 
from that standard. In the Macedonic age, under Alexander and 
his successors, arose an innumerable multitude of writers in every 
branch of learning, and among them, consequently, historians of emi- 
nence. Of these some came forth from the sound, and as yet incor- 
rupt discipline of the schools of rhetoric ; such were Ephorus, Theo- 
pompus, and Timoens $ others were from the schools of philosophy, 
of whom was Aristotle*, and almost every one of that band of Pert- 



* SpeaVing of Aristotle, the following account of the preservation of his 
writings is extremely interesting. 
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palctics whiob followed, bim, as Tbeof>lirs*Mii« CaUJatlien^t, Dicsar- 
chas^ ArUtoxcBiu, Phajiias, aqd \ga|l>arebidea ;, ollieri. ag^iq MpnS* 
ed ifr the scImwI of gfaminaria«8, a« QaUinuBM&buSj, Sratogiheoes, 
A|^oUodojru« ; wJiUe stjU another c\u9 canw; CiM>m the hardships of 



The writings of Aiistotle apyemr to have been beyond the taittf, and 
probably the comprehension of his ccntempormries and country. Tbeo- 
phrastus.his faroorite disciple, to whom he left them, may have understood 
and valued them; but that this elegant Athenian should, in bii disposal 
of them,'pass by all his ingenious countrymen, and even all Hie cultivated 
state of Greece, and bequeath them to Neleut, an obaaure tnhabitaat of 
an obsctye city of Pergamos in Asia, whose heir* locked them up ia a 
okaft, aeema to imply that tb«T ^••^ conpotitioaa not aoiied Tor bis own 
times and nation, though destined to uiteresl a remote poaterity. Thfj 
rtvainad in this ^lesl titttba PargameaMi* Ki«i»a aea^c^g e^^ery wh^re 
for booka* then <kd^ iaaauscripfts, to form a t^aat library ii» tMr met 
tropaha, tha desaandBJita of Naleui foaring to ba deprived of whati tho.v>^h 
usalass to tham,. they supposed to he valuable at leaat aa property, bid 
them from human sight and hnowledc^* i« a vauU. under- ground. Here 
ihey lay unknown and untouched for one hond^ed and thirty years, fiy 
that time the possessor of this buried treasure wanting money, and finding 
that Appellico, a rich citizen of Athens, was giving large prices for rare 
works to put io his library, they brought Aristotle out of his sepulchre, 
and sold them to the wealthy book collector. He found them so rotten 
from damp and age, that they would scarcely lay together, and were in 
many parts illegible ; he had them copied, and the chasms made by Mie 
noittore and worms soppliad, as well as Ihe ability of the day would 
allow, by coojectarat insertions, which have generally made tha dificalt 
fMirts more diAeult than before. But hiere they slept nndiiturbetl aiMMi 
hifl thelvea till Sylla» about eighty.fivo yean belora the cbf istian era, 
coming to Athena and seising this library, transported thesa with tbeir 
bibliothacal companions to Rome; not to study thcmi bu^ IP mak^ tb«t9 
a part of that library which be wished also to be a partiQ^ of his popnUr 
reputation* 

But fortunately for Aristotle, there was a msa at Hooiet Tyrannum, 
who having been carried there a prisoner from Pontus, was under tbe 
patronage of Cicero, reading leotures in that city. This expatriated stu- 
dent was intimate with Sylla's librarian, was himself a great book collec- 
tor, and revert d the memory of Aristotle, seeing the copy of this philoso- 
pher's works in Sylla's library, he obtained permission fk-om his friend to 
copy it, he communicated his labours to Andronicos Rhodins, who from 
the MS. first made the works of Aristotle known to the publie, nearly 
two hundred and fifty years after the hand which had composed them 
had mouldered into dost Sharoti TWser. 
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#arfatemiid the4>at»p ; latfb were Alexander's companions — Ptolo- 
ni«ii8» Aristobulus, and Heoatieas, whose historical writings, like 
those 6f alt the others, have been destroyed by time. 

Profetior Wyttenbach— never before translated. 

MiTFOKD. The History of Greece, by William Mit- 
ford, 10 vols. 8vo. 5/ 55 

Gillies. TheHistory of GTeece,% Dr. John Gil- 
lies, 8 vols. Svo.S/lS^ 

Theie are works of considerable merit ; the former is the most learned, the latter 
tbelbost popular; the former Is abmpt in the style, the tetter is morefloent ; by 
the perusal of the one the reader Is more amused than instmcted, Vy tke study of 
tlie other be Is more instructed than amused. Dr, Carpenter » 

'Goldsmith. The History of Greece, by Oliver 

Gbldsmith, 2 vols. 8vo. 14* 
iPdTTEti. The Antiquities of 'Greece, enlarged by 

Dtiiibar, 2 vols. 1/ Gs 

Dr. Dltadin deslfnates liytui> t |8iotmad 'jiet wpntMAIng woifc f it Is, bowerer, 
capable of preat improvement. 

Hill. On the Institutions and Manners of Ancient 
Greece, by Dr. Hill, of St. Andrew's. 

An excellent competfdf urar od tlie fostlC«tiens of Greece. 

Barthelemy. The Travels of Anacharsis the 
younger, in Greece, during the middle of the fourth 
^century, before the christian era, translated from 
the French of the Abbe Barthelemy, in 6 vols, 
with a quarto atlas of plates and maps, Uis 

' The sixth edldotk ofthii^eaBellttit bookltat racetttiy appeand. 

The Athenian Letters are said to contain valuable 

illustrations of the History, Antiquities, Manners, 

&c. of Greece, and the best commentary ^pon 

Thucydides thiit ever was written, first printed in 

174 1, in four Svo. volumes. 

Stackhouse. An Epitome of thc^ History, Laws and 
Religion of Greece, designed for young persons, 
by Thomas Stackhouse, 13mo. 4« 

' Great diligence is dispbyed In the compilation of this very uefal little volume. 
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In Wood's Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Homer,- much valuable information may be glean- 
ed, 8vo. 



]^torp of iSome. 

The more recondite scholar, before proceeding to the 
Historians of Rome, is recommended to peruse the 
Dissertations of Pouilly and De Salier, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, and the 
separate Treatise of M. De Beaufort, on the credit 
due to the histories of the five first ages of Rome. 

HooKE. The History of Rome from its building to 
the ruin of the commonwealth, by Nathaniel 
Hooke, in 6 vols. 8vo. 31 3s 

Fekguson. The History of the Republic of Rome, 
by Adam Ferguson, in 5 vols. 8vo. 3/ 2s 

This book if written with eleganca, tboogh icholan utnalij prefer Nathaniel Hooke. 

RoLLiN. The Roman History, by RoUin, 10 vols. 
Svo. 

Crevier. The History of the Roman Empire, 'from 
Augustus to Constantine, translated from the 
French of J. B. Crevier, 10 vols. Svo. 3/ 10* 

The author Bay* in hb preface, he finithed the woik began bj M. RoUio, and 
carried his Roman History to the battle of Actiom, and thoii|;ht he could not make 
abetter use of the lebure which a bad state of health, worn out by the fhtisues of 
public instruction, had given him, than to write on the same model the History of 
llie Roman Emperors, being a natural continuation of his work. 

This book may be considered as a continuation to that of RolUn. 

OiBBON. The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, with maps, by Edward Gibbon, 
12 vols. Svo. 4/4^ 
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The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, adapted for families and young persons, 
by the omission of objectionable passages, by 
Thomas Bowdler, Esq. F. R\ S. 5 vols, octavo, 
3l3s 

There is an elegant edition forming part of the Oxford 
classics, in eight vols, octavo, 31 4s 

. J abridged, 2 vols, octavo, I65, 

with portraits. 

Gibbon tbuft speaks of hifi book. — The Toloine of my history, which had beeu 
somewhat delayed by the noveity and tamolt of a first session, was now ready for the 
press. After the perilous adTentnre lutd been declined by my friend, Mr. Elmsley, 
I agreed upon easy terms with Mr. Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseller, and 
Mr. William Strahan, an eminent printer, and they undertook the care and risk of 
the publication, which deri? e4 more credit from the name of the shop, than from 
that of the author. The last revisal of the proofs wa9 nubmitted to my YigUanccr, 
and many blemishes of style, which had been invisible in the manmeript, were dis- 
covered and corrected in the printed sheet. So moderate were our hopes that the 
original impression had been stinted to flvehuntlred, till the number was doubled 
by the prophetic taste of Mr. Strabaa } the first impression was exhausted in a 
fisw days, a vcond and third edition were scarcely adequate to the demand. My 
book was on every table, and almost on every tollHte, nor was the general voice 
disturbed by the barking of any profane critic. > Ovm Hfe, 

Horace Walpole says, I was told a droll story of Gibbon the other 
day. — One of those booksellers in Paternoster Row, who publish 
things in numbers, went to Gibbon's lodgings in St. James's Street, 
sent op his name and was admitted. — *'Sir," said he, *'I am now 
publishing a History of England, done by several good hands, I un- 
derstand you have a knack at them there things, and should be glad 
to give yon every reasonable encouragement." — As soon as Gibbon 
recovered the ube of his legs and tongue, which were petrified with 
surprise, he ran to the bell and desired his servant to show this en- 
c6nrager of learning down stairs. 

A modern writer asserts that the booksellers gained sixty thousand 
pounds out of Gibbon's History of the Roman Empire. 

Gibbon received six thousand pounds for the copyright; for the 
labour of a whole life, with the additional expense of an outlay for 
a library of considerable extent, necessary for the getting up of the 
work — it was no great reward. 

Goldsmith. The History of Rome, by Oliver Gold- 
smith, 2 vols. 14^ 

G 
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Bankes. The Civil and Constitutional History of 
Rome^ from the foundation to the age of Augustus, 
by Henry Bankes, M.P. 3 vols, octavo, 1/45 



ANTIQUITIES. 

Keknett. The Roman Antiquities, by B. Kennett, 

octavo, plates, lO^ 6d 
Adams. The Roman Antiquities, by Dr. Adams, 

octavo, 9s 
LfEMPRiBRB. The Classical Dictionary of Dr. Lem- 

priere is indispensible to every student of Roman 

history, octavo, 165. There is likewise a quarto 

edition 
DuNLOp. The History of Roman Literature, from 

the earliest period to. the Augustan age, S vols. 

octavo, 1/115 6d 
Perceval. The History of Italy, from the fall of the 

Western Empire to the commencement of the 

French Revolution, by G. Perceval, Esq. 2 vols. 

8vo. 1/ 10* 

Ilalj hat been to the modern worid, what Greece was to the nationa of antlqnHy* 
Her aanab are deeply ftaaght wtth hittruetloB and interert. 

In this department may also be recommended the Ro- 
man History of Mavor, S vols. 8vo. I85, as well 
adapted for such who have not leisure to enter 
into deep research. 

Middleton's Life of Cicero contains a masterly deline- 
ation of Roman manners. The style in which it 
is written was greatly admired and commended 
by the late Mr. Fox, 8 vols, octi^vo, \2s 
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much more modern. HisContinQator, Trnssel, is not so well spoken of> 
Daniel is very concise in bis accounts before the conquest, but much 
fuller afterwards. He ends with Edward III. and Trussel with 
Richard III. This book is reprinted in Bishop Kenneths collection, bat 
the old editions are the best. The bishop employed Oldmixon, a hero 
in the Dunciad in the republication, who, we are told, falsified it in 
many places. 

If we are not content with the general accounts of the sabseqaent 
reigns, it may not be amiss to look at their particular writings. 

Buck's History of Richard Sd is remarkable from the pains he 
takes to clear his character against the scandal (aihe calls it) of other 
historians. Lord Bacon's florid History of Henry 7th comes next.— 
You must know this king was a favourite of James the First, and as 
it was written to recover his favour, the author, yon may suppose, has 
not been impartial. Lord Herbert's Henry the 8th well deserves 
reading; he was a free-thinker, and a free writer, his information 
was good, and the era particularly interesting. The next work of 
importance, not quite forgetting Sir John Hay ward's Edward 6tb, is 
Camden's Elizabeth, a performance worthy of its author. The story 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, may be more particularly learned from her 
countrymen, Melvile^ Buchanan, &c. 

The Stuarts have brought in a flood of histories, many high- 
flying panegyrics, and many scandalous invectives. — On James 1st, 
Wilson, Sanderson, Weldon, &c. and a late writer, one Harris, ao 
Anabaptist Parson. 

For Charles the First appears oii* greatest historian, Lord Claren- 
don ; on the other side, Ludlow, who is, however, particularly severe 
on Cromwellyl omitWhitelock, Rushworth, Warwick, and a thousand 
others. 

After the restoration, Burnet's History of his Own Times will come 
in, and carry us to the end of Queen Anne's reign ; a curious work, 
but to be used with great caution, as the bishop had strong pr^adices. 
Salmon wrote an answer to it 

Rapio seems the next writer of much consequence. Voltaire, cer- 
tainly a good judge of history, calls him our best historian ; but per- 
haps he was partial to hws countryman. It is, however, a work of 
much accuracy, but barren of reflection^ and consequently, heavy in 
the reading. Carte, who emphatically styles himself an Englishman, 
wrote purposely against him ,on the tory side of the question. 

The latter historians, Hume, Smollett, &c. you know, perhaps, as 
well as 1 do Hume is certainly an admirable writer; his style bold, 
and his reflection shrewd and nncommon ; but his religious and 
political notions have too often warped his judgment. Smollett wants 
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the dignity of history, and takes any thiof upon trust ; but his books, 
at least the former volumes, are sufficiently pleasing. I have pur* 
posely omitted a multitude of vrriters ; as Speed, Baker, Brady, 
Tyrrell, Echard, Guthrie, &c. 

Collections of letters and state papers are of the utmost importance, 
if we pretend to exactness ; such as a collection called the Cabala, 
Bur]eigh*8, Sydney's, Thurloe's, Sec. 

The last observation I shall trouble you with is, that sometimes a 
single pamphlet will give us better the clue of a transaction than a 
volume in folio. 

Thus we learn from the Duchess of Marlborough's apology, that the 
peace'of Utrecht was made by a quarrel among the women of the bed 
chamber ! Hence, memoirs, secret histories, political papers, &c. are 
not to be despised ; always allowing sufficiently for the prejudice of 
party, and believing them no farther than they are supported by col- 
lateral evidence. 



THE CHRONICLES. 

Hall, Hollinshed, Grafton, Camden, Speed, Stowe, Dngdale, Le- 
land, and others of about the same age, may be called our original 
historians; inasmuch as they derived their information from sources 
now entirely closed against us. They had access to docoraents of 
which but a portion is preserved, and that as it were by chance, and 
under the keys of the curious. They had authorities, more in num- 
ber, perhaps, than appears in their works, since some might be con- 
sulted by them for confirmation of what they found in others ; and 
In many instances, they had an additional resource in tradition, of 
which later ages are entirely deprived. The destruction of documents 
that took place during the civil wars is exceedingly to be regretted, 
while accidental conflagrations, pilferings, and other means of defal- 
cation, though local, have contributed to diminish the stock of in- 
structive materials which has escaped the violence of intentional mis- 
chief 

In Bishop Nicholson's historical library a full account of all the 
monkidi historians may be met with. 

Those who wish to read our early historians, may^ 
obtain the reprint of the following chronicles : 
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HoUiushed, Hall, Grafton, Fabyan, RaBtell, Arnold, 
Hardyng, and Froissart, in 15 vole, royal 4to. 
37/10* 

MoNSTRELBT. The Chronicles of France and En- 
gland, translated from the French, by Thomas 
Johnes, Hafod Press, 5 vols, royal 4to. 211 

Ot. DAdla Mjfithqr Me a nsrer ftuHnff lowce of mmmmamalU Convstattai, 
aUnnialMi. battlcB, the covntiy, the town* Bccnes wHhfai the toit, the palaoe, or the 
choich, the quiet of pastoral oecupatlon or the twnialt of a fopular wierabt7«are 
hit off in a iffi^ww^ the moet simple and striking imaginable* ^ 



A grant baa recently been auide by parliament, for the laudable 
purpose of reprinting our ancient historians, to form a complete body 

of national history. 

I 

In collections or bodies of history, the French have greatly the ad- 
yantage over us i as well as in the rich store of memoirs, which illus- 
trate so delighthiUy the late periods of their history. 

J: find It impossible to do Justice to the literature of Ftranee, in the 
limits I have fixed for this book; it is, therefore, my intention to 
reserve iht whole of the Foreign literature fbr a separate awl 
distinct Tolume. 

Clarendon. The History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars of England, in 6 vols. 4to. 7/ 17^ W— 
6 vols. 8vo. 3/ Ss, by Edward Hyde, Lord Claren- 
don. 

The Life should also be pnrchased, in which the his- 
tory is continued, 3 vols. 8vo. 

His eloqiience and power of pafaiting characters, and knowledge of hb sa^Jeet, 
rank him in the first class of writen} we rise firom Clarendon as we aometimas do 
firam Milton, often charmed and astonished, hat a little wearied and well pleased to 
rise ; it is hb BBagnanimous impartiaUty. as well as hb iafiexlhle adherence te trvth, 
which constitutes the chief esoellenoe of hb hlstiny. Dr. WMiiu 

Lyttleton. The History of the Reign of Henry the 
Second, 8vo. 
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Tho History of England to the Revolution, 1688, by 
David Hume, with a continuation by Dr. Smollett, 
to the death of George the Second, in thirteen 
octavo, vols 4/ lOs 

There is an elegant edition, forming part of the Ox- 
ford classics, in 13 vols. 38 portraits. 

, 15 vols. S4mo. small 

type, 37155. 

There are several continuations to Hume and Smol- 
lett, of which the best, I think, may be considered 
to be that by Dr. Robert Bisset, to the death of 
George the Third, in six octavo vols. 3/ 3s 

Smollett Ant published a History of England in 1767, and reprinted 
In 1758, In eleven octavo volomes} it was published In sixpenny 
numbers, of which twenty thousand copies were sold directly, this 
extraordinary popularity was created by the artifice of the publisher. 
He addressed a packet of the proposals to every parish clerk in 
England, carriage free, with haIf-a«crown enclosed, as a compliment, 
to have them distributed through the pews of the church, which being 
generally done, the pious people read the papers instead of listening 
to the sermon, and the result was an extensive demand for the 
work. 

Hume says, I commenced with the accession of the house of Stuart, 
an epoch where I thought the mis -representations began chiefly to 
take place. I wasi I own, sanguine in my expectations of the success 
of this work. I thought that I was the only historian that had at once 
neglected present power, interest and authority, and the cry of popu* 
lar prejudice, and as the subject was suited to every capacity, I ex- 
pected proportional applause. But miserable was my disappointment. 
I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even de- 
testation, l^oglish, Scotch, and Irish, whig and tory, churchman and 
sectary, free-thinker and religionist, patriot and courtier, united in 
their rage against the man who had presumed to .shed a generous tear 
for the fate of Charles Ist, and the Earl of Staiford. And after the 
first ebullitions of their fury were over, what was still more mortify* 
ing, the book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me, that 
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in a twelvemonth, he sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, 
indeed, heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except the Pri- 
mate of England, Dr. Herring, and the Primate of Ireland, Dr. 
Stone. These dignified prelates separately sent me messages not to 
be discooraged. I vras, however, I confess, discouraged. 

Johnson, His style is not English, the structure of his sentences is 
French. And the English structure may, in the nature of things, be 
equally good. But if yon allow that the English langage is esta- 
blished, he is wrong. 

Henry. The History of Great Britain, by Dr. Ro- 
bert Henry, 12 vols, octavo, 4/ 4^ 

There is a continuation by James Petit Andrews, to 
the death of Elizabeth, in two octavo volumes. 

ForstndMti the plan of this work is excellent, bein; divided info distinct diri' 
sions of BobjectH, bj which may be traced anj one in partfcalar throughout tt« 
worlc. The principal diTfcrioas are Political Hiitary, Eocleiiattical History, Learn- 
ing, Arts, Commerce, Manners and Customs. 



Dr, Johnson, I have heard Henry*s History of Great Britain well 
spoken of. I am told it is carried on in separate diyisons, as the civil, 
the military, the religious histor^f. I wish much to have one branch 
well done, and that is the history of manners of common life. 

Dr, Robertson, Henry should have applied his attention to that 
alone, which is enough for any man, and he might have found a great 
deal scattered in various boolcs, had he read solely with that view. 
Henry erred in not selling his first volume at a moderate price to the 
booksellers, that they might have pushed him on till he had got repu- 
tation. I sold my History of Scotland at a moderate price, as a work 
by which the booksellers might either gain or not ; and Cadeil has 
told me that Millar and he have got six thousand pounds by it. I 
afterwards received a much higher price for my writings. An author 
should sell his first work for what the bookseUen will give, till it 
shall appear whether he is an author of merit, or, which is the same 
thing as to purchase money, an author who pleases the public. 

BoswclVs Life of Johnton, 

Dr. Henry acknowledged that he gained a profit of three thousand 
three hundred pounds by his History of England ; a small remutera- 
tion for the labour of twenty yearg. 
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Turner. The History of the Anglo-Saxons, from 
their first appearance in Europe to the end of 
their dynasty in England, by Sharon Turner, with 
maps, 3 vols, octavo, 91 5s 

The History of England, from the Norman conquest 
to the conclusion of the reign of Henry the Se- 
venth, including the Histories of Religion, and of 
English Literature, in prose and poetry, by 
Sharon Turner, 5 vols, octavo, first published in 
quarto * . 

The matter ig hiehlj cnrlou and InstnictlTe, aad, compared with It, one nay 
fairly state, all prevloiM accouits were not only taperficial, buterroneont. A gjeat 
portion of tbe work Is devoted to the Hbtory of Religion and Llteratnfe. It la, 
throof hoot, moct eloqueotly and powerAaUy written. 

The History of the Reign of Henry the Eighth, com- 
prising the Political History of the commencement 
of the English Reformation, being the first part 
of the modern History of England, I vol. quarto, 
9l2s 

LiNGARD. The History of England, from the first 
invasion of the Romans, by Dr. John Lingard, 
eight vols, octavo, 4/ I6s 

Dr. LiDgard*t book is the fruit of greaC Industry, leamiog aod 
acuteness, directed by do ordinary talents; it is 'written in a clear 
and aif^reeable manner. His style is nervous and concise. 

Dr. Linfrard, we need scarcely say, is a decided partisan of th« 
churcli of Rome. That he should be devoted to her doctrines was to be 
expected, from tbe faith he holds, and the profession he has em- 
braced ; but he is not only a believer in the creed, and advocate for 
the discipline of his church ; he is the defender of all her saints and 
confessors ; the eulogist of all those who have laboured or suffered in 
her cause; the decrier of all those who have resisted her usurpations, 
from tbe days of Austin to the dawn of the Reformation. His thermo- 
meter for personal merit Is of spiritual manufacture. 

Bdinb. Rev, No, 89. 
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OoiiDSHiTu. The History of England, by Oliver 
Goldsmith^ with a continuation to the death of 
George the Third, by Dr. Coote, 4 vols, octavo, 
1/ I9s 

Mackintosh. The History of Ghreat Britain, from 
the Revolution in 1688, to the French Revolution 
in 1789, by Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. LL.D. 

Thk work bM Baca annouoed, b«t wbes it will low imIm its fffuimem fe U' 
oertain ; high ezpecUtloiit are formeA, from theknown ability of the aatbor, and the 
unwearied research he baa employed in collectlnf hit materlala. 

Sir James has ezpresse/1 a wish that his work may not exceed tbree 
yolomet io 4t9. but it may extend to four; hehasalready experienced 
a facility of access to original papers grater than, even with his con- 
fideact in the Uberality of the age and nation^be could hafe ventured 
to hope. 

BaoDiE. The History of the British Empire, from 
the Accession of Charles the First to the Res- 
toration, 4 vols, octavo, by George Brodie, 91 
Us6d 

This woik contaiai an elaborate exporafe of the omiMloni, miatakaa, and mil* 
representatioM contained In Home'a Hbtety. 

AiKiN. Annals of the Reign of George the Third, 
continued to his Majesty's decease, 2 vols, octavo, 
S5sj by Dr. Aikin. 

BissET. The History of the Reign of George the 
Third; to which is prefixed, a view of the progres- 
sive improvement of England, in prosperity and 
strength, to the accession of George the Fourth, 
by Robert Rtsset, LL« D. 6 vols, octavo, 3/ 3s 

Thiiboekeanhew«n>«M"*nMtdidMafllcoinpaaiflatotAewoihaoff Hcmsaad 
8mollett,and emb(io09 the whole fwlod from the tcnaintiMi of the lattery the 
*(7le 1» ▼IffNova, clew *°^ ImpaTthU. 
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Granger. The Biographical History of England, 
by James Granger, with the continuation of No- 
ble, 7 vols, octavo, from Egbert to the Revolu- 
tion, 6 vols, octavo, 3/ 3^, royal, 42 105, folio, 
18/ ISsj with 310 portraits 

Bc»wll» I have, since I aaw yos, read every word otGrmmptr^B 
Biographical Historj i it has eatertained lae eaeeediagly. It seems 
be was like Pope.^** 

*' While Tories call me Whig» and Wbfgs a Tory^*' 

It le OM ef the matt delightfhl works of the class of BrHish bio- 
graphy. 

BsRTRAND Di M01.BVILLE. A Chrouological A- 
bridgment of the History of England, by Bertrand 
de Moleville, 4 vols, octavo 

On a sfanilar plan li the woric of Andrewi, on the History of Great Britain, con- 
Molfedwilh tkt Cfcmaolocyof Barspa. 

Millar* An Historical View of the English Go- 
vernment and Constitution, from the Settlement 
of the Saxons to the Revolution, 4 vols. 1/ Ids 

Godwin. The History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, by William Godwin, 2 vols, octavo, II Ss 

Markham. a History of England, from the inva- 
sion of the Romans to the death of George the 
Third, with conversations at the end of each chap- 
ter, 14 plates, 8 vols, duodecimo, 16^ 

This itUie heat written Uatory for joonc persons : the selection of matter Is judi- 
clvis aad «•! propoitlonnA ; the allovlatiMK of Inctniv and diklogtte prsdnman 
caUrenlnf iiiw.t. 

Campbell. The Annals of Great Britain, from the 
accession of George the Third to the peace of 
Amiens, 3 vols, octavo 

Hallam. The Constitutional History of England, 
from the accession of Henry the Seventh to the 
death of George the Second, by H. Hallam, Esq. 
3 vols, octavo, U \6s 
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NAVAL HISTORY. 

Brenton. The Naval History of Great Britain^ 
from 1783 to 1893, by Captain Edward Pelham 
Brentoii 

Hig ezperienoe u a aailor, dclll u a dnugbtsniaii, and fnteroonne wfth naaj 
IHaftngwfabed oSocn of bis pit^MsioB, rendar Captain BcantonfaUj con^Mtentto 
tlie tadE which lila proieiianal ardour led him to uadertake. 

James. The Naval History of the late War to the 
accession of Greorge the Fourth, 18%, by E. 
James, Elsq. 6 vols, octato, numerous plates of 
battles, 4/ IO5 

The reader will find much naval information contained fai thoM tolnmes, thoosh 
it must be admitted they axe spnn out to a very nnneceuarj lencth. The wofk 
evinces considerable research, but the author displays little of hititorica] tact ; the 
page of history ou^t never to be dissiaoed by nnmeanlog eommentarlei, or pointed 
personalities. 

In this class may be mentioned the old Naval History, 
in 8 volumes, Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, 
and Marshall's Naval Biography. 

The latter woik embraces a memoir of every oAeer in his Miuas^Vi Naval £ervice« 
firom the senior ** Flag Oflcar" down to the junior *< Commander.*' It contaiM 
much of chroaologicar and aaecdotlcal information. Many of the characters are 
authentic and ably drawn. The antiior, liowever^Jbas follen into tlie error commoo 
to contemporary biographers; he indulges througliout his work in a laudatory straiat 
and his praise is frequently Ailsome to a fimlt. Hie hook is said te be» from this 
very reason, rattier unpopular in the profioerton. 
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CoLQUHOUN. A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, 
and Resources of Great Britain, by P. Colquhoun, 
Esq. quarto, 3/ 35 

This work ezhibiu an elaborate disphiy of the wealth, power, and resources of the 
British empire. 

There is an older work of this description, now rarely 
consulted, entitled Campbell's Political Survey of 
Great Britain, 2 vols, quarto 
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MILITARY HISTORY. 

In this division I hardly know what to mention, ex- 
cept the valuable work of Archdeacon Cox, Me* 
moirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 6 vols, octavo, 
and a quarto atlas, 5/ 55, and the Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington 

The History of the War in Spain and Portugal, by 
Robert Southey, 3 vols, quarto, 0/ 6s 

Tbe foUowing is ao authentic copy of a letter written by General 

Wolfe ; it contains much usefnl instruction for young men in the 

military profession. 

Deyises, Sunday, 18th July, 1756. 
Dear Sir, 

You cannot find ne a more agreeable employment than toserreand 
oblige you; and I wish viith all my heart that my inclinations and 
abilities were of equal force. I do not recollect what it was I re- 
commended to Mr. Cornwallis's nephew : it might be the Count de 
Torpin's book, which is certainly worth looking into, as it contains 
a good deal of plain practice. 

Tour brother, no doubt, is master of the LAtin and French langua- 
ges, and has some knowledge of the mathematics ; without this last, he 
can ne^er become acquainted with the attack and defence of places ; 
and 1 should advise him, by all means, to give up a year or two of his 
time, now while he is young, (if he has not already done it,) to the 
study of the mathematics, because it will greatly facilitate his progress 
in military matters. As to tbe books that are fittest for his purpose, 
he may begin with the King of Prussia's regulations for the horse and 
foot, where the economy and good order of an army, in the lower 
branches, is extremely well established. Then there are the " Me- 
moirs of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, Fenquiere, and Montecuculi," 
« Tollard's Commentaries upon Polybius,'* the ** Projet'de Tactlque," 
** I/Attaque et la Defense des Places, par le Mareschal de Vauban," 
'* Les Memoires de Gonlon," ** L'Ingenieur de Campagne," ** Le Sieur 
Renie,*' for all that concerns artillery. Of the ancients, Vegetius, 
Csesar, Thucydides, Xenophon*s Life of Cyrus, and the retreat of the 
ten thousand Greeks. I do not mention Polybius, because the commen- 
taries and history naturally go together. Of latter days, Davila, 
Guicciardini, Strada, the Memoirs of the Duke of Sully. There is 
abundance of military knowledge to be picked out of the liYes of 
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Gustavas Adolphos, and Clwrles ihe XIL King of Sweden, and 
Zisca, the Bohemian ; and if a tolerable account coald be got of the 
exploits of Scanderbeg, it would be inestimable, for he exceeds all 
officers, ancient and modem, in tbeeondnct of a small deCtaslTearmyf; 
I met with hin in the Turkish history, but no where else* The life of 
Suetonius, too, contains many fine things in this way. 

There is a book lately published that I have heard commended, '*An 
'* de la Guerre Practique.** I suppose it is collected from all the best 
authors that treat of war : and there is a little volume, intitled " Traiti 
de la Petite Guerre," that your brother should take in his pocket 
when he goes upon out-duties, and detachments. The Marescbal de 
Puysegur*s book is in esteem. I belicTe Mr. Townaend will think 
this catalogue long enough ; and if he had patience to read, and desire 
to apply, as I am persuaded he has, the knowledge contained in them, 
there is wherewithal to make him a considerable person in his profes- 
sion, and, of course, very useful and serviceable to his country. In 
general, the lives of all the great commanders, of all good histories of 
warlike nations, will be very Instructive, and lead him naturally to 
imitate what he must necessarily approve of. 

In these days of scarcity, and in these unlucky times, it is much to 
be wished that all our young soldiers of birth and education would 
follow your brother's steps $ and as they will have their turn to com- 
mand, that they would try. to make themselves fit for that important 
trust : without it, we must sink under the supreme abilities and inde- 
fatigable industry of our restless neighbours* 

You have drawn a larger letter upon yourself than, perhaps, yon 
expected, but I could hardly make it shorter without doing wrong to 
good authors. 

In what a strange manner have we conducted our aflEairs in the Me- 
diterranean ! Quelle belle occasion manqu^e ! 

I am, with perfect esteem, dear Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

JAMES WOLFE. 



^iiftotp of astflleiBt. 

The iblJowing book^^ although they are merely tours, 
abound in kig^^flcBl matter, and are well calcu* 
lated to acQQ -gmt us with the present and former 
state of al] J" ^f Wales. 
Peonant, W^l- ^ Bingley, Malkin, PoweU. 

criwwAk. ^'•»«u.„ a**^ 
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1$ime^ of jfttodaift. 



The Chronicles of Scotland, by Boyce and Bellenden, 

2 vols, quarto, beautifully printed^ 5/5f 
RoBBRTSoN. The History of Scotland, during the 

reign of Queen Mary and King James the Sixth, 

by William Robertson^ 3 vols. 18s 
The whole works of Robertson are published in 19 

vols, octavo. 4/ 4^ : they eoiitain the History of 

Charles the Fifth— Scotland— India— America 
There is a very neat edition printed by Pickering, in 

8 vols, octavo, price 3/ 3s, with five portraits 
Guthrie. The general History of Scotlond, in 10 

vols, octavo, by W. Guthrie, is a book now rarely 

consulted 
DALRTMPiiE. The Annals of Scotland, from the 

accession of Malcolm the Third to that of the 

House of Stuart, published in 3 vols, octavo, by 

Sir David Dalrymple, 1/ 10s 

The hbtorkal, philological, aa4 tAtiqiartaa labora of Si^ Dttld DaliTnple, ara 
■oeh aa entttle thdr antlnr to the ftremwiraBk anong hb contemporaries. 

PiNKBRTON. An Inquiry into the History of Scot- 
land, S vols, quarto 

He has likewise published the History of Scotland, 
from the accession of the Stuarts to Mary, 1797, 
and Scottish Gallery of Portraits, 1799 
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Laing. The History of Scotland, with a preliminary 
dissertation respecting Mary's participation in the 
murder of Darnley, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ I2s 

A wotk pardcalarlj rich la IHutratiTe noC«. 

Chalmers. The Caledonia of Mr. George Chal- 
mers, of which three volumes have already ap- 
peared, in quarto, (to be completed in five,) is a 
work of stupendous labour, 31 3s each volume 

Dr. Dibdin d«lf aatet him the Atlas of Scottish Antlqoaria*, leaTiof no deptrtp 
meat ontoucbed, vbom neither dHlcwitiea tire, nor dnncen daunt. 

Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, by the same pen, 3 vols, 
octavo, SI 8s 

This It a recent production, of freat eieellenc^ and mnit havn a place in every 
well ftimUied Library of ScoCtlA Literature. 

Benger. Memoirs of the Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by Miss Benger, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4i 

Mte Bencer has largely aTaltod benelf of the itore of hiftoricml Inlbnnatioa dis- 
played In Mr. Chalmerses book. 

Cook. The History of the Reformation in Scotland, 
by Dr. Cook, 3 vols, octavo, 21s 

Thisisabooliexecaled with great judgment and Impartiality, as eanneetedwkk 
the hlstoiy of Scotland. 

M^CitiB. The Life of John Knox, by Dr. M'Crie, 

2 vols. 1/ Is 
The Life of Andrew Melville, by the same author 

These works contain a talnaUehody of ecclesiastical and literary history relatlag 
to Scotland. 

Mackenzie. Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, by 
Sir George Mackenzie, Kt. 

Johnston. The History of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land, of 1745.-6, containing the causes of the Pre- 
tender's defeat at CuUoden, by the Chevalier 
Johnston, Aide-du-camp to Prince Edward 
Charles, octavo, I5s 

These memoirs posses s all the iaterest of romance, and ezklhit tralti of Ibe cha- 
racter and feeling of the times. 
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A view of the History of Scotland^ from the earliest 
records to the Rebellion in 1745, in a series of 
letters, 3 vols, octavo. 



^i^twp of Slrdan^. 

Leland. The History of Ireland, by Dr. Thomas 
Leland, 3 vols, quarto, is a book often referred to, 
as also the work of Ware, 3 vols, folio. 

Plowden. The History of Ireland, 3 vols, quarto, 
by John Plowden, or 3 vols, octavo, lllls6d 

Wakefield. An Account of Ireland, 2 vols, quarto, 
6/ 6sy by Edward Wakefield. 

This is a work of considenble taIm in a itatisUcal point of tiew. Mr. Wakefield 
bas beitoired peat labour upon hit Iwok, and ii jvstly appreciated for the ftdelitj 
and aochracjr of itf details. 

Gordon. The History of Ireland, to the union of 
1801, S vols, octavo, by the Rev. William Gordon, 
ll4s 

The same author wrote a History of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1798, published in 1801 

CCoNOR. Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres, 
with copious notes, prolegomena, and indexes, by 
Dr. Charles O^Conor, librarian to the Duke of 
Buckingham 

The fii«t Tolvme only has been published, which will be found replete with nach 
enrioosyveooadtte, and interestinf lote, reiatlTe to Irehnd. 

Choker* Researches in the South of Ireland, by 
T. Crofton Croker, with sixteen plates^ quarto^ 
2188 

TV^mb this tolame contains eonsiderable antlquriaa MMsrch, there ia still niitcli 
valnable inlbmatiott« 
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There is a volume of Travels in Ireland, by Reid, 
which is preceded by a long historical account, in 
octavo, 12^ 

Letters from the Irish Highlands, duodecimo, 7* 
• There is also a History of Ireland, by Barlow, in octa- 
vo, and by O'Halloran, in 3 vols, octavo. 



^itij( to t^e I^iS^torp of dHuAt Britain. 



PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

''The Parliamentary Debates and State Trials, neces^ 
sarily form a part of every senator's library. 

Hansard. The Parliamentary History of England, 
from the earliest period to the year 1803, in 36 
closely printed volumes, royal octavo, at 1/11^6^ 
per volume, under the care and revision of T. C. 
Hansard. 

From the year 1803 the Parliamentary History is 
continued downwards, in the work entitled Par- 
liamentary Debates. It contains the most accurate 
accounts of all proceedings and debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, with all the official docu« 
ments. 

The Parliamentary Debates are also published in 
royal octavo/ and form, to the death of George the 
Third, 41 vols, each volume sold at II lis 6d 

There is a new series of the present reign^ of which 
seven volumes are publislied at 1/ II5 6(/each. 

A Summary of the Session of 1825 was published . ir 
post octavo, with the intention of continuing it 
annually. 
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Parliamentary Abstract ; giying^ an outline of all 
papers and public documents presented to Parlia- 
ment, price 25s each vplume. 

Parliamentary Review ; containing essays on the 
principal subjects discussed in Parliament, toge- 
ther with an examination of the arguments em^ 
ployed in debate, each volume price 25^ 

Dr. Dibdin recommends the purchase, for large libra- 
ries, of the Domesday-book, 1783, 1816, in 4 folio 
volumes, edited by Henry Ellis, Esq. 

This b the mo«t important work jet publlhhed with reference to the British 
Hiirtory, Antiquities, Lawg, Cnstonu, tut* A copy in good binding maj he had 
foir9i99 

Such as desire more extensively to supply this depart- 
ment, must obtain the historical collections of 
Prynne, Rymer, Spelman, Rushworth, White- 
lock, Digges, D'Ewes, and Nalson. 

BuRiiTET. The History of his own time, with the sup- 
pressed passages and notes, by Speaker Onslow 
and others, 1823, by Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Sarum, 6 vols, octavo, Oxf. 2/ 7^ 

Thi« edition, pnt forth under the care of the Rer. Dr. Ronth, li mnch improved 
to thai <^anj other; It has lOcewlM the notes of Lord Dartmoath and Lord Hard- 
widkeii 

The History of the Reformation, by the same author^ 
is esteemed a popular and instructive performance, 
in 6 octavo volumes, 31 3s ; though we have yet to 
wait for a masterly production of this period, in 
our own history. 

Ingram. The Saxon Chronicles, with an English 
translation and notes, by the Rev. J. Ingram, 
quarto, 3^ I3s 6dy with plates of coins, &c. 
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SoMERS. A collection of Tracts relating to the con- 
stitution of this country were reprinted in 1809- 
16y in 13 quarto volumes, under the editorship of 
Sir Walter Scott, 40/ 

Dr. Dibdin d«slgn«tei ibis book as a qplflidid and laitlof nymimfiit of tbe jadff- 
meat and |>atrfotIsm of tbat great man. 

Harleian Miscellany, edited by Mr. Parke, contains 
many curious historical tracts, in 10 quarto vo- 
lumes, 3U lOs ; or in twelve octavo volumes, not 
including the additional matter, 81 Ss 

Lodge. Illustrations of British History, by Edmund 
Lodge, Esq. 

In this department^ for those who are forming exten- 
sive libraries, may be enumerated the labours of 
Maddox, Winwood, Welwood, Forbes, Thurloe, 
aud the Strafford, Burghley, and Clarendon pa- 
pers 

Annual Register; or, a View of History, Politics, 
and Literature, frc^n 1758 to 1825, 67 vols. 48/ 

Fenn. Original Letters in the times of Henry the 
Seventh, Edward the Fourth, Edward the nftb, 
Richard the Third, and Henry the Eighth, by va- 
rious persons of rank, with portraits, fac-similes, 
and notes, by the late Sir John Fenn, in 5 vols, 
quarto 

De Lolme. An Essay on the English Constitution, 
octavo, by J. L. De Lolme, 85 

It i* requisite to be well rened In oar bMoij pieTioni to tbe reading of tblt beauti* 
fill snnrey of the tlieory of our goTemmeat, la order tbat tbe reader maj jndg* of its 
cooformltj^to &cta. 

Custance on the Constitution of EIngland, duodecimo, 
may be read with advantage by those who have not 
leisure to peruse De Lolme's admirable treatise, 
to which it is an excellent introduction. 
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Blackbtonb* Commentaries on the Laws of Eng^« 
land, by Sir W. Blackstone, corrected and enlarged 
by Taylor Coleridge, 4 vols, octavo, 2/ 10«, 1826 

Russell. An Essay on the History of the Englisji 
Government and Constitution, by Lord John Rus- 
sell, octavo, lisy greatly enlarged. 



THE PRAISB OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Sagely resoWed to swell each bulky piece ^ 

With venerable teyi from Rome and Greece; 

How oft» io Homer, Paris carlM hU halri 

If Ariitotle*8 cap were round or square ; 

If in the cave where Dido first was sped. 

To Tyre she tura'd her heels, to Troy her head.^— 

Turn Cazton, Wynkyn^ each old Goth and Hon, 

To rectify the reading of a pun. 

There nicely trifling, accurately dull. 

How one may toil, and toil— to be a fooL-— 

MalUt. 



All that is really known of the ancient state of Britain is contained 
in a few pages; we can know no more than what the old wiiters 
have told us, yet what large books have we upon it; the whole of 
which, excepting such parts as are taken from those old writers, is all 
a dream. Dr, Johnson. 

Those who arc desirous to obtain more enlarged in- 
formation upon British Topography, would do 
well to consult the laborious work of Mr. William 
Upcott, entitled, — 

A Bibliographical Account of the principal works re- 
lating to English Topography, in 3 vols, octavo. . 

Thif book will be fraad of great um to the print collector^ p«nKai tbovt to 
Ibmi libraries, aadthoM wbo merely wkh to acqaire htformatkm, and eepeeialljr 
mch a> are aniloaa'Co have a guide tor r eiM r ch npoa iveiy eulii^ eoonceted wiUi 
topography, bclndlng pedigrees, genealogy, Ac 
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Camden* The foundation of this department is the 
Britannica of William Camden, greatly enlarged, 
by Richard Gough, with many maps and plates, 
4 vols, folio, 16/ 16^ 

Thfl iadefat%Able editor has tQl^olMd tbe description of coontin f iveo bj note 
recent topographers* Camden first published his booli in l5S6,{a Latin. 

In 1603 he published, at FFukfort, a colleetion of our Ancient Historians, in the 
same Iangua|;e. 

GouGH. The Sepulchral Monuments of Great Bri- 
tain, in 3 vols, folio 

A boolc of great research and diligent labour* 

Blore. The Monumental Remains of Noble and 
Eminent Persons, comprising the Sepulchral An- 
tiquities of Great Britain, engraved from draw- 
ings by Edward Blore, F. S. A. with historical and 
biographical illustrations. 

This woric is now in course of publication, to 1>e completed in twentj-i>ur parts in 
imperial octaTO, price lOt each part. 

Before the time of Mr. Gough, sepulchral antiquities were so li|;fat]j 
priced, and so little understood, that not only had not aoy treatise 
upon the subject preceded his labour, but the incidental notices 
respecting them, which are dispersed through various antlquariao 
publications, were of so va^ue and unsatisfactory a nature as more 
frequently led to error than conveyed correct intelligence. Besides 
abounding with alf the defects incidental to a 6rst effort, undertaken 
under disadvantageous circumstances, the selection of subjects for the 
illustration of Mr. Gough*s work was not made i\ith sufficient judg- 
ment. The indefatigable exertions of our antiquaries, during the last 
thirty years, have scarcely left any portion of the country unex- 
plored, which has added a great number of interesting examples 
hitherto unrecorded. 

DuoDALE.* The Monasticon Anglicanum, new edi- 
tion, edited by Henry Ellis, Dr. Bandinel, &c« 

This splendid woric will he completed In six folio volumes. 

The other pieces of this eminent antiquary are 
The History of Warwickshire, folio 
St. Paul's Cathedral 



* The lift of this eminent Antiquary will shortly make its appearance. 
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The embanking and draining of Fens and Marshes 
Origines Juridiciales, or Historical Memoirs of the 

English Laws 
The Baronage of England, 3 vols, folio 
Short View of the late troubles in England 
The Ancient Usage in bearing of Arms • 
Grose. The Antiquities of England, plates^ 8 vols, 
quarto, 171 17*, or in eight octavo volumes, 101 10$ 
, Scotland, 2 vols, quarto, 7/ 7^, oc- 
tavo, 6/ 6^ 

Ireland, 2 vols, quarto^ 10/ 10*, 



octavo, 8/ 8s 

Strutt. The Dress and Habits of the English^ by 
Joseph Strutt, plates, 2 vols, royal quarto, 51 5s 

The Sports and Pastimes of the English, plates, 1 vol. 
quarto, 3/ 3s 

Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, plates, quarto, 
3l3s 

Arch^logia. The Archa^logia, published by the 
Society of Antiquarics,in 20 quarto vols. 25/, com- 
prehends a vast store of British Antiquities 

IjTsons. The Magna Britannia of Daniel and Sa- 
muel Lysons, comprehending nine counties : 
Bedfordshire, Cambridge, Derby, 

Berkshire, Cheshire, Devon, 

Buckinghamshire, Cumberland, Middlesex, 
forming ten quarto volumes, are sold at 27/, with 
the additional plates, 42/ 

Environs of London, 3 vols, quarto, 10/ 10s 

Collection of Gloucestershire Antiquities, with brief 
descriptions, 1 10 plates, folio, 6/ 6^ 
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fSB. The History of the three Choirs of Glou- 
cester, Worcester, and Hereford, by S. Liysons^ 
7s6d 
Reliquise Britannico Romano, containing figures of 
Roman Antiquities discovered in various parts of 
England, in four large folio volumes, 48/ 

This is an iodlspen«tble part of aa aitCiqiiariaa'i lilnaiy. 

Gi&ALDi. Cambrensis Itinerarium^ edited by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, 2 vols, quarto, 8/ 8s 

This it a cnriow and eteeant work. 

Brand. Observations on Popular Antiquities, with 
additions, by Henry Ellis, S vols; quarto, 4/ 4r, 
octavo, 15^ 

Cappeb. a Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom, in octavo, maps, 1825, U llsSd* 

A aseftil manmal of referaoee. 

Pennant. Tours in Wales, by Thomas Pennant, 
Esq. plates, 3 vols, octavo, 21 5s 

■ Tour from Chester to London, plates. 

Account of London, plates, octavo, Ills 



TMs it the moat popular history of modem Babjrloii,.which mtKht be adfrnatafe* 
ouly printed in a smaller and dieaper form. 

Tour from London to the Isle of Wight^ 



2 vols, quarto, SI 

Tour from Downing to Alston Moor^ 



quarto, Ulls6d 

— . Tour from Alston Moor to Harrowgate^ 



I8s 

7our in Scotland, 3 vols, quarto, SllSsSd 
Jlistory of Whiteford and Holywell, 
quarto, 1/ Is 

nr. Johaao^ ^^0rv«if P»»>t ii thebeil^ tmrdtar I ever letd; ha notleei 
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HuDiNG, The Annals of the Coinage of Great Bri- 
tain, by the Rev. Rogers Ruding, 4 vols, quarto^ 
14/ 

Britton. The Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain^ by John Britton, many fine engravings, 
4 vols, quarto, 21/, large paper 321 

Gilpin. Remarks on Forest Scenery, by the Rev. 
W. GUpin, plates, 1/ 10* 

— Tour of the Highlands of Scotland, 2 vols, 
with plates, 1/ 125 

Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 



2 vols, plates, 11 I6s 

Western Tour, plates, II 5s 

— Tour through Cambridge and Norfolk, 



plates, 18^ 

■ Southern Tour, octavo, 10* 6d 

River Wye, octavo, plates, 17^ 



Johnson. Journey to th^ Western Isles, by Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, octavo, 8* 

Storer. The History and Antiquities of the Cathe- 
drals of Great Britain, in four elegant volumes^ 
illustrated with 257 plates 

Owen and Blakeway. The History of Shrewsbury, 
by the Rev. Hugh Owen, and the Rev. J. Blake- 
way, 2 vols, quarto, numerous engravings 

Thit work is now pablishiag in parts. 

Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols, octavo, 20/ 

Thb it a complete libnr}' Of British topography* 

Batty. Views in Wales, from drawings, by Captain 
Batty, imperial octavo, 2/ 2s j quarto, il is 

Mbtrick. a Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, 
by Dr.' Meyrick, illustrated with many coloured 
plates, 3 vols, quarto, 21/ 
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As it is impossible to do justice to the extensWe departmeot of 
Britisli Topography In this volume, I mast refer the reader, seeking 
ioformatioDy to the list poblished in the Beauties of England and 
Wales. 



BiOfitapJp. 



From no other works» if written with even a tolerable degree of 
talent, can so much knowledge be derived, regarding the formation of 
the intellectual power of man, and the circumstances which usually 
decide the direction and use of those powers. Works thus combining 
a high degree of interest, find their way into every library. Bui 
even in respect to them, a classification is adtisable. Some readere 
prefer the lives and memoirs of statesmen, as often shedding light on 
history, or exhibiting in all the familiarity of their undress, and in their 
domestic circle, men who directed the mighty machinery of the whole 
civilized world. Other readers eagerly take up the lives of those by 
whose science or genius they have been instructed, astonished, bene- 
fitted, or delighted ; and lote to trace them from the first dawa of 
their minds till they shone forth In all their splendour and power. 
Biographical works should, therefore, be classed according to the 
character, condition, and pursuits of the men to whom they relate. 

Dr, Jo Anion, 



3i!mttiotej( of fBt^tOtfitVitt^, 



LONDON BOOKSELLERS. 

The book trade of Lendpn divides itself into four branches. The 
general retail bookseller ; the dealer in old or second-hand books ; 
the wholesale bookseller, who executes ooontry and foreign orders ; 
and the publishing or manufacturing bookseller $ the second class is 
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now scattered own the town, bat they formerly resided in Little 
Britain, which was famoas for them. The wholesale have always 
resided in and near Paternoster Row, but the chief house of this class 
was for^many years on London Bridge. Osborne liTed under the 
gateway of Gray's Inn. Tonson, opposite the Strand Bridge, Millar, 
first opposite St. Clement's Church, and afterwards opposite Ca- 
therine Street. Dodsley on the scite of the Shakspeare Gallery, in Pall 
Mall. Dilly, in the Poultry. 

Many booksellers formerly lived on London Bridge, and the chief 
house for publbhing was for many years on that spot. 

As a specimen of their books, I select the following titles, as they 
occur in the list of Edward Midwinter, at the Lookinge Glasse, on 
London Bridge. 



The LiTes of Jonathan Wyld, Blueskin, and Shepherd. 

The Duty of Women. 

The London Bawd. 

Ladies' Religion* 

Bnnyan's Vision of the World to come. 

Academy of Compliments. 

Accomplished Ladies' Rich Cabinet. 

Aristotle's Masterpiece. 

Artemidorns of Dreams* 

Art of Money Catching. 

Garden of Love. 

Heart's Ease. 

Hocuspocos. 

Hooker's Poor Doubting Christian. 

Ladies' Delight. 

History of Madam St Phaile. 

Oxford Poets— Posie of Godly Prayers. 

The Compleate Servant Maid. 

Crumbs of Comfort. 

Grapes for Saints. 

Sinner's Tears. 



AUOf JuMt PubUthed i 
The Triumph of Love, containing the Surprising Adventures, Ac- 
cidents, and Misfortunes, that many persons have encountered in 
the eager pursuit of their Amorous Inclinations, and fifteen 
Pleasant Relations or Histories for the recrestion of Gentlemen^ 
Ladies, and others who are pleased with such innocent diTcrsiont 
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and amusements. Written originally in Froach, and now dona 
info English. 

K.B. Where likewise all country chapmen may \ie farniibed at the 
very iowest prizes, with 

Bibles of all sorts. 

Common Prayers, 

Testaments, 

Primmers, 

Psalters, 

Horn Books, 

Graramers. 
Aod also with all sorts of Garlands and old Ballads. Threesheet and 
sheet and half Histories, and Godly Books. 



Every bookseller had his sign swinging before his. door, as was the 
case with other trades at that period. 



Among a large collection of publishers lists I select another as 
a specimen of the taste of the age, and the kind of literary speco« 
lationsthey embarked in. 

Books printed for William Crooke, Bookseller, at the sign of the 
Greene Dragon, without Temple Bar, nigh unto the passage into 
the Middle Temple, from the Strand, through Devereuux Court. 
—1683. 
The King-killing Doctrine of the Jesuits, in a sincere discoui;^e to 
the French King, written by a Roman Catholic, in quarto, 
price Is 
Du Moulin's Reflections Reverberated, being a full answer to the 
damning doctrine of Dr. Lewis Du.Moulio, also a confutation of 
Edmund Hickeringell's railing against the Ecclesiastical Court, 
by £. Lane, in quarto, price lt6d 
A Sermon preached at the funeral of a sober religious man found 

drowned in a pit, in octavo, price, bound, Is 
The Spirit of Prophecy, proving that Christ and his Apostles were 
Prophets ; written by the direction.of, and recommended to the 
press by, the Right Reverend Ffith^r in God, Peter, Lord Bishop 
of Ely, in octavo, price 3s 
Popish Cruelties, being an Account of the Treason of Dr. Parr against 
Queen Elizabeth, with his confession of it at his tryal, and his 
denial at his execution, in folio, price Is 
The Travels of Ulysses, how he went to hell and came back again, &c. 
I* 
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The Memoires • aad rare Adventares of Heoriette Sylvia Moliere, a 
great lady in France, now living; written by herself, in six 
parts, in French, and now translated into Englifib, price 4« 

Melpomeoe, or the Musea' Delight, being a collection of New Songi 
and Poems, by several of the present wits, in octavo. 

A Sermon f preached at S. P. T. by the late Usurper, Oliver Crom- 
well, qnarto, price 3d 



Nathaniel Oqncb was the compiler of a number of little books which 
were bawlced about in the time of Charles the Second, by petty chap« 
men, at 1 s each, bound, with alnumber of wood cuts under the name of 
Richard Burto,n ; be lived at the Bell, in the Poultry, near Cheapside, 
they have since been reprinted by Stace, in quarto ; of which were 
Surprising Miracles of Nature and Art, Is 
Extraordinary Ad,ventures of Famous Men, 1» 
Admirable Curiosities and Rarities of England and Wales^ I« 
Wonderful Prodigies of Judgment and Mercy, Is 
Wars in England, Scotland, and Ireland, la 
Historical Remarks on London and Westminster, &c. &c. 



THE TONSONS. 

The Tonsons were a race of booksellers who did honour to their 
profession for integrifty, and by their encouragement of authors. 
Jacob Tonson was the son of Jacob, a barber-surgeon, in Holborn, 
who died in 1668. Jacob was apprenticed, June 5th, 1670, to Thomas 
Basset, bookseller, and having been admitted a freeman of the Com- 
pany of Stationers, December 20th, 1677, commenced business, as his 
brother Richard had done the year before. The fiist edition of the 
Spanish Friar, 1681, was printed for Richard and Jacob Tonson, at 
Gray*s Inn Gate, in Gray's Ion Lane, and at the Judge*s Head, in 
Chancery Lane. 

Moline published several letters from Dryden to Tonson, and Ton- 
son to Dryden. Tonson displays the tradesman, acknowledging the 
receipt of the Translations of Ovid, which he had received for the 



* They were not without their Harriette Wilsons. 

f Cromwell himself was a preacher, and has left us one of his sermoDi 
in print, exactly in the style and manner with those of our modem Pres- 
byterian Teachers ; so was Colonel H^ard, Sir Q, Downing, and several 
others. Sprtft, 
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third Miscellany, with which be it pleated, baLnotfvith (he prkc!, 
having only one thousand four handred and forty six lines for fifty 
gnineas, when be expected to have had one thousand five hundred and 
eighteen lines for forty guineas, adding that he had a better bargahi 
with Juvenal, which is reckoned not so easy to translate as Ovid, 
Most of the other letters relate to the translation of Virgil, and con* 
tain repeated acknowledgments of Tonson*8 kind attentions. ** I 
** thank you heartily,*' he says, V for the sherry; it was the best of the 
" kind I ever drank/* The current coin was at that period wretch- 
edly debased. In one letter Dryden says, ** I expect forty pounds in 
good Sliver, not such as I had formerly. I am not obliged to take 
gold, neither will I, nor stay for it above four and twenty hours 
" after it is due." In 1698, when Dryden published his Fables, 
Tonson agreed to give him two hundred and sixty-eight pounds for 
ten thousand verses, and to complete the full number of lines stipula- 
ted, he gave the bookseller the Epistle to his Cousin, and the 
celebrated Ode. 

The conduct of trades in general in the 17th century, as Mr. Malone 
observes, was less liberal, and their manners more rigid than at pre- 
sent; and hence we find Dryden sometimes speaking of Tonson with 
a degree of asperity, that confirms an anecdote commnnicated to 
Dr. Johnson by Dr. K. of Oxford, to whom Lord Bolingbroke related 
that one day when he visited Dryden, they heard as they were con* 
versing, another person enter the house. **This (said Dryden) 
is Tonson; you will take care not to depart before he goes away, for 
I have not completed the sheet which I promised him, and if you leave 
me unprotected, I shall suffer all the rudeness to which his resentment 
can prompt his tongue." On another occasion, Tonson having re- 
fused to advance him a sum of money for a work on* which he was em- 
ployed, he sent a second messenger to the bookseller, with a satirical 
triplet, adding, '*Tell the dog that he who wrote these lines can write 
more." These descriptive verses, which had the desired effect, by 
some means got abroad in manuscript, and not long after Dryden's 
death, were inserted in '* Paction Displayed^** a satirical poem, sup- 
posed to have been written by William Shipper, which, fromjts viru- 
lent abuse of the opposite party, was extremely popular among the 
Tories. By his success in trade, Tonson had acquired a sufficient sum 
to purchase an estate near Ledbury, in Herefordshire. In 1703 he 
went to Holland for the purpose of procuring paper and getting 
engravings made for the splendid ^edition of Caesar's Commentaries,. 
whiSh he published under the care of Dr. Clarke, in 1712. In 1719 
he made an excursion to Paris, where he spent several months, and 
where he was fortunate enough to gain a considerable sum by advci* 
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turiag in the Missisiipi icheme: from about 1720 he seems to have 
trantferred his business to his nephew, and lived principally upon hi* 
estate in Hertfordshire, till 1736, when he died. 



Swift says, Some know books as they do lords; leaj'n their titles 
exactly, and then brag of their acquaintance. 

l$ooit$renerj9t of %ittlt SSritatn, 

AT THE LATTER END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY* 



The Honourable Roger North makes the following remarks on the 
booksellers of his time. Mr. Robert Scott was, in his time^ the 
greatest librarian in Europe; for besides his stock in England, he had 
warehouses in Frankfort, Paris, and other places, and dealt by fac- 
tors. After he was grown old and much worn by multiplicity of 
business, he began to think of bis ease and to leave off; hereupon he 
contracted with one Mr. Mills, of St. Paulas Church Yard, near 
£\0fiOO, deep, and articled not to open his shop any more ; but Mills, 
with his Auctioneering, Atlases, and Projects, failed ; whereby poor 
Scott lost above half his means, but he held to his contract of not 
opening his shop ; and when he was in London, for he had a country 
bouse, passed most of his time at his house amongst the rest of bis 
books ; and his reading (for he was no mean scholar,) was the chief 
entertainment of his time. He was not only a great bookseller, but a 
conscientious good man ; and when he threw up his trade, Europe 
had no small loss of him. Little Britain was, in the middle of the last 
century, a plentiful emporium of learned authors; and men went 
thither as to a market. This drew to the place a mighty trade, the 
rather because the shops were spacious, and the learned gladly re« 
sorted to them, where they seldom failed to meet with agreeable con 
versation; and the booksellers themselves were knowing and con- 
versable ' men, with whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, the 
greatest wits even pleased to converse, and we may judge the time as 
wdl spent there as (in latter days) either in taverns or coffee houses, 
though the latter hath carried off the spare time of most people. But 
now the emporium is vanished, and the trade contracted into the hands 
of two or three persons, who, to make good their monopoly, ransack 
not only their neighbours of the trade that are scattered about town, 
but all over England ; aye, and beyond the sea too, and sond abroad 

their circulators, and in (hat manner get Into their hands all that it 
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valaable; the rest of the trade are content to take their refuse $ witll 
-vrhich, and the first scum of the press, they furnish one side of a shop, 
-which serves for the sign of a bookseller rather than a real one, but 
instead of selling, deal as factors, and procure what the country di- 
irines and gentry send for; of whom each has his book factor; and 
when wanting any thing, writes to his bookseller, and pays his bill} 
and it is wretched to consider what pick-pocket work, with the help 
of the press, these demi booksellers make : they crack their brains to 
make out selling subjects ; and keep hirelings in garrets on hard meat* 
to write and correct by the groat; so puff up an octavo to a sufficient 
thickness, and there is six shillings current for an hour and a balfs 
reading, and, perhaps, never to be read or looked upon after. One 
that would go higher, must take his fortune at blank walls and cor- 
ners of streets, or repair to the sign of Bateman,* Innys, aod one or 
two more, where are choice, and better pennyworths. 

Oentleman*s Magatilte, 



EDMUND CURLL. 

Edmund Curll lived at the Pope's Head, in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, and afterwards, at the Bible and Dial, in Fleet Street : he died 
in 1748. He was rendered memorable by Pope, in consequence of 
having published a satiric«il piece, entitled Court Poems, in the preface 
of which, they were attributed to a lady of quality, Mr. Pope, or Mr. 
Gay. Curll was, on many accounts, obnoxious to Pope. The mode 
of revenge, however, does as little credit to Pope's philosophy and 
good sense, as it does to his assumed dignity. 

The memory of Edmund Curll has been transmitted to posterity 
with more severe obloquy than he deserved : his demerits Were in a 
great degree atoned for by his indefatigable industry in preserving 
our national remains. Nor did he publish a single volume but what, 
amidst a profusion of base metal, contained some precious ore, some 
valuable reliques, which future collectors would no where else have 
found. Nichols, 



• Mr. Bateman, who lived in Little Bfitain, dealt principally in old 
books. He would never suffer any peison whatever to look into one book 
in his shop ; and when asked a reason for it, would say «* I suppose you 
may be a Physician, or an Author, and want some receipt or quotation j 
and if you buy it, I will engage it to be perfect before you leave mc, but 
not after, as I have suffered by leaves bdng torn out, and the books re- 
turned, to my very great loss and prejudice." 
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Tht General Biographical DIctioDary states be had his ears cut off la 
the pillory, for pablishiDg some obscene books. 

Bowles says Carll raked up whatcTcr he coald that might throw the 
least reflection on Pope, who seemed to think, in his literary transac- 
tions, that <*all was^itA which came to the net," whether it was gained 
■respectably in his profession, or by ** helping lame teandal about*** 

Swift thos relates the story, p. 391. The mode of revenge alluded 
to was this.— 

Wm. Lintot, a bookseller, desired a conference with Mr. Cnrll 
abont settling a title page, inviting him at the same time to take a 
whet together. Mr. Pope, who is not the only instance how persons 
of bright parts may be carried away by the instigation of the devil, 
found means to convey himself into the same room, under pretence of 
business with Mr. Lintot, who, it seems. Is the publisher of his Homer. 
This gentleman, with a seeming coolness, reprimanded Mr. Carll for 
wrongfully ascribing to him the aforesaid poems ; he excused himself 
by declaring that one of his authors (Mr. Oldmixonby name,) gave the 
copies to the press, and wrote the preface. Upon this, Mr. Pope, 
being [to all appearances satisfied, very civilly drank a glass of sack 
to Mr. Curll, which he as civilly pledged, and though the liquor. In 
colour and taste, differed not from common sack, yet was it plain, by 
the pangs this unhappy stationer felt soon after, tiiat some poisonous 
drug had been secretly infused therein. 

Curll, when at the Pope's Head, in Rose Street, published a cata- 
logue of books, of twenty-five pages, classed accordingto the subjects. 
He also dealt in second-hand books. 



EDWARD CAVE, 

THE PROJECTOR OF THE GENTL£BfAN*S MAGAZINE- 

Cave was born in 1091. At the time he planned the magazine he 
vras a journeyman printer, aad had obtained by hit wife*s interest a 
f mall place in the post oflSce: by a constancy of diligence and diver- 
sification of employment, he, in time, collected a sum suflkient for 
the purchase of a small printing house, and began. In 1788, the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, a periodical pamphlet, of which the scheme is 
known wherever the English language is spoken. To this undertaking 
he owed the affluence in which he passed the last twenty years of his 
life, and the fortune which he left behind him, which, though large, 
might have been much larger, had he not rashly and wantonly 
impaired it by innumerable projects, of which, 1 know not that one 
succeeded. 

L 
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Cave, when he formed the project, was far from expecting the soc- 
cess which he found; and others had so little proipe<Jt df its eonse- 
qnence, that though, he had seTeral years talked of his plan among 
printers and booksellers, none of them thought it worth ihe trial. 
That they were not restrained by their virtue from executing Another 
man*s design, was sufficiently apparent as soon as that design began to 
be gainful, for In a few years a multitude of Magazines arose and 
finished ; only the London Magazine, supported by a powerful asso- 
ciation of booksellers, and circulated with all the art, and all the 
cunning of trade, exemplified itself from the general fate of Cave's 
invaders, and obtained, though not an equal, a considerable sale; (it 
terminated Its existence in 1785.) 

Cave now began to aspire to popularity ; and being a greater lover 
of poetry than any other art, he sometimes offered subjects for poems 
and proposed prizes for the best performances. The first prize was 
fifty pounds, for which, beitig but newly acquainted with wealth, ai/d 
thinking the influence of fifty pounds irresistible, he expected the 
first authors in the kingdom to appear as competitors, and offered the 
allotment of the prize to the university. But when the time came, 
no name was seen among his writers that had been ever seen before ; 
the universities and several private men rejected the province of 
auigning the prize. 

At all this Mr. Cave wondered for awhile, but his natural judgment, 
and a wider acquaintance with the world, soon cured falm of Iris as* 
tonishment, as of many other prejudices and errors. He continued to 
improve his magazine, and had the satisfaction of seeing Its success 
proportionate to his diligence : he died January, 1754. 

Dr, Johnson. 



LOSS OF BOOKS AT THE FIRE OF LONDdN. 

The poor booksellers have been, indeed, ill-treated by Vulean. 

So many noble impressions consumed by their trusting them io the 

•churches, as the loss is estimated n^are two hundred thousand pounds. 

""■"■"""" Bvetyn» 

Oldys left a thick quarto manuscript, now lost, thui entitled ;— 
Remarks on Booksellers. 

Of London Libraries, with Anecdotes of Collector^ of Books. 



In propottion to the general profits on capital obtained in our 
country, booksellers' are not opulent 

Thair trade Is too speculative, too hazardous^ a few may be opu- 
lent, but not the greater number. Can that trade be generally lucra- 
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five, in which, within a year and a half, payments have been stopped 
to the a^ioont of near a million sterling, in five or six houses only ? 

An eighteen-penny volume has been known to have cleared eighteen 
^undred pounds in four or five ye^rs. Another instance — An 
authoress, who held her own copyright, received a hundred pounds 
yearly for a four-shilling tract. But are these common occurf ences ? 
By no^means* On the other hand, I have known thousands of pounds 
expended on works, to sell less than one hundred copies- So in other 
trades; ten thousand pounds have been cleared by the pattern 
of a gown, but how many have never paid for the wood the block 
was cot on ? 

VYSE'8 SPELLING. 

It is, perhaps, useful to record, that while the compositions of ge- 
nius are but slightLy remunerated, though sometimes as productive as 
the household stuff of literaiture, the latter is rewarded with princely 
magnificence. At the sale of the Robinsons, the'copy right of Pj/«e*s 
SpelUng BookuAd at the enoraM>us price of two thousand two hundred 
ponnds, with an annuity of fifty guineas to the author. 



WILUAM CAXTON, 

THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOKSELLER. 

m 

Was born, according to his oivo statement, in the weald or woody 
parts of ICei^t; with respect to the date of his birth we are left to 

surmise ; A^>s ftt^^^B ^c ycQ^ ^^A?* ^^ ^^^ works he expresses hi 
gratMu^ejto his pai;^qts for having caused him to be instructed in his 
y-<Nith, and thereby " to get his living truly.** He was put apprentice 
between. lus fifteenth and eighteenth years, to one Robert Large, a 
mercer of considerable eminence, who was afterwards Lord Mayor 
of Lon4on* Mercers in those da^s traded in all sorts of rich goods; 
amongst other commodities books were included ; his master on his 
death bequeathed him a legacy of twenty marks, a great sum in those 
days. After this he travelled as an agent or factor for the mercers in 
the low countries. In 1464 he was joined in a commission with 
Richard^ Whitehill, to continue and conclude a treaty of trade and 
commerce between Edward the Fourth, and Philip, puke of Bur- 
gundy ; in this document they are styled ambassadors and special 
deputies : during his continuance abroad he indulged his literai'y pas- 
sion in the perusal of histories and romances, and finished the trans- 
action of Raoul le Fevre Recyeil des ^istoires de Troye. 
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On tbe marriage of Lady Margaret to Charles, Duke of Bargvady, 
' his Bfjyesty placed Cazton upop her house establishment $ he iaforiBS 
us, 00 finishing the History of Troy, his eyes were dimmed with over 
much looking npon the white paper. 

It Is coqjectored he consulted Zell and OIpe, of the Cologne press, 
and Colard Mansion, of Bruges, as to the materials necessary for the 
art 

The Qame of Chest is considered to be the first book ever printed 
in England, 1471; it is dedicated to the Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward the Fourth. * 

Upon his arrival in England, his press was set up in a part of 
Westminster Abbey, at which time Thomas Mulling, Bishop of Here- 
ford, held the Abbotship of St. Peter, in commendam ; exclusive of 
the labour of working at bis press, he continued, although stricken 
in years, to translate &nd print not fewer than five thousand folio 
pages, and that his like for industry had never yet appeared : he died 
in 1491 or 1492. Mr. Ames records the following as written in a 
very old hand in an edition of Frvetus Temporum* — Of your charite 
pray for the soul of Myster Willyam Caxton, that in hys tyme was a 
man of moche ornate and moche renowned wysdome and cunninge, 
and decesed full crysterly, the yere of our Lord, 1491. 
*' Moder of Merci shyld hym from thorribul fynd, 
*' And bring hym to lylTeternall that nevyr hath ynd." 

Newcoort, in his Repertoriom, says. — St. Ann's, an old chapel, over 
against which the Lady Margaret, mother to King Henry the Seventh, 
erected an alms-house for poor women, which is now turned into 
lodgings for singing men of the college. The place wherein this 
chapel and alms-house stood was called the Eleemosi nary or Almonry, 
now, corruptly, the Amboy ; for that the alms of the abbey were 
there distributed to the poor: in which the Abbot of Westminster 
erected the first press for printing that ever was in England, and 
where William Caxton practised it. 

Cazton had a shop at the Sun, in Fleet Street, in which he was soc- 
ceeded by Wynkyn de Worde* 



GERMAN BOOK TRADE. 

As Frankfort monopolizes tbe trade in wine, so Leipzig monopolizf i 
the trade in books. 

It is here that every German author (and in no country are autbon 
so numerous) wishes to produce the children of his brain, and that 
too, only during the Easter fair. He will submit to any degree of 
exertion that his work may be ready for publication by that import- 
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uit seatQfD, wheo tbe whole brotherhood is in Uboar, from the Rhine 
to the ViBtnla. Whatever the period of |;eitation may be, the time 
when he shall come to the birth is fixed by the Almanacic. If the 
auspicious moment pass away, he willing iy bears his borden twelve 
months longer, till the next advent of the Bibliopolical Lucina. This 
periodical littering at Leipzig, does not at all arise, as is sometimes 
supposed, from all or most of the books being printed there; Leipzig 
has only its own proportion of printers and publishers. It arises 
firom the manlier in which this branch of trade is carried on iu Ger- 
many. Every bookseller of any eminence, throoghout the Con- 
federation, has an agent or commissioner in Leipzig. If he wishes to 
procure works which have been published by another, he does not 
address himself* directly to the publisher, but to his own commissioner 
in Leipzig. The latter again, whether he be ordered to transmit to 
another, books published by his principal, or to procure for his prin- 
cipal books published by another, instead of dealing directly viith 
the person from whom he is to purchase, or to whom he is to sell, 
treats only with his Leipzig agent. Tbe order is received by the 
publisher, and the books by the purchaser at third hand. The whole 
book trade of Germany thus centres In Leipzig. Wherever books 
may be printed, it is there they must be bought, it is there that the 
trade is supplied. 

Such an arrangement, though it employ four persons instead of two, 
is plainly an advantageous arrangement for Leipzig, but the very 
fact, that it has subsisted two hundred years, and still flourishes, seems 
to prove that it is likewise beneficial to the trade in general. Abuses 
in public institutions may endure for centuries, but inconvenient ar- 
rangements in trade, which affect the credit side of a man*s balance 
sheet at the end of the year, are seldom long lived, and German book- 
sellers are not less attentive to profit than any other honest man in 
an honest business. 

Till the middle of the sixteenth century, publishers, in the proper 
sense of the word, were unknown. 

John Otto, bom at Nurnberg, in 1510» is said to be the earliest on 
record, who made bargains for copyrights without being himself a 
printer. Some years afterwards two regular dealers in the same de- 
partment, settled at Leipzig, where the university, already in high 
fame, had produced a demand for books, from the moment the art of 
printing wandered up from the Rhine 

Before the end of the century the book fair was established. It 
prospered so rapidly that in 1660 the Easter Catalogue, wbjcb has 
been annually continued ever since, was printed for the first time. 

It now presents every year, in a thick octavo volume, a collection 
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of new books, and new editioos, to whicft there it no p.a9«>|lel io 
Europe. Tbe writing public is oot of all proportion too lai^ for 
the reading public of Germany. 

At the fair, all the brethren of tbe trade flock together in l^eipsig, 
not only from every part of Germany, bat from ertry Kiiropeaa 
country where ^^nnan books are sold, to settle account* and examine 
the harvest of the year. The number always amounts to several 
hundreds, and they have built an Exchange for theraselvefi. 

Tet a German publisher has fewer prospects of turning his manu- 
scripts to good account, than the same class of persons in any other 
country, that knows the value of intellectual labour. 

There is a part called Nachdruckerei, or reprinting, which gmiwt 
on the vitals of the poor author, and paralyses the most enterprtsiag 
publisher. Each state of the confederation has Its own la^ of copy- 
right, and an author is secured against piracy only in the state where 
he prints. But he writes for all, for they all speak the same lan- 
guage. If the book be worth any thing it is immediately reprinted 
In some ncighbouriDg state, and as the pirate pays nothing for the 
copyright, he can obviously afford to undersell the ori^nal pob- 
lisher. 

Wirtemberg, though she can boast of possesting, in Gotta, ope of 
the most honourable and enterprising {publishers of Germany, is pe- 
culiarly notorious as a nest for these birds of prey. The worst of it 
Is, that authors of reputation are precisely those to whom the system 
Is most fatal. The reprinter meddles wkh nothing except what he 
already knows will find buyers. The rights of unsaleable book« are 
scrupulously observed, the honest publisher is never disturbed in hii 
losing speculations, but when he has been fortunate enough to become 
master of a work of genius or utility, the piratical publi&her is in- 
stantly in his way. All the states do not deserve to be equally in- 
volved in this censure. Prussia, I believe, has shown herself liberal 
in protecting every Gennan publisher. Some of the utterly insignifi' 
cant states are among tbe most troublesome ; ffor roprintiqg can be 
carried on in a small just as well as io a great one. Tbe bookseller 
who published Relnhardt*s Sermons was attacked by a reprint which 
was announced to appear in Remlinger, in Wirtemberg. The pirate 
demanded fourteen thousand florins, or nearly twelve hundred pounds, 
to give up his design. 

The publisher thought that so exorbitant a demand justified him 
in applying to the government, but all he could gain was the limita- 
tion of the sum to a thousand pounds. Such a system almott annihi- 
lates the value of literary labour. 
No publisher can pay a high price for a manuscript* by whiichy if ^^ 
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turns out ill, he is sure to be a loser, and by which, if it turns out well, 
it ii far from certain that he will be a gainer. From the value which 
he might otherwise be inclined to set on the copyright, he must 
always deduct the sum which it probably will be necessary to ex- 
pend, in buying off reprinters, or he must calculate that vahie on the 
supposition of a very limited circulation. 

At what rate would Mr. Murray ha?e paid Lord Byron, or Mr. 
Constable take the manuscript of the Scottish Novels, if the statute 
protected the one only in Middlesex, and the other only in the County 
of Edinburgh ? 

Hence it is that German authors, though the most industrious, are 
likewise the worst remunerated of the writing tribe* I have heard it 
said that Goethe has received, for some of his works, about a louis d'or 
a sheet, and it is certain that he has made much money by them : but I 
have often likewise heard the statement questioned as incredible. 

Beifger, in his humourous Epistle topokingk, estimates poetry at a 
pound a sheet, law and medicine at five shillings. 

The nnpleasing exterior of ordinary German printing, the coarse 
watery paper and worn out types^ may be referred, in some 
measure, to the same cause. The publisher, or the author who pub- 
lishes on his own account, naturally risks as little capital as possible 
on the hazardous speculation. Besides it is his interest to diminish 
the temptation to reprint, by making his own edition as cheap as 
possible. 

The system has shown its effect, by keeping up the frequency of 
publication by subscription, even among authors of the roost settled 
and popular reputation. Klopstock, after the Messiah had fixed his 
fame, published in this way. 

There has been no publisher more successful than Cotta, and no 
German writer has been so well repaid as Goethe; yet the last Tu- 
bingen edition of Goethe himself, is adorned with a long list of sub- 
scribers. What should we think of Scott or Campbell publishing a 
new poem by sulMcription ? RusteWs Tour in. Qermtmy^ vol, 1. 

Before the invention of printing, books were sold at an enormous 
price, as appears by what Gaguin wrote to one of his friends who had 
sent to him from Rome to procure a Concordance for him. " I have 
** notjto this day, found out a Concordance, except one that is greatly 
** esteemed, which Paschasius, the bookseller, has told me is to be sold, 
" but the owner of it is abroad, and it may be had for a hundred 
" crowns of gold ! " 



About the Itme of Henry the Second the manner of publishing the 
works of authors was to have them read over for three days succes- 
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Bively, before ooe of the aniversities, or other judges appointed by 
the public ; and if they met with approbation, copies of them were 
permitted to be taken, which were usually done by monks, scribes, 
illuminors and readers, who were brought or trained to that purpose 
for their sole maintenance and support. On the first spreading of the 
art of printing, the body of monks, scribes, illuminors, and readers, 
strenuously endeatoured with all their might to check its growth. 
The monks declaimed from their pulpits, ** that there was a new 
" language discovered called Greek, of which people should beware, 
** since it was that which produced all the heresies: that in this 
*' language was come forth a book called the New Testament, which 
'* was full of briars and thorns, and was now in every body's hands.** 



There' is something melancholy in the study of biography, becaoK 
it is a history of the dead. Biography, with us, is a re-nnion with 
human existence in its most excellent state ; and we find nothing dead 
in the past, while we retain the sympathies which only require to be 
awakened. 

As allied to genius, it often presents a melancholy picture. The 
following cases of the poverty and imprisonment of authors will 
amply support the position. — 

It was in prison that Boethius composed his excellent book on the 
Consolations of Philosophy. 

GROTIUS in confinement wrote bis Commentary on St. Matthew. 

BUCHANAN, in the dungeon of a monastery, in Portugal, composed 
his excellent Paraphrases on the Psalms of David. 

MICHAEL CERVANTES composed the best and most agreeable 
book in the Spanish language, during his captivity in Barbary, 
and is supposed to have died of hunger. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH produced in his confinement, his Hbtory 
of the World, of whom it is observed, to employ the language of 
Hume, " they had leisure to refiect on the hardship, not to say 
injustice of ^his sentence ; they pitied his active and enterprising 
spirit, which languished in the regions of confinement ; they were 
struck with the extensive genius of the man, who, being educated 
amidst naval and military enterprises, had* surpassed, in the pur- 
suits of literature, even those of the most recluse and sedentary 
lives I and they admired his unbroken magnanimity, which at bis 
age, and under his circumstances, could engage him to undertake 
and execute so great a work as his History of the Worlds 
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KOMER, poor anil bliod, re^orfed to the pnblic places to recite his 
▼enet'for a morsel of bread. 

PLAUTUS, the facetioui poet, gained a livelihood by assisting a 
miller, 

ALDUS MANUnUS was So wretchedly poor, that the eipence of re- 
moving his library from Venice to Rome made him insolvent. 

CAMORNS was deprived of the necessaries oflife, and is believed to 
have perished in the streets. 

Sismoodithas speaks of him.— 
Camoens fut expos6 aux plus cruels besoins il manquait soarent do 

pain; et un esctave qa*il avoit ramenc des Indes, mendiait la liuit 

dans, les rues poor fournir une chetive nourriture au po^te qui faisait 

deja la gloire detoules les Espagnes. 

TASSO was often reduced to borrow a trifiing sum from a friend to 
subsist through the week. He alludes to his distress in a sonnet 
which headdresses to his cat, entreating her to assist him during 
the night with the lustre of her eyes. 

*' Xon avendo candela per Uerivere i $uoi vertiJ* 

The illustrious CARDINAL BENTIVOGLIO, the ornament of Italy 
and of literature, languished in his old age in the most distressful 
poverty. lu 

L£ SAGE resided in a little cottage on the borders of Paris, and 
never knew what it was to possess any moderate degree of comfort 
lA pecuniary matters. 
OTWAY, a dramatic poet of the first class, perished with hunger. 
PURCHAS, who, in the reign of James the First, spent his life in 
travels and study to form his relation of the world, was thrown 
into prison at the suit of his printer. 
MILTON sold his immortal work for ten pounds, being too poor to 

undertake the printing of it on his own account. 
SAVAGE died in Bristol goal for a debt o f eight pounds. 
BOYCE, whose poem on creation ranks high in poetic excellence, 
was absolutely famished to death, and was found dead in a gar- 
ret, with a blanket thrown over his shoulders and fastened by a 
skewer, with a pen in his hand. 
CHATTERTON, while he supplied a variety of Monthly Magazines 

with materials, could not always get bread to his water. 
Dr. EDWARD CASTELL laboured seventeen years in compiling and 
publishing his Lexicon Heptaglotton, which usually accompanies 
Walton*s Polyglot Bible. During the time he was so engaged, 
he Aiaintained at his own cost, and in his own house, as writers, 
seven Englishmen and as many Foreigners, all of whom died be- 

M 
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fwe the W40ck wai conpleCed. BetMet ezptmAtng twefre tlNMi« 
sand poitods of hb own property on Ihif gront work he wn obliged 
to borrow near two thouiand pounds Mere, and that not being 
safficient, he was constrained to petition Charles 4he Second, that 
a prison might not at last be the reward of so much labour and 
expence. This produced a circular letter from the king to the 
bishops and temporal nobility, recommending the work to tliem 
for their encouragement, and earnestly soliciting pecuoiary as- 
sistance to the embarrassed author. 

Notwithstanding this, the doctor ended his days in poverty, and 
a great part of the impression was thrown into garrets. 
Where many of the copies were destroyed by damp, or the rats. 
The book now fetches a high price ; and bad (he author lived in 
our time, he would have acquired both profit and honour. 

TERENCE was a slave. 

SPENSER died forsaken and in distress. 

DRYDEN lived in poverty and in want. 

STEELE lived a life of perfect warfare with bailiffs. 

GOLDSMITH sold his Vicar of Wakefield for a trifle, to save him 
from the gripe of the law. 

BUTLER, the author of Iludibras, lived in penury and died poor. 

HENRY AINSWORTH. This person was a celebrated schoUr, an 
excellent divine, and a painful sufferer for nonconformity. In 
his exile, at Amsterdam, he was porter to a bookseller, and is 
said, by Mr. Roger Williams, to haTe lived upon nine pencea 
week and some boiled roots. 

Dr. Doddridfe njv, AInsvortb on tb« Pentateuch, Ptmlme, uid Solooioa*! Soog, 
is a ffood book, fiill of very valuable Jewish leaniog ; and bU "inttatton Is, U 
manj plaoea* to be prefiMred to oar own, etpedalljr on tbe Paalaa. 

OCKLEY, the Orientalist, who wrote the History of the Saracens, 

ended his last eventful history in Cambridge Castle, for debt. 
RUSHWORTH, the celebrated historian, author of the Historical 

Collections, passed his last days in a prison : he died la the King's 

Bench of a broken heart. 
RYMER, the author of the Federa, was obliged to sell his books and 

collections in the hour of distress. 

With the fate of authors, the fate of books may not be inappro- 
priate. 

There are above one thousand books published annually in Gr<at 
Britain, on six hundred of which there is a commercial loss, on two 
hundred oo gain, on one hundred a trifling gain, and only on one 
hundred any considerable profit; seven hundred and fifty are for- 
gotten within the year, another hundred in two years, another hundred 
and fifty in three years, not more than fifty survive seven years, and 
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fOMtely Om are tWvglil •fmhw twenty yernn. Of tbe fifty tliovsand 
bo«k» publUked in the tefeatecotk eentttry, not more tbon fifty are now 
inctliaiatioo, and of the eighty tlioutaDd boolu published hi theeigh- 
feeptbceatery, not awre than three huadfed are eontldered worth re- 
priatiagaad not more than five haadred aretooght afrer at the present 
iime« siaee the first writing i that it In thirty-two centiirfes, only 
aboat five hundred works, of writers of all aatioas, bate sustained 
themtalfct agaioit the d^aarlag inflaeace of time. 



Cfie Itoor 3llttt|^ocjtf of 4Bnt6 Jbttat, 

From this street has proceeded an infinity of wit and hnmonr, and 
which has absolutely denominated a sect of authors, and a species of 
literatare that has not a little benefited mankind. It is impossible to 
say when authors first settled upon this their ooce favourite spot; but, if 
we suffer conjecture to occupy the place of certainty, I should suppose 
they were poorer In former ages than the present, and chose this place 
of abodefor the cheapness of living ; for it is upon record, that abont 
the time that wit and learning fixed their abode in Grub Street, the 
steward, magistrate, and leet jury of the manor of Finsbury, with all 
their oflicers, tenants, &c. amounting to more than fifty persons, 
dined at the Turk's Head, In the Moor Fields, at the expense of 
twenty -three shillings, a sum now scarcely to be thought immoderate 
for the ample meal and etceteras of one person of the same descrip* 
tioa. This quarter had also for many ages, been famous as a recep- 
tacle for authors of the lower, but still the most useful branches of 
literature. Here, before the discovery of printing, lived many of 
those ingenious persons who wrote the small histories then in use, 
also the A. B. Cor absies, together with tb'e Ave, Creeds, Graces, 
&c. &c. When the art of printing made the trade of an author'of 
greater importance, when the black letter copies were with facility 
pnultiplied, ad infinitum, when volumes and piles of volumes wero 
formed, and stationers, which name they derived from being stationed 
at the corners of streets, particularly about Long and Hosier Lanes, 
the Old Bailey, Grey Friar's Wall, Paul's Cloisters, Barbican, and 
many other places, became booksellers, and collecting themselves 
into a fraterajty, chose for their residence. Little Britain and Alders- 
gate Street ; for in those early periods not one had crept so far as the 
Black Horse, without Newgate. Wheo their best patrons, the book* 
sellers, had so snugly seated tbemselTCS, they thought it was high time 
to look about, they therefore chose for their altitudes, the houses of 
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Grab Street, from its vietoity to the different preites, aad frmn beiog 
the centre of a great Dinnbep of coDTenieot alleys, courts, and back- 
ways, by which a man who had any turn towards topography, might 
get to or escape from hi» publisher's shop,' wikfaont exposing hili per- 
son to more hazard than that of once crossing the High Street* It 
will be evident to any one who considers ^lathematically the ancieot 
plan of this part of the town, by drawing a tnaagle ftom the ex- 
treme parts of the baildiog* that it waa similar to a large cobWeb, of 
which Grab Street was the middle. 

Tn this street lived and died. Fox, the Martryologist, Speed, the 
Historian, Richard Smith, k learned Antiquarian, and the immortal 
Milton. • 



9[n CoHettionjef, 

Chalmers. A General Biog^raphical Dictionary, by 
Alexander Chalmer39 a new edition consider* 
ably enlarged, in 32 vols, octavo, 19/ 4s. 

AiKiN. General Biography, or Lives Critical and 
Histojical, of the most Eminent Persons of all 
ages and countries, 1799, 1815, 10 vols, quarto, 
7/7*. 

Watkins. a General biographical Dictionary, by 
Dr. Watkins, 25*. 

There is a work called the Annual Biography and 
Obituary, which gives a sketch of the Lives of 
Eminent Persons, deceased in the current year : 
it commenced in 1815, at 15* each volume. 

An interesting series might be formed of the Memoirs 
of Eminent Persons, in the various departments 
of Literature and Science, classed in the branches 
in which they particularly excelled; some at- 
tempts have been made in this manner, but no uni- 
form collection has yet appeared. There is 
M^Piarmid's Lives of British Statesmen, Bio^ra- 
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l^eal Dictiosftry af MttBicians,* Dictionary of 
Living Authors, and some excellent single vo* 
lumes, now extant, which would shine if placed 
with a regular series. 

The excellent, and now scarce book, ** Yasari vite di 
Pittori,'* would form a good model for such a 
work. It is much to be wondered that no one has 
attempted to give a translation of this entertaining 
production, which, I doubt not, would be accepta* 
bly received by the public. 

Messrs. Hunt and Clarke are publishing, in a neat 
form, a collection of Autobiography, which is ex- 
tremely interesting, containing the memoirs of 
many celebrated characters • 

Biographical Sketches o( British Characters, deceased 
since the accession of George the Fourth^ com- 
prising two hundred and thirty subjects, chronolo- 
gically arranged, with a list of their engraved por- 
traits; by William Miller, handsomely printed in 2 
vols, quarto, price SI Ss ; twenty-five copies only 
on large paper, price 10/. 

M J mothre is not to enlo^Iie the dead, bj fivinf a false TamUh to glaring de- 
fects ; it appears to me more useful to societj to draw natur** as she is; to display 
the defeeCs aa well as the beantlei ; and to show, not bj fmaginarjr snmlws, bat 
bj palpable and undisguised acts, what a mixture of inconsistencies mankind is; 
and If. in thlt ehronolegleal series of recently living characters, there should be 
Ibond some fSew la elerated lifb, whose glaring vices 1 hare veatiired to paint In 
the honest colouring of had ignant truth, let no ungenerous motive be attribated. 
The iBBtanoes are not nnmerons ; they, thank God ! seldom occur In this conatiy ; 
bnt whenever decency, decorum, and public opinion, are thus, in broad day, est at 
deAanee, the poatlramoos diaracter of the horrid perpetrators cannot be too openlj 
exposed te the scorn and contempt of the rising generation. 

Of the collections of lives by the ancient writers of 
Greece and Rome, there is Plutarch , DiogenesLaer- 
tus, Cornelius Nepos, and Suetonius; of which, 
the modern English translations extant are : 
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Ij8ipyfaorne*8 Travslation of Plutereh*8 Lives, correct- 
eA by Archdeaeon Wrangham, in 6 octavo vols, 
considered the best, 21 lis, 8 vols, duodecimo, 
1/16*. — 



^«H« 



Ijodgul^ Portraits of th^ I11^9tri9U8 Persops of the 
Court of Henry the Eighth, designed by Holbein, 
aD4 engraved by Bartolozzi, the biographical 
notices are from the pen of Mr. Edipund L^ge, 
Lancaster Herald, folio, containing 14 parts. 

Thb cbannlofi coitij* and captiyatiDS perfonnance, as Br. Dibdfai descrnw it, 
•Mtalnt d||;klgr-t«o plato, two aw of Holbein and bfa wUb ; ftlxty«€%bf of per- 
■oos vboaa naasM are kBovn, aad iW9\rt of anoajmooa pciaooa^es^ Ibtrc ait 
•boat levett or dgbt not engraved by Bartoloxxi, price about 25/. 

This book ivas republished in a small folio form, in 
I81S, by Mr» John Nicol, which obtains about 

10/ 10^. 

Fortndts of the Illustrtons Personages of Great Bri- 
tain, with biographical and historical menoifs of 
their lives and actions, in two royal folio volames, 
Ae biikgraphical notices are fron the same elegant 
pe» as the former work, a t|iird volume is now in 
the course of publication : not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty portraits are contained in the tird 
volumes, coniplcted in I89I, by the roost celebra- 
ted artists, from original paintings in the posses- 
sion of the nobility and gentry of this country. 
The plates having been destroyed, the work cannot 
fiiil to DEiaintain a high price, about 3G/, ordinary 
paper. 

This work has likewise been republished on a smaller 
scale, in a style of equal excellence, in parts, each 
containing five plates, imperial octavo, 12$ Sd. 

A* a work of btoflpraphj It ta comprebeBiIre aad avthentlc; at a woi^ of lit tt 
aasBot b«too bigblj Taloed or eaeouafed. 
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British Giallery of Conteibporary Portraits, 8 vofe. 
^tlas quarto, 31/. 

SDetac^b ^io0rapl|p, or Single 3LVk0^ 

Roper. The Life of Sir Thomas More, by this 
author, has been elegantly reprinted by Mr. Trip- 
hook, to Tvhich the received portrait of More is 
prefixed. 

Cavendish. The private secretary of Wolsey- faaar 
given ns an invaluable piece of biography of liis 
master, which has been recently reprinted by Mt. 
Singer, with historical and critical notices, 2 vob. 
octavo. 

Galt. Of the same prelate may be noticed, the Life 
by J. Gait, Esq. octavo, lOs 6d. 

Isaac Walton. The delightful biographies of Dr. 
Donne, Sir H. Wotton, Mr. R. Hooker, Mr. G. 
Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson, by Isaac Walton, 
with notes by Dr. Zouch, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4^, 

IMUUB Walton** Umt wu «fto of br. JohiiMB^ mort Ihvowite IMkfe. br. 
Donne's life, he Mf4, was the most perfect of than. He obeerrad, thai it wat 
wonderfal that Walton, who wat in a ? ery low titnatlSn la lifc^ ikovld have keen 
film iUarl; received bf ao many great bmb. 

Mr. CoUingwood, at Oxford, has printed a neat 
edition in two duodecimo volumes, at lOs^ 

Mr. Major, the bookseller, has recently published a 
new edition of Walton^s Lives, to match the un- 
rivalled edition of the Complete Angler, it is com- 
prised in two volumes of the same form, with nu- 
merous wood-cut and copper-plate embellishments, 
185, fine paper, 1/ I6(. 

Strype. The biographical labours of Strype have 
been reprinted at the Clarendon Press. 
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Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, by Stfj-pe, 2 vols. 

octavo, 1/ 10*. 
The Life of Sir Thomas Smith, 1820, octavo, 7s 6d. 

^ — . Bishop Aylmer, 1820, octavo,?*, 

Sir John Cheke, 1821, octavo, 7*. . 

Bishop Grindal, 1821, 13* 6d. 

Stbypb. The Life of Archbishop Parker, 3 vols. 

octavo, 182 r, Il8s6d. 
The Life of Bishop Whitgift, 3 vols, octavo, 

1822, USs6d. 
CoLET. The Life of Dean Colet, by Dr. Knight, has 

also been reprinted at Oxford, in octavo, for 14*. 
WiCKLiFFE. The Life of Wickliffe, by the Rev, 

John Lewis, has been reprinted in the same place, 

with additions, 1820, octavo, 10*. 

A more ample bioffrapbj of this lominary of the Reformation would wtil employ 
tke time of some talented pen, and would confer an acceptable service to the cauie 
of the Protertaat Cbnrch of England. 

Burnet. The Lives of Sir Matthew Hale and Lord 
Rochester are valuable specimens in this depart- 
ment^ 18mo. portraits, 4^, boards. 

Bttniet*li LMb of Roeliester, the Critic ought to read tbt Hs eloquence, the Phik>- 
sophar Ibr its arfuroents, and the Sufait for Its piety. Dr, JsAiMtn. 

MiDDLETON. The Life of Cicero, by Dr. Middle- 
ton, in two octavo volnmes, \6s. 

This may be considered an elaborate, learned, 'and admirably written perfonO* 
•ace: the Ute Charles James Fox always upoiio warmly of ihe biography of Cici^ 
by Middletou. Dr. Conyer*s Miildieton was, at first, more addicted to music than 
toleamfaig; but Dr. Bentley calling him a fiddler, it excited him to a close appH* 
cation to study. and he soon shewed Dr. Bentley lie could write as well as fiddle* 

North. The Lives of the Right Honourable Francis 
North, Baron Guildford, Lord Keeper under the 
Great Seal of Charles the II. and ^ames the II. 
the Honourable Sir Dudley North, and the Rer« 
Dr. John North, new edition, 3 vols, octavo, 
1/ I6s. 

These Tolnmes afford an eutertahifng delineation of maanen Li the period to 
which they relate. 
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liOWTH. TThc Life of Wykeham, (by Bishop Lowth,) 

the greatest Prelate of his age and country, octavo, 

7s 6d. 
Wartok, The Life of Sir Thomas Pope, Founder 

of Trinity College, Oxford, octavo, 10*. 
BoswELL. The Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, by 

James Boswell, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ lOsy 5 vols. 

duodecimo, 1/55. 

Thb It a fakbfel hiitory of Johason't Life, tnd 'flUifbiti « moat totmUlng plc- 
tnre of the character of that iUastrloas moralift, delineated with a maitarlj hand i 
sach another piece of donettlc palntlsf, in Maeii and white, it no whereto be 
aeen. Dr. Dlbdin UronKlj reoommeiids an illnitrated J^naon** life, which 
would certainly affbrd a fiae Bcope for the collector. 

RoscoE. The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, by Wil- 
liam Roscoe, 2 vols, quarto, 2/ Ss, 3 vols, octavo, 
]ins6d. 

The Life of Leo the Xth, 4 vols, quarto, 6l6sy 6 vols, 
octavo, 31 3s: a. new edition is preparing in four 
volumes, octavo. 

The st jrle oftliese worics is pnre and elegant ; the fecti are interesting and iattme* 
tlfe; they were new to the greafer part of Bagil4i readen t firerii fefontftlB heads 
of inteiUgODce were ejcplored, and a stream of knowledgie flowed Ibrth. 

Mr Ro«coe publidied.in 1833, Illustrations, Historical and Critical, of the Life 
of Lorenao de Medici, a toIoom elegaatlj written and Aill ef iatereaC 

Dr. Dibdin says ; the Auto-Biography of Gibbon, at- 
tached to his posthumous works, edited by Lord 
Sheffield, is, perhaps, one of the most popular 
productions of its kind, of modern times: in five 
octavo volumes, 3/ 3s. 

CbxB. The Biographical labours of Archdeacon 
Coxe are considerable in extent, and are likely 
to be more appreciated by posterity than in the 
present times: they all possess sterling merit. 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 4 vols, oc- 
tavo, 21 2s, 

N 
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CosLE. Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 2 vols. 

octavo, 1/ 6s. 
■ Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 6 vols. 

octavo, and a quarto atlas, 5/5^. 

' Memoirs of the Private and Original Corres- 



pondence of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, 

With King William, &c. quarto, 3/ 3^. 
Haylet. Life and Posthumous Writings of Cow- 

per, by William Hayley, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 10*. 
Cumberland. His Auto-Biography, (one of the 

Johnsonian School,) S vols, octavo. 

Cumberland was a billliantacholar, dramatist, and prose writer : his portrait of 
Bub Doddintfton is executed perfectljr con amore. 

Sheridan. The Life of the Right Honourable Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 
vols, octavo, l/Ss. 

Russell. The Life of William, Lord Russell, with 
some account of the times in which he lived, by 
Lord John Russell, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ \s. 

ZoucH. The Life and Writings of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, by the late Dr. Zouch, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham. 

Clarkson. The Life of William Pen, by W. Clark- 
son, octavo, \Qs 6d, 

South ey. The Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey, 
2 vols. 10*. 

Dr. Dibdin hopes Mr. Murray wili gi?e the public a neat pocket edition in one 
▼olume. 

Heber. The Life of Jeremy T^aylor, Bisliop of 
Down, by the late Bishop of Calcutta, Reginald 
Heber, 2 vols, post octavo, 16^. 
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Prior. The Life of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke, third edition, octavo, 14^. 

Pitt. A History of the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; containing his Speeches in 
Parliament; a considerable portion of his Corres- 
pondence, when Secretary of State, upon French, 
Spanish, and American Affairs, never before pub- 
lished; with an Account of the Principal Events 
and Persons connected with his Life, Sentiments, 
and Administration, by the Rev. Francis Thack- 
eray, A.M. in 2 vols, quarto, with a portrait, en- 
graved by Finden, price 3/ 3s. 

Pitt. The Life of the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, by George Tomline, Bishop of Winchester, 
3 vols, octavo, 1/ 16^, first in quarto, 2 vols. 31 3s 

A third quarto Yolame it promiaed by the veaerable prelate, wblch will be re* 
plete with interest. 

Byron. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honour- 
able Lord Byron, quarto. 

Butler. The Life of Grotius, by Charles Butler, 
Esq. octavo. 

Wolfe.. .The Life and Correspondence of General 
Wolfe, 3 vols, post octavo. 



Id the sixty-Dioth number of the Quarterly ReTiew, some excellent 
remarks occur on the subject of Auto-Biography. 

Few great men, none of the very highest order, have chosen to paint 
otherwise than indirect1y,and through^the shadows of imaginary forms, 
the secret workings of their own minds; nor is it likely that genius- 
will ever be found altogether divested of this proud modest}-, unless in 
the melancholy case of its being tinged, as in Rousseau, with insanity. 
There was, 'therefore, little danger of our baTing too much auto-bio- 
graphy, as long as no book had much chance of popularity, which 
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was not written with some considerable portion of talent, or at least, 
by a person of some considerable celebrity in one way or other. Bat 
the circle of readers has widened strangely in these times; and while 
an oTerwhelmiog preponderance of vulgarity among them tempti 
one class of writers to the use of materials, which, in elder times, they 
would have held themselves far above ; a still more disgusting effect 
is, that it emboldens beings, who, at any period, would have been 
mean and base in all their objects and desires, to demand, with hardi- 
hood,* the attention and the sympathy of mankind for thoughts and 
deeds, fn any period but the present, must have been as obscure as 
they are dirty. The mania for this garbage of Confessions, and Re- 
collections, and Reminiscences, and Aniliana, is, indeed, a vile 
symptom. It seems as if the ear of that grand impersonation, ''The 
Reading Public," had become as filthily prurient as that of an eaves 
dropper. 

If this voluntary degradation be persisted in, the effect of it will, 
ere long, be visible elsewhere than in literature. An universal spirit 
of suspicion will overspread the intercourse of society, and no class 
of persons will suffer more than those who found easy access, as in for- 
mer days, to circles much above their station, in virtue of the general 
belief, that their garrulity was not at least the veil of a calculating 
curiosity, and that however poor their wit might be, they were capa- 
ble of receiving kindness and condescension, without any notions of 
turning a penny by the systematic record of privacies too generously 
exposed. 



Fuller. The Worthies of England, by Thomas 
Fuller, first printed 1662, reprinted by Mr. Nicol 
in 1811, in 2 quarto vols. 6/5^. 

An Index for the folio edition, has been published by 
Mr. Pickering, price 12*. 

Anthony k Wood. Athcnas Oxoniensis, an exact 
history of writers and bishops who have had their 
education in the university of Oxford, a new 
edition, by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, 4 vols, royal quar- 
to, 15/ 15^, on large paper, 48/. 

MofB eare, attention, accnney, and yahiable eolarfement, from an Inexbanstl* 
ble itock of materia]*, (Mme of them eontemponuieonO has raielj been witncsic^. 
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than ia tli« addUlmial labovn of Dr. Bllv, upon the text of hb bdoTOd Antbooy a 
Wood ; It it a work which erery yoang man, who prefiHn iatelloctual repotation to 
fleeting aad frlrolov penults, ehonld be eqjoiaed to puchaae on qaittlag the 
UnlYeiiitj of Oxford. IHbdin^ 

Granger. The Biographical History of England, 
by the Reverend James Granger, 4 vols, octavo, 

I hare no hesitation in deslgnatinf it at a delightful and instmctive' book, con- 
•iderlag that Onueer may hare walked the field alone. It is rarprif ing what he haa 
done, hie catalogue of oagraved heads is immense. His style is always clear, 
pointed, aad llrely. JHbdiiu 

Dr. Johnaon. This b the rooit entertaining book in the Bnglish bu^^nffe. 

Johnson. The Lives of the Poets, by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, 4 vols, octavo, 245, octodecimo, 2 vols. 
9s. 

Vr, Johnson's Lives of the Poets are necessarily a prominent ornament of erery 
library; maay of the facts mnst becantloasly adsoitted. Not that Johnson design- 
edly lablfled, but he always wanted time, diligence, and patience, Inthe collection 
of Mb materials ; and he rejoiced to And the fact as he wished to. find It. His life 
of Savage b considered to be the chef d'oeuTre. The whole set of ilres ifre. In- 
deed , fraught with wisdom and esoellent taste. Dibdin. 

MacdiarMjd. The Lives of British Statesmen, 
portraits, 3 vols, octavo, II 4^, by John Moicdiar- 
mid. 

Collins. The Peerage of Great Britain, by An- 
thony Collins, enlarged by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
plates of the arms, 9 vols, octavo, 9/9^. 

Marshall. Royal Naval Biography, by John 
Marshall, noticed in the department of History of 
^ Great Britain. 

Mr. Colburn announces the Diary of a Member in 
the Parliament of the Protectors, Oliver and Rich- 
ard^Cromwell, from the original autograph manu- 
scripts, in the p^ossession of William Upcott, Esq. 
with notices, historical and biographical, by John 
Towill Rutt, Esq. 4 vols, octavo, plates. 
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The Correspondence of Henry, Eafl of Clarendon, 
and Laurence, Earl of Rochester, with the Diary 
of Lord Clarendon, from 1687 to 1600 : comprising 
minute particulars of the events attending the Re- 
volution, the greater part now first published 
from the original manuscripts, with notes by S. 
W. Singer, F. S. A. Illustrated with portraits, 
copied from the originals, by permission of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Clarendon, and 
other engravings, 4 vols, octavo. 

Memoirs, biographical and critical, of the Wits and 
Courtiers of the reign of Charles the Second, with 
notes and illustrations, in 2 vols, octavo, with por- 
traits. 



Dr. Dibdin observes, of all species of writing^ it is one in wliich 
the French excel the most, and it is quite clear, that we have few 
productions of a similar character. La Harpe has given a good 
notion of the quality and.effect'of Memoir Writing. 

'* Les nombreuses memoires qui nons restent du derniftre si^le offrent 
un plus grand foods d'instroction et surtout plus d'agriment que les bis* 
toircs. Its representent plus en detail et plus naivemcnt les faits, et les 
personoages ; ils fouillent plus avant dans le secret ties causes et des 
ressorts, et c'est avec leure secoure que nous avons eu dans le li^cle pre* 
■ent, des meilleun morceaux d'histoire. II est pea de lectures plus 
agr^ables, si I'on ne veut qu'etre amusi mais g4neralement il en est peo 
dont il faut se defier darantage si I'on ne veut pas etre tronp^. 

Cours de litterature, p. 173. 

HcTCHiNSON. Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, written by his widow, Lucy, with her 
own life, portraits and other plates, 9 vols octavo, 
245. 

The memotra ue thoM of a brare and Intrepid soldier, one of Cromwell'b 
fenerali, and manber for tbe connty of Notttorham, In the long ParHament An 
excellent levlew of tbe book appeared in the thirteenth Yolnme of the Ediabnrgh 
Reriew. 
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Evelyn. Memoirs illustrative of the Life and Wri- 
tings of John Evelyn, Esq. author of the Sylva, 
comprising his Diary from 1641 to 1705-6, and a 
selection of his familiar Letters, edited by William 
Bray, Esq. 2 vols, royal quarto, portraits and 
5 vols, octavo, plates, 5/ 15^ 6rf. / 

The diaeoTery of these memoiivaflbrds one of the moit amoslDg anecdotes of 
literary hhtory, on aathority which cannot be questioned. * 

Evelyn^s Miscellaneous. Writings, now first collected 
and edited, with Notes, by William Upcott, of the 
London Institution, and forming a Supplement to 
the Evelyn Memoirs. Printed uniformly in 1 vol. 
royal quarto, with plates, 31 10^, in boards. 

The Ditscellaneoiu writings of the Philosopher and Naturalist, Eveljn, (most of 
which are extremely rare) are here presented to the public in a qui^o Tolnmefto 
range with his ** Diary and Correspondence." These works, with his noble Dis< 
course on Forest Trees, under the title of " SyWa," comprise the whole body of 
Ef elyn*s productions. The tracts forming the present rolume are, more or less, on 
sutgects of great Interest, including lively pictures of the manners and amusements 
of his time; Memoirs, political, domestie.aad rellglousi Treatises on Morals, Hor- 
ticulture, Art, Science, Commerce, Ac. ; In any of which the sound intellect of this 
*' amiable and high-minded English Gentleman** will be traced. 



• In the begioniog of April, 1813, Mr. WiUiam Upcott, (author of 
the most valuable bibliographical work extant, on British topogra- 
phy,) went to Wotton, io Sarrey, the residence of the Evelyn family, 
for the first time, accompanied by Mr. Bray, the highly respected 
author of the History of Surrey, and acknowledged editor of John 
Evelyn's Memoirs, for the purpose of arranging and making a cata- 
logue of the library, which'bad been thrown into much confusion by 
its removal for safety, in consequence of accidental fire in an out- 
building. 

Early in the following year (1814) the task was completed. • Sit- 
ting one evening after dinner, with Lady Evelyn, and her intimate 
friend, Mrs. Molineaux, Mr. Upcott*s attention was attracted to a 
tippet, being made of feathers, on which Lady Evelyn was employ- 
ed ; — " We have all of us our hobbies, I perceive, my lady,** said 
BIr. Upcott.—** Very true,*' rejoined her ladyship, ** and pray what 
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may yoars be ? ** '* Mine, madam, from a very early age, began by 
collecliog proTincial copper tokens, and, latterly, the hand-writing 
(or autographs) of men who have distinguished themselves in eTery 
walk of life/* '^ Hand writings ! " answered Lady Evelyn, with 
mach snrprise, **what do yoa mean by hand -writings? Surely you 
don't mean old letters? ** at the same time opening the drawer of her 
work-table, and taking ont a small parcel of papers, some of which 
had been jost used by Mrs. Molyneauz, as patterm for articles of 
dress. The sight of this packet, though of no literary importance, 
yet containing letters written by eminent characters of the seven- 
teenth century, more particularly one from the celebrated Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborongb, afforded the greatest pleasure to Mr. Up- 
cott, who took occasion to express his exceeding delight in looking 
them over. "Oh!'* added Lady Evelyn, *'ifyou care for papen 
like those, you shall haye plenty; for Sylva Evelyn, (the familiar 
appellation applied to John Evelyn by his descendants), and those 
who succeeded him, preserved all their letters.*' Then, ringing for 
her confidential attendant, '* Here," said her ladyship, '* Mr. Upcott 
tells me that he is fond of collecting old letters ; take the key of the 
ebony cabinet, in the billiard-room, procare a basket, aad bring 
down some of the bundles.'* Mr. Upcott accompanied theattendant, 
and having brought a quantity of these letters Into the dining-room, 
passed one of the most agreeable evenings imaginable, in examining 
the contents of each packet; with the assurance, from I^dy Evelyn, 
that he was welcome to lay aside any that might add to his own col- 
lection. 

The following evening the delicious ebony cabinet was Tisited a 
second time, when Evelyn's ** Kalendarinm," as he entitled It, or. 
Diary, a small quarto volume, without covers, very closely written 
with his own hand, presented itself. 



The Anecdotes of William Bowyerare now enlarged^ 
under the title of Nicholses Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, in 10 vols. 11/ Ih, 
with an excellent and complete index. 

In running one's eye down the names of persons in the alphabe- 
tical order in which they occur, we find such a body of personal 
anecdote, as almost irresistibly compels us to buy the work. 
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The recent death of this eminent antiquary, (Mr. John Nichols,) 
vrho waSj for nearly fifty years, editor of the Gentleman^s Magazine, 
must give this Taluable book increasing interest with the public. We 
are indebted to hfm for many remains of obscurorum virorom, which 
would otherwise have been lost in oblivion. He has contributed va- 
luable materials to the literary history of our country. 

CoLLEY CiBBER. ThcApology for the Life of Col- 
ley Gibber is now elegantly reprinted in octavo. 

It ii a peffonnaDce, tnl fenerls, fSill of hnmonr. 

Wren. A new edition of the Parentalia, or Me- 
moirs of Sir Christopher Wren and his Family, 
with additions, and a new portrait of Sir Christo- 
pher, has been published by Mr. Elmes the Archi- 
tect, in quarto, price 31 3s. 

Benvenuto Cellini. The Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini have been recently translated from the 
Italian by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. S vols, octavo, 

1/45. 

An amntlng book, containing the life of a most capricions man and wonderful 
axtisC. 

Wakefield. The Auto-Biography of Gilbert 

Wakefield, octavo, 12^. 
Spence. The Literary Anecdotes of Joseph Spence, 

the friend of Pope, enlarged under the editorial 

care of Mr. Singer, octavo, 155. 

This li one oftbemott entertaining folam« of literary anecdote laiacinable« 
and worthy of admittaaee into an elegantly furnished library. Dibdin* 

liOPE DE Vega. The Life of Lope de Vega and 

Gwillim de Castro, fine portrait and fac simile, 2 

vols, octavo, 1/ l5, 
Watson. Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 

Bishop of LlandaflT, S vols. 1/45. 
Hatdn an^ Mozart. The Lives of Haydn and 

Mozart, octavo, 135. 
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Thomson. Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth, by Mrs. Thomson, 2 vols, octavo. 1/ ^. 

Mn- Thomaon appean to hare executed her task with considerable success. 

M^Crie. Id two large volumes, octavo, price 1/4^, 
the second edition, corrected, of the Life of An- 
drew Melville, containing Illustrations of the Ec- 
clesiastical and Literary History of Scotland, du« 
ring the latter part of the Sixteenth and beginning 
of tlie Seventeenth Century, with an Appendix, 
consisting 'of Original Papers, by Thomas M^Crie, 
D.D. Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. 

By the same author, the Life of John Knox, contain* 
ing Illustrations of the History of the Reformation 
in Scotland, the fourth edition, 2 vols, octavo, 
1/ Is. 

AiKiN. Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
portrait, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ As. 

' Memoirs of the Court of James the First, 8 

vols, octavo, 1/4^. 

Naunton. Fragmenta Regalia ; Memoirs of Eliza- 
beth^ her Court, and Favourites, by Sir R. Naun- 
ton, Secretary to James the First, octavo, Ss, 1834. 

This Is an excellent new edition of a scarce and rei^ laterestlBf little book. 

Benger. Memoirs of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry 

the Eighth, 2 portraits, 2 vols. 16^. 
— Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vok. 

1/ 45. 

■ Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia, daughter of James the First, 2 vols. 

1/45. 

The recent death ofthls amiable fenale writer will dlnppo|»t the p«blicofthe 
pleasore ofber proposed History of Henry the Fourth of Franco. 

Chalmers. The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
drawn from the State Papers, 3 vols, octavo, 2/85. 
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Grammont. The Memoirs of Count Grammont. 
The English edition of this book was published 
by Mr. Miller, in 1809-12, with 64 portraits by 
Scriven, 3/3^, in two royal octavo volumes. 

Dr. Dlbdin aajt, Gnunmonfs portrait* admit of a happi«r effort of art: the 
beftUtUal gallery at Atthorp would aflbrd rich materials toward* anch a work. 

The Life of George, Lord Jeffreys, sometime Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England in the Reign of James II« 
by Humphrey W. Woolrych. 

The pame of Jeffreys has been handed down to posterity as 
though no censures were too great, no curses too bitter for him. 
The scanty memoirs which have been yet published concerning 
him, abound more in efforts to aggravate his unpopularity, than 
to canvass the actions of his impetuous career with the impar- 
tiality which is due to history. The author of these pages has 
honestly endeavoured to display the brightest colourings of the 
Judge's character, and while he dares not approve those vices 
which all mankind have concurred in condemning, he boldly asks 
a meed of praise for Jeffreys where the redeeming points of his 
conduct consistently demand it. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. by the Rev. William Field, 
in two volumes, octavo, with portraits. 

The Life of the celebrated Dr. Jenner, by Mr. Baron, 
will form a cojnpanion to an excellent little Me- 
moir of Dr. Bateman^ recently published, post oc- 
tavo, 7^ 6d. 

The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa, with Extracts 
from his Correspondence, by Lady Morgan, in 2 
vols, with a fine portrait. of Salvator, from the 
original painting by himself, in the possession of 
Earl Grosvenor, 1/ 8^. 

Lady Morgan has produced two of the most amusing octavos 
we have met with, even in this biographical age. 

Edinburgh Magazine. 
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Memoirs of Goethe, author of ^^Werter," "Paust/^ 
&c. written by. himself, 2 vols, octavo, with a fine 
portrait, 1/ 4^. 

Goethe bas justly beeo classed by the critics of Germany with 

the masterminds of modern Europe — with Shakspeare, with 

Dante, and with Cervantes, not as possessing powers of a similar 

kind, but as enjoying, like those great men, the reputation of 

being, beyond all comparison, the first of his age and country. 

A work under the following title, written with much power and 

Tigour, may not be inapprdpraltely classed under this department: it 

is much superior in execution to the well known Dialogues of the 

Dead by Littleton. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men, by Walter Savage Landor, the second edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, in 2 vols, octavo. 

Contents. Richard I. and the Abbot of Bozley. — The Lord 
Brooke and Sir Philip Sydney. — King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold 
Savage. — Southey and Porson.— Oliver Cromwell and Walter 
Noble. — Eschines and Phocion. — Queen Elizabeth and Cecil.— 
King James I. and Isaac Casaubon. — Marchese Pallavicini and 
Walter Landor. — General Kleber and some French Officers.— 
Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastle.^ — Peter Leopold and 
the President Du Paty. — Demosthenes and Eubulides. — Bona- 
parte and the President of the Senate. — ^The Abb6 Delille and 
Walter Landor. — The Emperor Aleiaoder and Capo d'Istria.— 
Kosciusko and Pontiatowski. — Middleton and Magliabecbi.— 
Milton and Andrew Marvel. — Washington and Franklin.— Roger 
Ascham and the Lady Jane Grey —Lord Bacon and Richard 
Hooker. — General Lasey and the Curate Merino.— Pericles and 
Sophocles. — Louis XIV. and P^re la Chaise — Samuel Johnson 
and Home Tooke. — Cavaliere Puntomichino and Mr. Denis £u- 
sebius Talcranagh. — Andrew Hoffer, Count Metternich, and the 
Emperor Francis — David Hume and John Home. — Prince Man- 
rocordato and General Colootroni. — Alheri and Salomon, the 
Florentine Jew.'-Lopez Banoz and Romero Alpuente.^Lord 
Chesterfield and Lord Chatham— Aristoteles and Callisthenes.— 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn.-^Marcus TuUius Cicero and bis 
Brother, Qainctus. 
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Sully. Memoirs of Sully. 

Horace Walpotonyi, the example of Snllythowi that theitndy of bbtory is 
practically vmtal to a itateiinani for, he tells w. In his memoirs, that he was much 
f iTen to it, and he proved the Ant of all ministers. 

Equally whh palnt«d portraits I admire written portraits. In which the character 
fa traced wHh those minute touches which constitute life Itselt Of this sort b 
the doraeitic portrait of Henry the Fourth of France, in a page or two of the ori- 
ginal Memoirs of Sully. 

Struensee. a Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, by Dr. Munter, 'with 
an introduction by the Rev. T. Rennell, octavo, 
8s. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of the 
French, by the Author of Waverly, 7 vols, post 
octavo. 

It Is reported 11.000 guineas hate heeo git en to the author for the eopyrtght of 
the first edition of thfa book. 



Gabrick Papers. Private Correspondence of 
David Garrick, with the most celebrated persons 
of his time, now first published from the originals, 
lately in possession of the executors of Mrs. Gar- 
rick, in 2 vols, quarto, with portraits and other en- 
gravings. 

This highly interesting and important work, will comprise up- 
wards of two thousand letters, from persons of the greatest 
eminence in the political, literary, and dramatic world. 

Among other names may be mentioned Lord Chatham, Lord 
Camden, Duke of Devonshire, Countess Spencer, Lord Lyttleton, 
Lord Pembroke, and the leading nobiiity of Garrick's time; 
Warburton, Burke, Johnson, Hume, Gibbon, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Goldsmith, Robertson, Junius, fieattie, Churchill, Mason, 
Cumberland, Boswell, Colman, T. and J. Warton, Dr. Burney, 
Barettr, Thomas and R. B. Sheridan, Hugh Kelly, Murphy, Dr. 
Hoadley, Isaac Blcker8ta9',TickeI1,Honne, C. Yorke, Madame 
Riccoboni, Mrs. Montagu, Whitehead, Dr. Franklin, Hawkes- 
worth, Mallett, Mrs. Cowley, John Wilkes, Wilson, Gainsbo- 
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roagh, &c. and among others, the following dramatic characters : 
— Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Yates, S. Foote, 
Spranger, Barry, Powell, Henderson, Massop, Parsons, T. King, 
Smith, MaclKlin, Moody, Le Kain, Madame Clairon, Charles 
Dibdio, T. Wilkes, Reddish, Holland, Brereton, Mrs. Pope, 
Bensley, Aikin, Dr. Arne, &c. &c. 

Pepys. The Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, Esq. F. R. S. Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the reigps of Charles the Second and James 
the Second, and the intimate friend of the celebra- 
ted John Evelyn, edited by Richard, Liord Bray- 
brooke, in 2 vols, royal quarto, printed uniformly 
with Evelyn's Memoirs,^and embellished with por- 
traits and other engravings by the first artists, 
price 61 65, boards. 

*' There is much (in Pepy*s Diary) that throws a distinct and 
▼ivid light over the picture of England and its GoTernmeot, 
during the ten years succeeding the Restoration. 

** If, quitting the broad path of history, we look for minute 
information concerning ancient manners and customs, the pro- 
gress of arts and sciences, and the various branches of antiquity, 
we have never seen a mine so rich as the volumes before us. The 
variety of Pepys*8 tastes and pursuits led him into almost every 
department of life. He was a man of business ; a man of infor- 
mation, if not of learning; a man of taste; a man of whim ; and, 
to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a 
heUesprit^ a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him 
an unwearied, as well as an universal learner, and whatever he 
saw, found its way into his tables." Quarterly Review. 

A complete collection of Memoirs relative to the His- 
tory ofGr^at Britain, with notes and illustrations, 
octavo. The work will commence with the Diary 
ofSir Symond D'Ewes; this will be followed by 
the Memoirs of Sir James Melville, gqjitleman of 
the bed-chamber to Mary, Queen of Scots, printed 
from the original MSS. (containing several im- 
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portant passages omitted in all former editions,) 
found amongst the papers of the Earl of March- 
mont, and presented to the publisher by Sir George 
Rose. 

The publication of this extensive and valuable work, so long 
wanting in our literature, will be superintended by some of the 
first literary characters of the age ; it will contain many interest- 
ing and important documents, some of which have hitherto been 
unpublished, and some recently discovered. The publisher will 
render a most acceptable service Co the literature of his country, 
by his embarking in this speculation: we are remarkably deficient 
In historical memoirs compared with the French, who abound In 
many valuable collections of this description. 

CoNWAT Papers, from the collection of tl^e Mar* 

quis of Hertford, 6 vols, octavo. 
The WiLMOT Papers. Papers and Collections of 

Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart, some time secretary to 

the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 3 vols, octavo. 
JoRTiN. The Life of Erasmus, by Dr. Jortin. 
Butler. The Life of Erasmus, by Charles Butler, 

Esq. 

There is stfll room fi>r a masterly sketch of the Interettlns period in which 
» EraNDiis lived. Mr. Butler^ book wovld supply some Taloable materla]s» bnt it 
most be confessed that it is a meagre and nnsatisfectory performance. 

SouTHEY. The Life of John Wesley, andthe Rise 
and Progress of Methodism, by R. Southey, 2 vols, 
octavo, 1/85. 

The following apology for Whitfield is from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

The peculiar tenets of the methodist are, in many respects, narrow 
and illiberal ; they are also eothusiastical, and acting on minds of a 
certain temperament, have produced the fatal extremities of spiritual 
presumption, or spiritual despair* But, to judge as we would desire 
tobejodged, we must try their doctrine, not by those points in 
which they differ, but by those in which they agree with all other 
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Christians; and if we find that the methodists recommend parity of 
life, strictness of morals, and a regolar discharge of the duties of so- 
ciety, are they to be branded as hypocrites because they abstain 
from its amosements and its vanities ? Were the nnmber of metho- 
dists to be multiplied by an hundred, there would remain enough be- 
hind to Jill the theatres and encourage the fine arts. Respecting the 
remarkable person by whom the sect was founded, posterity has done 
htm justice for the calumnies with which he was persecuted during 
bis life, and which he bore with enduring fortitude. 

The poverty in which Whitfield died, proved his purity of heart, 
and refuted the charge so grossly urged of his taking a selfish interest 
in the charitable subscriptions which his eloquence promoted so 
efrectnally,(for providence uses in accomplishing great ends, the imper- 
fections as well as the talents of his creatures.) He served to awaken 
to a consciousness of their deplorable state, thousands to whose 
apathy and ignorance a colder preacher might have spoken In vain; 
and perhaps, even the church of England herself, has been less im- 
paired by the schism, than benefitted by the effects of emulation upon 
her learned clergy. 



A new edition is preparing in an octavo form, of 
Bayle's Historical and Critical Dictionary : — this 
woiideriiil performance will be superintended in 
the course of publication by able editors, who have 
added much to the stores of learning and research 
amassed by Bayle. D'Israeli in his second series 
of the Curiosities of Literature, has a most instruc- 
tive article upon this work. 

Bayle's Dictionary is a very useful work for those to consult who 
1 ove the biographical part of literature, which is what I love most. 

Br* Johnson, 
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FLORIAN. 

This delightfal author is well known to those who have perased 
with pleasure his Galatea, his Estella, and Gonsalvode Cordova, and 
above all his Numa Pompilius ; the latter work id* generally considered 
merely a brilliant effort of a lively imagination, and we are very 
sure, therefore, the public supposed that he had read hundreds of 
volumes expressly to compose it. 

Amongst his papers, however, was the following, as memoranda 
of its composition : — 

WORKS NECESSARY FOR NUMA. 

Plutarch. Read the History of Romulus, Numa, Lycnrgns, Solon, 
Coriolanus, Timoleon, and Paulus Emilias. 

The Iliad. The enumeration of tne army of Agamemnon, to make 
that of the Marsi,the Romans, &c. Imitate the parting of Andromache 
and Hector. Imitate the nocturnal adventures of Ulysses and Dio- 
medes. Uiomede wounded, speaking to Paris. Give a similar speech 
to Leo. Imitate the combat of Achilles aud Xanthns, making Leo 
combat in a lake. Pri%im, or the Camp of Achilles, an admirable 
moral, a model of pathos, to imitate it if possible. Honour the fu- 
neral of Tullns or Tatius by games, as in book 23. 

The Tbcbaid. Read the enumeration of the Greek army. The 
mother who will follow her son to the wars, all book 4. The com- 
bat of Capanius, and the Pupil of Pollux. The combat of Hippo- 
medoD. The description of Parthenope, her beauty, graces, naivete, 
and death. The episode of Hiplea and Dinas. 

The Arancana. Canto 1. The manners of the savages, to give to the 
Marsi. 6. Beautiful — defeat to imitate. 10. The games to imitate. 
1 1 . The horse or the falcon which waited the ^igoal, beautiful com- 
parisons. 13. The episode of Lautaire and Gualolde asleep. 14. 
The warrior who threw away his hand cut off, and fought with the 
other. 15. Single combat of Andrft and de Rengo, to imitate for 
Kuma and Leo. 20. The episode of Segnalde, who seeks her hus- 

p 
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band*6 body. SI. The review, to imitate for the Marsi. The episode 
of the sea^monsters. 23. Beautiful scene of Magic. 25. Two enemies 
who fly to each other*s aid, very noble. 29. Fine combats of Zumpel 
and Rengo, to imitate. 

The Ekteid. Book 4. The ardent love of Dido, to imitate for 
Hersilia. 5. The games. 7. Ausonia taking arms, the namet of the 
nations, &c. 9. The discourse of Numanus, to give to the chief of 
the Marsi. 

Siuus Itaucds. Canto 1. The portrait of Hannibal, superb to 
imitate for Romulus. 2. The episode of Astryte killed for Theron, 
good for Hersilia- 3. The passage of the Alps, superb, to imitate in 
the 5th book of Numa. 4. Preparations for vrar at Rome, fine mor- 
sel, to emulate for the 2d book. The enumerations of the army of 
Yarro, the names of the nations^ 9. The beginning of the late bat- 
tle Cannae. 

Oyid. Apollo, shepherd. Philemon and Baucis. 

Telemachus. Old Eumeus, description of Boetica* 

The Gborgics. The two last Cantos. 

The Death of Abel. His obsequies. 

Daphnis AMD Chloe. The marriage of Daphnis. 

Pabadise Lost. The picture of Adam and Eve. 

The Morals op Pythagoras. 

Pharbalia. Open the book at random to find grand ideas. 

Jerusalem Delivered. Re-peruse often this admirable poem. 

Orlando Furioso. Model of imagination and grace, every thine 
in it is remarkable. 

Joseph, (by Bitaube). A charming work. ' 

The Hbmriade. Superb. Canto 
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2^itrane0 of Useful i&inDtDletige. 



— Not to koow at large of things remote 

From use, obscnre, aod subtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom : wjiat is more is fume, 

Or emptiness, or fond impertinence. 

And renders us in things -that most concern, 

Unpractis'd, unprepared, and still to seek. 

* Paradise Lost^ b» 8. 



The rapid extension of Mechanics' Institutes, and the general diffu- 
sioo of education among the lower classes, has attracted the attention 
of men of talent in the various departments of human knowledge, (o 
the production of a series of books adapted to the wants of this 
numerous portion of society. Every chasm that formerly existed in 
our literature they seem ready to fill up by cheap and interesting 
compilations : it has been objected to this plan, that it will tend to 
destroy works of a more comprehensive character, and diminish their 
probable sale. The objection falls to the ground, if we consider in 
how very few cases does the immense toil of an elaborate work of 
science repay from its sale the industry and application of the author^ 
when by lowering the price and form to a more hupibleand extensive 
class of purchasers, he may not only derive fame, but adequate remu* 
aeration. It would be easy to adduce the value of a copyright of 
some simple school l^ook, upon which, perhaps, little pains or talent 
has ibeen required in its production ; more probably by the aid of 
paste and scissars than by any other means, and yet what fortunes 
have they not produced when they have obtained an introduction into 
schools. 

Long before the announcement of these publications, it has often 
surprised me that men of great eminence in their various professions 
did not combine their efforts to produce a series of elementary works, 
which should apply to every branch of education, more particularly 
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for the middle and higher classes. The influence of their names would 
carry public opinion in their favour, and overwhelm any opposition 
that might be shown by those wholesale houses, which now possess a 
large capital in the copy right of many of our trumpery school books. 
The public would feel a confidence that these books possessed the high- 
est order of merit, and having the stamp of their authority, would 
readily find access to our principal schools; on thecontrary^ by the pre- 
sent system we often find books of very inferior merit pufied and forced 
into notice, from the publisher having at his command a large capital 
and extensive influence, whilst works of much higher merit have gone 
into the shade from the want of snch aid. If a disposition was mani- 
fested on the part of such individuals to engage in this undertaking, they 
would not find it difficult to meet with a bookseller of sufficient capi- 
tal, unshackled by the trammels of trade copyright, which I scruple 
not to say, has been the bane of English literature, forming an unjust 
monopoly, that has deprived the author of his fair reward, has en- 
hanced the price of books to the public, and kept back that state of 
improvement which our standard literature, under a more wholesome 
system, would have exhibited. 

What, for example, could not the name of Sir Walter Scott achieve, 
were he to condescend to wield bis powerful and brilliant pen in this 
household department of literature ? and it would not be difficult to 
calculate that his gain might even far exceed that of some of his most 
successful novels. It Is not alone in this branch of literature the in- 
creasing demand, but the actual wear and tear annually suffering. It 
not un frequently occurs that two or more copies are required to each 
pupil, before the course of instruction is terminated. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

The first in order of announcement is that of Constable*s ; and here 
I cannot but regret that the suitable and convenient form of post oc- 
tavo was not adopted: the size is decidedly too small : it would also 
have been better to have first published each work complete, which 
might, for the convenience of those whose means are scanty, be also 
sold in weekly numbers. A larger class of purchasers would have 
been obtained, h^d this plan been carried into execution. The bill 
of fare is, however, extremely interesting and well chosen. 
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The Editor thus Prefaces the List. 

The Qolimited desire of knowledge which now pervades every class 
of Society, has suggested the present design, of not only reprinting in 
a cheap form several interesting and valuable Publications, hitherto 
placed beyond the reach of a great proportion of readers, but also of 
issuing in that form many Original Treatises, which are now in prepa- 
ration by -some of the most distinguished authors of the age- 
Such is the object of the present work, w hich will be published in a 
series of weekly numbers, under the general title of *' Constable's 
Miscellany of Original and Selected Publications, in vari- 
ous Departments of Literature, the Sciences, and the Arts/* 
It will be circulated not merely by the ordinary modes of bookselling, 
butalstt by means of news-venders, and other dealers in books, in 
town and country. 

In the subjoined list some of the various publications proposed to 
be issued, in this manner, are enumerated; and they will appear ih 
such order and succession as may seem best to suit the taste of those 
encouraging the design. It contains various books on important and 
popular subjects, which have been undertaken solely for the present 
miscellany, in the view of filling up some chasms in the existing stock 
of useful knowledge, and thus rendering the undertaking more accept- 
able to the public, and better fitted for the purposes it is intended to 
promote. 

It is proposed that three numbers shall form a volume; and that 
each author or subject shall be kept separate, so as to enable pur- 
chasers to acquire all the numbers or volumes of each book distinct 
from the others. 

This Miscellany will be printed in a small size, in the neatest man- 
ner, and with occasional engravings and embellishments. Each num- 
ber will be issued at the price of one shilling. Three numbers, forming 
a volume, handsomely done up, price three shillings and six pence. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

The articles marked thn* * are original worlcs, prepared or written expressly for this 

Miscellanj. 

Captain Basil Hall's Voyages, 3 vols. 

• « ♦ These contain,— I. Voyage to Loochoo, and other places in fhe 
Eastern Seas, in the year 1816; including an account of Captain 
Maxwell's attack on the batteries at Canton; and notes of an 
interview with Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena, in August, 



« ur**^ 
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1817. — IL Extracts from a journal ivritten on the coasts of Chili» 
Peru, and Mexico, in the years 1820. 1821, and 1822 ; containing 
some account of the recent revolutions, together with observations 
on the state of society in those countries. 

Life of Robert Burns, by J. G. Lockhart, LL.B.* 

Memorials of the late War. Viz. Journal of a Soldier of the 7 1st 
Regiment, from 1806 to 1815, including particulars of the battle 
ofViroeira, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Toulouse, and Waterloo. 
Letters of Sir John Moore. The Earl of Hopetoun's Despatch 
after the battle of Corunna, and other documents. 

Evidences of Christianity. The Pleiad, or a series of abridgements 
of seven distinguished writers, in opposition to the pernicious 
doctrines of Deism, by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A- F.R.S. 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

Converts from Infidelity, or Lives of Eminent Individuals who have 
renounced Sceptical and Infidel opinions, and embraced Christi- 
anity, by Andrew Crichton, 2 vols.* 

History of Voyages, from the earliest times, showing the part which 
the various European Nations have had in Maritime Discovery, 
and illustrating the progress of Geographical Science, 3 vols.* 

The Life and Discoveries of Captain James Cook, containing a con- 
densed Narrative of bis Voyages, and a view of the progress of 
Nautical Science and Naval Discipline during his period, 3 vols.* 

History and Present State of South America, particularly Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, New Grenada, Mexico, and Peru, 3 vols.* 

A General View of the Russian Empire, comprising its History, Geo- 
graphy, Accounts of the various Tribes and Nations by which it 
is inhabited ; their Customs, Government, and Commerce, by 
Robert Lyall, M.D. formerly Physician at Moscow, 2 vols.* 

Adventures of British Seamen in the Southern Ocean ; containirg 
Shipwreck of the Antelope on the Pelew Islands, August, 1783 ; 
with an Account of these Islands to the present time. Mutiny 
of the Bounty. Voyage and Shipwreck of the Pandora. Settle- 
ment of John Adams; and subsequent History of Pitcairn Island. 
Catastrophe of the Ship Boyd, on the Coast of New Zealand, &c. 
edited by Hugh Murray, FR.S.E.* 

Travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, performed 
by M. Niebuhr, Captain of Engineers in the service of the King 
of Denmark ; translated from the French, 2 vols. 

Dictionary of the Holy Bible, comprising an Historical, Geof;raphical, 
and Descriptive Account of the Persons, Places, Antiquities, 
Manners, and Customs ; Natural Productions, Costumes, Build- 
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ingg, and Literature of the Jews; aod an Explanation of the 
Proper Names and Renarlcable Expressions contained in the 

Old and New Testaments. From tlie Dictionary oi Dom Augus- 
^' tine Calmet, and ill as tra ted by numerous References to other 

Authorities, 4 vols. 
Economical Cooltery for the Rich and Poor, by a Lady.* 
Essays, Philosophical and Literary. On Beauty, by Francis Jeffrey, 

Esq. Essays on Education. Government. The Liberty oC the 
Press, Prisons, and Prisoc Discipline* by James Mill, Esq.; with 

others on several interesting Topics, by various distinguished 

writers, 3 vols. 
Memoirs of the Marchioness of Larochejaquelein, the War in La 
Vendee, ftc From the French. 'With an Introduction by Sir 

Walter Scott, Bart 
Narrative of the Settlement and Present State of Van Diemen's Land, 

New Holland, and the Coasts and Islands of Australia, by Hugh 

Murray, F.R.8.E. 2 vols.* 
History of British India, and of the Commerce of Europe with the 

Eastern Nations, 3 vols.* 
The Complete English TrAdesman, directing him in the several Parts 

and Progressions of Trade, adapted to the present State of the 

World, and the Commercial Enterprise of the various States and 

Governments thereof, 3 vols. 
Remarkable Providences, Disasters, and Escapes at Sea, 3 vols.* 
Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Biot, translated from the French. 
Table-talk I or Selections from Ana: containing extracts from the 

different collections of Ana, French, Italian, and English.* 
Collections for a History of Inventions, translated from the original 

German of John Beckman, Public Professor of Economy in the 

University of Gottingen, with additions adapted to the arts, 

sciences, and manufactures of Great Britain.* 
A Treatise on Road making. Rail-ways, Wheel-carriages, and the 

Strength of Animals, by George Buchanan, Esq. Civil Engi- 

neer.* 
Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, containing his voyage to 

the South Seas, under Captain Dampier, residence in the island 

of Juan Fernandez, and other interesting particulars, being the 

rtal history of Robinson Crusoe, on which De Foe grounds his 

fictitious narrative.* 
Lives of the Reformers, Martin Luther, Melaocthon, Cranmer, Calvin, 

Zuingle, and John Knox, 2 vob.* 
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Health and Longevity. Rules for the Preseryation of Health and the 
attainment of Long Life, illustrated by concise Memoirs of Indi- 
viduals in all ages remarkable for longevity, 3 vols.* 
The narrative of Bruce's Travels In Abyssinia, to discover the source 
of the Nile.* With a life of the author, and some supplemen- 
tary information, 4 vols. 
History of Greenland, the Whale Fishery, and of the Northern Voy- 
ages of Discovery, by Hugh Murray, F. R. S. E. S vols.* 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature, being a new system of 
natural history, on a popular plan, by James Wilson, Esq. assisted 
by several distinguished naturalists, 6 vols* * 
Life of Alexander, Emperor of Russia.* 

A Treatise on the Principles of Metallic and Paper Money, and the 
Theory and Practice of Exchange; with a view of the Constitu- 
tion and History of the Banks of England, Venice, Amsterdam, 
France, Hamburgh, and generally of the Paper Currency of the 
European Kingdoms, and of the United States of America, by 
J. R. M'Culloch, Esq.* 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Origin, Progress, and 
present State of the Arts of Printing, Engraving, Paper-making, 
Type-founding, and Book-binding, compiled from interesting 
and authentic sources, by Richard Thomson, 2 vols.* 
Biography of Illustrious British Statesmen, viz. Sir William Temple, 
Lord Somers, Lordbodolphin, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Boling- 
broke, the Right Hon. Henry Pelham, Earl of Chatham, Edmund 
Burke, William Pitt, Charles James Fox, Henry Dundas, Vis- 
count Melville, Lord Erskine, and others, 4 vols.* 
Life of General Washington, 2 vols. * 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 2 vols. 
Life of Horatio, Viscount Nelson, 2 vols.* 
Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vols.* 

Biography of Distinguished Individuals who have contributed to the 
modem improvement of Arts, Sciences, Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, viz, 5 vols.* 
Sir Richard Arkwrif^t, Spinning Machinery, 
Joseph Black, M.D. Chemistry. 
Matthew Boulton, Esq* Mechanical Jnventiont. 
J . Brindley, Esq. Canal Navigation, 
John Clerk, Esq. of Eldin, Inventor of the System of Naval 

Tactics, 
William Ged, Goldsmith, Inventor of Stereotype Printing, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Founder of the Royal Exchange and Gres- 
ham Lecture, 
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Andrew Meikfe, Inesntor of the Thriuhing MucMne^ with some 

notices of James Small, Flough-wHght 
Patrick Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, Steam Navigation^ ifc 
John Palmer, Esq. Mail Coaches, 
James Patterson, Founder of the Bank of England, Darien 

Expedition^ b;c. 
John Rennie, Esq. Break-vtaier, Plymouth, WatetlOQ Bridge, 

and other National Works. 
John Watt, Esq. Steam Engine, ^c. 

Josiah Wedge wood, Esq. Chemical Processes and Improvement 
in the Pottery. 
A Systematic View of the more popular and practical parts of Ma- 
thematics, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry, by William 
Wallace, Professor of Mathematics, University of Edinburgh, and 
others, S vols.* 
History, Principles, and Advantages of Benefit Societies, Banks for 

Savings, and Assurance on Lives.* 
Life of Napoleon, Emperor of France.* 
Military Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, by the Rev. G. R. 

Gleig, 3 vols. • 
Memoirs of the two last years of King Charles the First, by Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert, Private Secretary to the King. 
The Life of C. G. Lamotgdon Malesherbes, Minister of State to Louis 
the Sixteenth, translated from the French, by the Rev. Edward 
Mangln, A. M. 
The Chevalier D*Arvieux's Travels in Arabia the Desert, giving a 
very accurate and entertaining account of the Religion, Customs, 
Diversions, &c. of the Bedouins, or Arabians, &c. 
History of the Scottish Covenanters, illustrated by fac-simi!es of the 
Original Covenant and Confession of Faith, signatures of the no- 
bility, gentry, clergy, and others throughout Scotland, Who ad- 
hered to the same, froni documents in possession df the editor, 
3 vols.* 
Account of the Bastile, and its most remarkable Prisoners. * 
Account of Ireland, Historical and political, from the Revolution in 

the year 1688 to. the present time, 2 vols.* 
Annals, Literary and Political, of the Lives of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 

Lord Byron, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 2 vols.* 
Travels in South America, by Frederick, Baron Humboldt, in asso- 
ciation with A. Bonpland, translated from the French, 5 vols,* 
An Account of the Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the year 
1795, by Michael Symes, Esq. Major in his Majesty's 76th Regi- 
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ment* To which are added, Narratiyes of the late Military ^nS 
Political Operations in the Barmese Territory, chiefly from Hhe 
commuDicatioDs of an Officer in the British army, 4 vols. 

A Detailed and Authentic History of the Battle of Waterloo, by a 
British Officer,* 

A Description of the East, and some other Coontriesi Egypt, the 
Holy Land, Syria, Mesopotamia, Cyprus, and Candia; contain- 
ing observations on the Islands of the Archipelago, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and some other parts, of Europe, by Rich|ird Pococke, 
D.D* Bishop of Meath,* with illustrative notes, 4 vols. 

History of Modem Greece, and the Ionian Islands ; with a view of 
the Decline of the Turkish Ascendency oa the Grecian Continent, 
and a sketch of the Revolutionary War, 2 vols.* 

Conspiracies. — ^The Abbe St. Real's Conspiracy of the Spaniards 
against Venice, translated from the Italian. 

Account of the Conspiracy ef Fiesco against the Republic of Genoa^ 
by the Cardinal de Retz. 

The Rise and Fall of Massaniello, the Fisherman of Naples, by Jamet 
Howell. 

Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D.D. Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh, containing a Personal Narrative 
of his own Life, Original Correspondence, and the Biographical 
Notice, by Sir Henry Moncrief Well wood. Baronet.* 

The English Jest Book, consisting of many hundred originals, also 
■elections from Joe Miller, Beau Nash, Sheridan, and latter wits, 
with authentic anecdotes,* 

History of the Discovery, Revolutions, and Present State, Political 
and Commercial, of the Continent of America, 3 vols. * 

The Travels of Francis Bernier, and his account of the Court of the 
Great Mogul,* with notes and illustrations from modern authori- 
ties and recent Travels in Persia, 2 vols. 

British Sermon Writers. Extracts from Jeremy Taylor, Barrowf 
Clarke, Tillotson, South, Sherlock, Blair, Patey, and other 
eminent divines, selected by John Clayton, Esq. 2 vols.* 

Universal Gazetteer, S vols.* 

A new General Atlas. * 

Select British Drama. 

Select British Poets. 
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MURRAY'S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 



Tbe'nezt is that of Mr. Murray, under the title of The Natiowai. 
CdBRAKT of Popular Kitowledge, and is an improvement, in some 
respects, upon the plan of Mr. Constable. 

The selection is liJiewise good, but not so rich and varied as the 
llrst. 

The National Library of iPopular Knowledge, com- 
prising Original Treatises, written expressly for 
this work, by the most celebrated authors ; in the 
following divisions ; 
1« History. 

2. Science and Art. 

3. Miscellaneous Literature. 



** Sadng that knowledee ii of tbe number of thoM things whlck we to Its aeeepted of 
wHh cantkm and distinction ; being n9v> to open a fountain^ tuch at it it not eaoy 
(• dteeern vfkere the iauee and Hreanu Vteret^ will tmke and fall / I thought it 
good and neeasnry, in tbe lint phice, to make a Btrong and sonnd head or bank, to mla 
mad gvidethacowseof tbe vaterifbyaettiag down this position, namely, that alz, Know* ' 

(JIDoa U TO BS UXITBD BT RsUOIOVa AMD TO U BMWMMMMn TO USB AMD ACTIOB.* N 

Lord Bacon* 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The object of THE NATIONAL LIBRARY is to supply, in a 
cheap and condensed form, a body of tbe most practical, instructive^ 
and amusing information ; adapted particularly to tbe wants of 
yooog persons, and of that Immense number of readers, who possess 
a ttroBg desire for knowledge, without having the means of access to 
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Tolamioous and expensive works. The pablications which are within 
the reach of this large and important part of the community, are 
either so limited in their range, or so puerile in their execution, that 
they fail to satisfy the intellectual appetite which the diffusion and 
Improvement of education have called forth. It is to be renarked 
that, with some few striking exceptions, the general literature of oor 
country is either addressed to men of leisure and research, and is 
therefore bulky and diffuse— or it is frittered down into meagre and 
spiritless outlines, adapted only for Yery juvenile capacities. In addi- 
tion to the individuals desirous of acquiring knowledge, who are thus 
embarrassed in the choice of books, associatioai eatabliaked by the 
people for their mental improvement also require the materials fof 
forming suitable libraries. It has become a characteristic of the 
present 9ge, that whilst all persona are anxious to acquire solid and 
useful information, they are desirous to arrive at the acquisition by 
the shortest roads ; for the knowledge which is spread over a large 
surface requires adc'gree of leisure and industry to attaia it, scarcely 
compatible with the ordinary duties of life. To collect the Mattered 
elements of useful learning, and give them a shape that may be suited 
to the circumstances and habits of all classes of a reflecting and 
inquiring population, is the object of the pablicallon bow pro- 
posed. 

It is necessary particularly to point out, that it does not form a 
part of our plan to republish entire standard works of scientific or 
miscellaneous literature. It is our peculiar object to condense the 
information which is scattered through voluminous and expensive 
books, into the form ^nd sub^tHACe of Original Treatises. Our in- 
tention to supply a body of popular instruction and amusement will 
be better obtained by this condension, than by multiplying selections 
from established authors. 

The divisions of popular knowledge in which theNatiosal Library 
Is arranged, will coiBprebeod,^in distinct treatises, the most importaiit 
branches of general iBformation. They wllf present the most valoable 
and interesting articles of an Encyclopedia, in a form accessible to 
every description of persons. 

This method of publication appears to be recommended by many 
Important advantages. When one article grows obsolete by the lapse 
of time, admission may be given to. a new articUi enthracing every 
recent discovery of the particular art or science to which itrefcis, 
.without deranging or replacing the whole of the work* The onerons 
charge now inflicted uyon the purchoaers of Eacyclapedlas by new 
editions^ as well as the Becessity of having reoourse- to the damiy cx^ 
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pedient of sapplements, will be entirely obviated ; but, what appears 
to 08 still more important, such a publication will enable those who 
devote themselves to particalar arts or sciences, or who are desirous 
to cultivate any particular branch of literature, to purchase treatises 
adapted to their individual pursuits, in a separate and distinct form. 
Every man will thus have it in his power, to make up for himself a 
selection of works perfectly a^^eable to bis own taste. The series 
of treatises will be sufficiently coraprehenstYe to render it unneces- 
sary even for well-informed men to have recourse to more ponderous 
works ; and every treatise being complete in itself ,witl possess a 
Talue and an interest, fhim its own intrinsic recommendations, inde- 
pendent of its connection with the general series* 

The editors feel authorised In statiag that the several works 
comprised in the National Library will be written by men of the 
highest eminence, in their respective departments of science and 
literature. 

The paper,'type, and embellishments of this work will be of the 
first character, — at the same time the Tolnmes will be charged to the 
public at a lower price than any existing publication ; the National 
Library may be therefore prDoovneed the cheapest work that ever 
issued from the press. 

The editors have already received yery Taluable and important 
suggestions from distinguished characters i and they will gladly aTall 
themselves of any further hints, having for their oljject tlie promotioa 
or the improvement of the undertaking in which they are engaged. 
The success of a work, which they venture to hope may eventually 
produce a salutary influence even upon the general interests of so- 
ciety, will be essentially advanced by the sanction aid reeommenda- 
tion of persons of weight and intelligence in their respective neigh- 
booclioodt. 



THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

The following list will furnish a general idea of many of the sub- 
jects of which the Treatises will consist ; and it is essential to bear In 
mind that, with the exception of a few subjects of peculiar interest, 
that may extend to several volumes, each work will be complete 
either in a part or parts, or io a volume. 
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I. HISTORY. 

I 

History of the Jews, from their Origin to their Dispersion ; with 
notices of their partial Re-anion in various coantries, and a view 
of the Prophecies concerning their Restoration. 

the Progress of Christianity, to the Rise of the Papal Uioi* 

pation* 

— — — — « the Reformation in Germany. 

— ^ the Reformation in England and Scotland. 

the Religious Wars in France, consequent upon the Re? 



formation ; with a Supplementary Memoir on the ^Reirocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 
" the Inquisition. 
■» ■ Malyimetanism. 

the Crusades for the Recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; with 



a Memoir of the Chivalric and Religious Orders of Europe. 



History of Greece. 

■ Rome.. 

the Ottoman Empire. 

■ the Feudal Times. 

General History of England, to the accession of George the 

Fourth. 
Scenes and Characters of the English Wars in France, under Edward 

the Third, Richard the Second, Henry the Fifth, and Henry the 

Sixth. 
Scenes and Characters of the Civil Wars of England, during the Reign 

ofCharles the First. 
History of the Peninsular War. 

Lives of British Statesmen, from Alfred the Great to William Pitt. 
Lives of British Warriors, from Edward the Black Prince to the Duke 

of Wellington. 
Domestic History of England ; representing the Progress of Society 

with respect to Customs, Manners, Language, and Daily Life| 

from the period of the Norman Conquest to the present time. 
History of Scotland. 
— — ^— Ireland. 
General History of France, to the Age of Louis the Fifteenth. 



) 
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]tiistory of (be French ReYoIoCion. 

■ ■ Italy, from the Destraction of the Western Empire to the 

preient time. 

Germany, including the Kingdom of Austria, and the yarioas 



States of the Germanic Confederation. 

Spain and Portugal. 

•^— Modern India, from the earliest Settlements of the Euro- 



peans to the present time* 

Holland and Belgium. 

Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 

' ' Russia and Poland. 

— — North America. 
• South America. 



Uajyersal Chronology. 



II. SCIENCE AND ART. 

lives of Eminent Philosophers, pointing out the influence of their dis<« 
coveries in fixing the Principles of Science : including Memoirs 
of Bacon, Newton, Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, Descartes, 
Herschel, Boyle, Henrey, Napier, Franklin, Priestley, Watt, 
BuflTofl, Linncus, Ac, &c. 

History of British Arts and Manufactures ; tracing the Progress of 
Inventions In the great Branches of National Industry, 

History and Practical Account of the Steam-Engine. 

Chemistry Practically Illustrated, in its application to the Arts. 

Outlines of Astronomy. 

>■ ■ Optics. 

. Magnetism, Electricity, and Galvanism* 

I Geology and Mineralogy. 

■ Meteorology. 

Political Economy Popularly Explained and Illustrated by Facts. 

History and Practice of Agriculture, and the Management ofDattle. 
■ Horticulture. 

The Works of Nature ; being a complete History and Classification 
of the yarious Species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles 
and Insects. 

Botany Displayed, opon the Linnasan and more recent Systems. 

Tbo Popular Knowledge of Diseases, with a View to their Prevention 
and First Treatment. 
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The Works of Art; being an Ac^onnt, Historical and Deserip- 
tiye, of all the great Monuments of Antiquity, and tlie most re- 
markable Edifices of Modern Times. 

The History and Practice of Architecture, and CItiI Engineering. 



III. MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

LiTes of Great DiTines of the English Church; with Selections from 

their Works. 
TheETidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, popularly arranged 

from the Works of Berkeley, Butler, Leslie, Faley, Stiinngfleet, 

and other authorities. 
History of Idolatry and Superstition, in the varioas Nations of the 

World $ embracing a View of the Missions for the Diffusion of 

Christianity 

The Elements of Moral Philosophy. 

A Compendium of the Laws of England, adapted to Practical Objects. 

The Biography of English Literature } comprising the Lives of the 
most distingubhed Authors. 

The Biography of the Fine Artsj compri*iBg the lives of the most 
illustrious Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Muucians. 

History of the English Stage, from the time of Shakspeare ; with No- 
tices of the livesy and Selections from the Works, of the great 
Dramatists. 

History of Romance; iocludiag Critical Notices and Specimen* of the 
Works of Fiction of the European and Asiatic Nations. 

The Mariner*B Compxiss, forming a history of the progress of Navi^ 
gation. 

Memoirs of English Voyages Round the World ; Including thosrof 
Drake, Rogers, Dampier, Anson, Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Cook, 
&c. 

Memoirs of English Voyages and Travels of Discovery ; iBcluding 

those of Flinders, Scoresby, Ross, Lyon, Parry, Franklin, Ac 
An Account of the British Colonies $ forming a history Af their Natu- 
ral Productions, Commerce, and Civil lastittttiow. 
A Popular View of the Commerce, Manufactures, and Public Isstitn- 
tionsofthe Large Trading Citiet and Towns of Great Britain $ 
collected from original and authentjk; souxcea; viz.-^ 
London. 

Liverpool, Bristol, Hull. 
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Manchester, Birmiogham, Sheffield. 
Nottingham, Coventry, Leicester. Worcester, Leeds. 
Glasgow, Paisley, Aberdeen, Dundee. 
Dublin, Cork, and jBelfast. 

Canals and Rail- ways, being the history and description of the most 
important of these undertakings in the British Empire. 

The Natural and Commercial History of Fisheries. 

Remarkable Trials, selected and abridged from the original authentic 
records, with historical and other illustrative observations. 

Narratives o^ Great National Calamities. 

Narratives of Personal Danger and Suffering, collected from authentic 
sources. * 

Narratives of Shipwrecks. 

Anecdotes of Successful Industry ; comprising the Lives of Individu- 
als most remarkable for the elevation of their fortunes by talent 
and perseverance. 

Anecdotes of Eccentricity ; comprising the Lives of Individuals most 
remarkable for peculiarities of character and conduct. 

The Book of Sports ; tracing the history, and exemplifying the prac- 
tice, of all popular games and pastimes. 



LONGMAN'S 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The third is that of Messrs. Longman, entitled the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, and seems to be more confined to works of Science, Phi- 
losophy and History. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, or a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises upon the various branches of Phi- 
losophy, History, and Art. 

The want of Elementary Treatises for instructing all classes of the 
community In the Tarious branches of knowledge, particularly in the 
Sciences, and the Arts connected with them, having been long expe- 
rienced by the friends of education, the committee for the diffusion of 
Qsefbl knowledge have adopted such measures as appeared best calcu • 
lated to supply this defect; and with this view Messrs. Longman, 
Rees, Orme, and Co. will, under their sanction and superintend encf, 
begin the publication of a Series of Treatises on the 16th of Febru- 
ary, 1827. 

R 
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L Each Scientific Treatise wiH contaio an Exposition of the Fan- 
damental Principles of some Branch of Science,— their proof*- 
and illostrationB, — their application to practical uses, and to the 
explanation of facts or appearances. 

2* For this parpose, the greater Divisions of Knowledge will be 
subdivided into Branches ; and if one of these Subdivisions or 
Branches cannot be safficientiy taogbt in a single Treatise, it will 
be continued in a second. 

3. When any part of a Subdivision is of sufficient practical impor- 
tance to require being minutely pursued in its details, an extra 
or separate Treatise upon this part will be given without inter- 
rupting the Series: and care will be taken, as far as possible, ta 
publish those Treatises first that handle subjects the know- 
ledge of which is necessary for understanding those which follow, 

4« Thus— the great division of Natural Knowledge, commonly aalled 
'Natural Philosophy, will be subdivided into difi*erent branches, 
as. Elementary Astronomy — Mechanical Powers — Application 
of these to Machinery — Hydrostatics — Hydraulics — Pneumatics 
-—Optics — Electricity^Magnetismr Several Practical Treatises 
will be given on Dialling — Mitlwork — Optical Instruments ; and 
Treatises on Geometry, Algebra, and Trigonometry, will be pub- 
lished before extending Natural Philosophy to the higher 
branches, of Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Physical Astrono- 
my, — it being the object of this publication to enable persons 
who may not have the assistance of experienced teachers, or may 
prefer learning by themselves, to acquire step by step the whole 
of any depoartment of science which interest or inclination may 
lead tkem to study. 

6. To each Treatise will be subjoined a reference to the works or 
parts of works in which the same sutject is handled more at large, 
with suggestions for enabling the student, who may feci so dis- 
posed, to prosecute his studies further. 

6, Each Treatise will consist of about thirty-two pages octavo, 
printed so as to contain above one hundred ordinary octavo pages, 
with neat engravings on wood, and tablet* It will besoldfbr 
fix pence i and two will appear every montb — on the first and 
fifteeath. Reading Societies, Mechanics* Institutions, and £d«« 
cation Committees ia the Country^ will be fornitfaed with sup- 
plies at a liberal discount. 

T. The First TreaUse, on ElemenUry Astronomy, will be pnbliihed 
on the 15th of February f and there will be given gratis, on that 
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4ay, an lotrodactory Discourse upon theAdvaDtaj^es aad Plea- 
sures derived from the pursuits of Science. The following are 
among the subjects which will be taught in the course of the 
eighteen months. The extra Treatises are marked *. 

'Elementary Astronomy — (2d Definite Proportions. 

Electro-chemistry. 
Objects of Chemistry~C4 2Vea- 

tites.) 
Geology— f 2 Treatises,) 
Chemical Functions of Animals. 
Chemical Functions of Vegeta-* 

bles. 
Meteorology. 

♦ Dyeing. 
« Bleaching. 

* Assaying. 
Structure of Plants. 
Functions of Plants. 
Diseases of Plants. 
Geography of Plants. 
Arrangement of Plants. 
Uses of Plants. 

General Principles of Agricul- 
ture. 

AgricnUurfa Buildings and M^ 

chinery. 
Management of Farm. 
Breeding of Cattle. 
Fattening of Cattle. 
Diseases of Cattle. 

• Farriery. 

* Hop-planting. 

• Sheep-fanaiog. 

* Dairy-farming. 
•Woods and Timber. 
•Potatoes, Cottage and Spade 

Husbandry. 



JVeaiise,) 
Mechanical Powers. 
Practical Mechanics. 
Mechanical Anatomy. 
Hydrostatics. 
Hydraulics. ' 
FneuinBtics. 
Optics. 
Electricity. 
Magiietism. 

• Dialling. 

• Millworlc. 

• Optical Instruments. 

• Strength of Materials. 
Plane Geometry. 
Solid Geometry. 
Algebra. 

Algebraic Geometry. . 
Conic Sections. 
Dymmics. 
Hydrodynamics. 
Physical Astronomy. 

• Observatories. 

• Astronomical Instruments. 

• Gunnery and Fortification. 

• Land Surveying* 

• Navigation. 
Heat.— 2 Treatiies.) 

• Thermometer and Pyroi&eter. 

• Steam Engine. 
Afiinity. 

(Chemical Apparatus and Pro- 
cesses. 
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I'he necessity of some acqaaintance with Geography will not be 
disputed, no part of learning is more necessary than the knowledge 
of the situation of nations on which their interests generally depend; 
if the yoang man be dedicated to any of the learned professions, it is 
scarcely possible that, he will not be obliged to apply himself, in 
some part of his life, to this study, as no other branch of literature 
can be fully comprehended without it. Dr. Johmon. • 

Wilkinson. Atlas Classica, quarto, coloured, 

Smith. A Classical Atlas, quarto. 

D'Anville. An Ancient Atlas, by D*Anville, folio, 

3/. 
A Compendium of Ancient Geography, by the same 

author, S vols, octavo, 1/ l^. 

A more asefnl compendjum cannot be pointed out for tbe purchase of tbe 
■tndeot ; great diligence and research is ererj where displayed in tbe com- 
pilation. 

Renneli>. The Geography of Herodotus, by Major 

Rennell. 
Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, and of the Peninsula 

of India. 

Tbe services Major Rennell has rendered hh coantiy, bjbis excellent work 
on Ancient Geograpbj, will secure him a lasthiff name hi tbe Uteraiy annals of 
Great Britain. ^ 

Of the writings of the Ancient Geographers a few only 
have been transmitted to the present time ; the 
principal of these are Strabo, Ptolemy, Pompo- 
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nius Mela, and Stephanus Byzantinns. Among 
the moderns who have illustrated Ancient Geogra- 
phy are Cluverius, Cellarius, D'Anville, Gosselin, 
and Major Rennell, whose researches have shed a 
flood of light on the geography of the classic his- 
torians. 

Of the period of the middle tLgn we have no geographical work 
extant, that can afford any jnst idea of the new order of things intro- 
daced into Europe by the different people of Germany, after the sab- 
version of the Roman Empire in the fifth century. 

Arrowsmith. a New General Atlas, quarto, by 
Arrowsmith, containing sixty maps, 21 12s 6dy 
1826. 

PiNKERTON. An Atlas of Modern Geography, by 
John Pinkerton, folio, 91 9s. 

Modern Geography, 9 vols, quarto, 51 5s, 

.._ ■ abridged, octavo, 18^. 

Then woiks are hlglilj eiteemed. 

Thomson's Edinburgh Atlas, royal folio. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, 
comprising a complete body of Geography, Phy- 
sical, Statistical, and Commercial, in six volumes, 
octavo, 51 6s. 

• abridged, in one volume, octa- 

VO, 185. 

This work maj be conaldeied u the matt complete bod j of seographical ■ciencfr 
extant. 

Malte Brun. a System of Universal Geography, 
, in seven volumes, octavo, by M. Malte Brun, 

4/45. 

The plan of tbli work b ezeeUeat,and the arrangement ii far tnperior to anj 
ether work of the kind extant. 
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TJiis eminent geographer hafl recently paid the debt of natore, bot 
he li^ed to render every aa&istance to the editor of the English trans- 
lation. No good library ought to be without this truly excellent per- 

G^HRiB. A Geographical Grammar, octavo, by 
Guthrie, bound, iSs. 

A System of Geography, quarto, with an atlas in 
quarto, 3/ &. 

Got^psMiTH. A System of Popular Greography, nu- 
merous plates, one thick volume, 18mo. 15^. 

For joong penoiM« aothiag more cntcrrtalntng aad pleasing can be placed in their 



Baookeb. a Creneral Gazetteer, octavo, 13^, 18mo. 

Walker. General €(a2etteer, by Walker, octavo, 

14^. 
Capper. A Topographical Dictionary of the United 

Kingdom, by B. Capper, in octavo, 1/ 11^ 6d. 



^S^lm^tiaD Muniter maybe eottsidered as the restorer df thestadj of 
^eoj^pby, who jniblithed a very tc^ami nous eosmographical work in 
1550. Since the revival of literature, Atelias Gerard Mercator, Va^ 
reoiuB, JansoD, Blaea, and Vischer, among the Dutch and Flemlsb, 
have distinguished themselves by their maps and other 'geographical 
works. To these may be added Sanson, De Lisle, Cassini, D'Ao?i11e« 
Zannoni, Boacbe, Mentelle, Busching, and Chanchard, amOog the 
French and Germans ; and, lastly, though the study of this important 
science has only been of late years peculiarly cultivated in Great 
Britain, yet the geographical works and maps of Arrowsmith, Ren- 
Hell, Pinkerton, and Playfair, have reflected equal credit on their 
ctotfntry and the subject they have illustrated. To the extension of 
geographical knowledge nothing has more effectually contributed 
than the different voyages of discovery that have been undertaken 
within the last hundred years, under the patronage of the different 
l^ovemments of Europe and America. Among these the voyages and 
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trsfels of Lord Adsod, Captains Cook, Byron, Wallis, and Carteret ; 
of Bougainville, Dixon, Meares, Vancouver, Ferouse, Mungo Park, 
Humboldt, and Bonpland> Lord Valentia, Mackenzie, Weld, Col. 
Pike, Ross, Parry, Lyon, Hall, Kolzebue, Weddell, Burckhardt, 
fielsoni, Denbam, BorciieU, and. Sir R<^rt Jiet Pof ter, bold a dis- 
tinguisbed rank. 



Cngltsti iLtterature. 

Ramsay observed, LiCeratnre is upon the growth | it is in its spring 
In France ; here it is rather passce. 

Johnson, Literature was in France long before we bad it. Parii 
was the second city for the revival of letters. Italy had it first, to be 
sure. What have we done for literature, equal to what was done by 
the Stephani and others in France? Our literature came to us through 
France. Cazton printed only two books, Chaucer and Gower, that 
were not translations from the French ; and Chancer, we know, took 
much from the Italians. No, sir, if literature be in its spring in 
France, it is a second spring: it is after a winter. We are now be- 
fore the French in literature, but we had it long after them. 

BoiweWM Johmon, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The science of books, for so bibliography is sometimei digoifl«d^ 
may deserve the gnUitude of a poblic who are. ye(t inseaiik&eto tho 
vseful zeal of thoso book practitioners, the naliire of whose labout* 
is still so imperfectly comprehended* 

The Abbi Rive speaking of a Bibliographer, exclaimed,— << He 
chained together the knowledge of whole generations for posterity, 
and he read in future ages." 

D'Israeli says, there are few things by which we can so well trace 
the history of the human mind as by a classed catalogue with dates of 
the first publication of books \ even the relative prices of book« at 
different periods, their decline, and then their rise, and again their* 
fall, form a chapter in this history of theboman mind. 

The gradnal depreciation of a great author marks a change in: 
knowledge or in taste. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. 

In error obstinate, in wrangling loud, 
For trifles eager, positive, and proud ; 
Deep in the darkness of dull authors bred, 
'With all their refuse lumber'd in hitf head ; 
What ev*ry dunce from ev*ry dunghill drew. 
Of literary offals, old or new. 

USES OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Many secrets we discover in bibliography. Great writers unskil- 
led in this science of books, have frequently used defective editions, 
as Hume did the castrated Wliitelocke ; or, like Robertson, they are 
ignorant of even the sources of the knowledge they would give the 
public, or they compose on asubject which, too late, they discover had 
been anticipated. 

Bibliography will shew what has been done, and suggest to our in- 
vention what it wanted. Many have often protracted their journey 
in a road which had already been worn out by the wheels Which had 
traversed it ; bibliography unrolls the whole map of the country we 
purpose travelling over, the post roads, and the bye paths. 

READING. 

Pliny and Seneca give very safe advice on reading ; that we should 
read much but not many books. But they had no monthly list of new 
publications. Since their days others have favoured us with method* 
of study and catalogues of books to read, vain attempts to circum- 
Bcribe that invincible code of human knowledge which is perpetually 
enlarging itself. We are now in want of an art to teach how books 
are to be read rather than not to read them $ such ao art is practi- 
cable. 

LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. 

The largest in the country is that of Harvard College, which is now 
said to contain 25,000 volumes 5 six or eight years since it had little 
more than half that number, and thb rapid increase affords a pleasing 
proof of the improving state of instruction. Next in consequence 
is that of Philadelphia, being the City and the Logan Libraries 
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united which make together aboat 30,000 volainet. The Boston 
Atbenaeam Library has 13,000, and the Philadelphia aboat 6,000. 

Besides these, the remaining public libraries are those of the other 
colleges, which are all inconsiderable, from 8,000 down to a few hun- 
dreds ; those of the literary and scientific societies, none' of which are 
important enough to be particularly mentioned, and lastly, the social 
libraries, as they are called, being small collections of books made 
up in the country towns, by subscription, which are about equal in 
value and number to those nicely matched octodecimos that are put 
into a gilt and lacquered box for children, and distinguished by the 
name of a juvenile library. These out of the question (for it is quite 
impossible to calculate their number), nil the other public libraries of 
every kind, do not contain above 150,000 volumes, of which not more 
than 30,000 are distinct works, for as they form so many diferent 
libraries, they are of course made up of multiplied copies of the 
same. This, then, is the whole compass of learning which the most fa* 
voured American scholar has to depend upon. 

It is uncertain what is the number of books now extant in all lan- 
guages. I have used a library of 260,000 tolumes, which contained 
no duplicate, and it was so perfect, that it was difficult to ask f«r an 
author not to be found in it. The largest library in Europe contains 
near 400,000 volumes, duplicates not included, and perhaps it may 
be about right to estimate the whole number of printed books in the 
world at 500,000. This being the case, America furnishes about one 
seventeenth of the means necessary for extending learning to the ut- 
most, and about one thirteenth of what the city of Paris alone affords. 
Another comparison will show her poverty in a manner equally 
striking. Germany contains thirty millions of people, who have two 
millions of books in public libraries for their instruction, exclusive 
of those of the sovereign princes, which are always accessible to 
scholars. America contains ten millions of people, who have 150,000 
books for the same purpose. But the ten millions in Germany are 
more read than the 150,000 in America. 

By an Jmerican Writer, 

The state of learning in the eighth century may be coigectnred 
frotn the poetic catalogue of books in the celebrated library of Eg. 
beH, Archbishop of York, which, as Mr. Sharon Turner says, is the 
oldest catalogue of books, perhaps, existing in all the regions of liter»> 
tare, certainly the oldest existing in England. This curious dotii- 
m^nt, which Is In Latin, has been imitated ; it opens that:** 
Here duly placed on consecrated ground. 
The studied works of many an age are found, 

s 
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Thfc ancient fatBert' rev«read rcnaiu^ 

The Roman laws which fneed a woild from ohalni. 

Yfka.tti'er of lore paned fk^m ioimortal Greece, 

To Latiam lands, and gained a rich increase i 

All that blest Israel dnak in showers firoA hesiTcn, 

Or Afric sheds, soft as the dew of efcnt 

Jerom, the fither 'mong a thousand tons^ 

And Hilary, whose sense profosely rant* 



I m 



Cicero writing to Atticas, says, ''Take care yon do not part with 
yonr library to any man, for I am setting apart all my little rents to 
purchase that relief for my old age, for I do not despair of my being 
able to malce them mine, which if I can compass, I shall think my- 
self richer than Crassus, and despise the fine villas and gardens of 
them all.*' In a third letter, he says, <<That he had placed ail bit 
hopes of comfort and pleasure, whenever he should retire from basi- 
nett^ on Atticns's reserving those books for him/* 



^■AnAata 



STTLE. 

Good style is founded on good sense i and the best language is 
delivered with the least labour. It may be figurative, florid, orna- 
mented, and highly polished ; still it must be clear, easy, natural, 
and unaffected. It can never offend the ear, encum1>er the sense, or 
perplex the thoughts. It avoids long and tedious sentences t it is 
laconic, yet expressive : full, not crowded : it unites perspicuous 
brevity with attic elegance. 

When it was asked of Pyrrhns what he esteemed the first (jaality in 
an orator, he replied — Pronunciation. What the second ? — Pronun- 
ciation. And the third ? — Pronunciation. 

Virgil pronounced his own verses with such a seduction, sweetness, 
and fascinating grace, that, according to Seneca, Julius Montanus 
used to say, '* that he could steal Virgil*s verses, if he could steal his 
Toice, expression, and gesture}'* for the same verses that sounded to 
iapAnre when Virgil read them, were, in a manner, banh and oiale in 
the dMUth of another. 

The orations of the philosopher Favorinus, In the 4ays of Hadrian, 
were so Impressive on his hearers, that the RomMM who nodcntood 
■oi Groek, were charmed into comprehension hry the tone^hlft voice, 
the modulation of his periods, and the haraony o(f took «iid^etlaic 
that perfected the Whole. 
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WhcB AdiioM ted b^ea bpnislied Atbens, he pronounced before 
a general aiiembly of Rbodiaas, an oration be had formerly delivered 
at Athens, in accoaation against Ctcsiphon, of seditions tendency. On 
the day following be pronounced the defence, at It bad been delhrered 
by Demosthenes. At the condnsion, obsenring the emotion pfhis 
andieace, jfiscbines exclaimed, ''How would ye have felty my friends, 
had ye hesrd the lion in person roar his declamation ? " 



CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

The Reverend B^r. Astle, of Ashbourne, In t^erbyshire, brother to 
the learned and iagenious Thomas Astle, Bsq. was from hla Mrly 
years known to Dr. Johnson, who obligingly advised bim as to bis 
studies, and recommended to him the following book^, of which a 
list, which he has been pleased to communicate, lies before me in 
Johnson's own hand-writing. 

Universal History, (Ancient) 

RoUin's Ancient Hiitorj* 

Pairendorf '• Introduction to History* 

Yertot's History of the Knights of Malta. 

-^— Revolution of Portugal. 

' * '■'' ' ■ * » ■ Sweden* 

Carte's History of England. 

Geographical Grammar* 

Prideaux's Connection* 

KeUon's Feasts and Faiti. 

Duty of Man* 

Clavendon*s Hiiitory. 

Wnttt's Improvement of the Mind. 

■■■■■i^ i4fic. 

Nntnre PUplayed* 

IiOWtb*8 Eng li«b Granuaar. 

BlnckwaU on the Claisics, 

Sberloofc's Sermons. 

Burnet's life of Hale. 

Dupin's History of the Church. 

Shnckford's Conoectipps. 

l«nw'« Seriaui Call* 

WaUon's Complete ShUt. 

England's Gazetteer. 

Goldsmith's Roman History. 

Some Commealaries on the Bible. 
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Bacon. The Works of Lord Francis Bacon, 10 

vols, octavo, with a portrait, 5/ 5*. 
Also a new edition edited by Basil Montagu, Esq. in 

19 volumes, octavo, 4/ \6s. 

The original arrangement la restored In this edHton ; tranilatkms as wdl af the 
original of all the Latin works, with eopioua indfzeaa w, for «be flrrt tine^ 
giren. 

Lord BacoD was the greatest geoias that England, or perhaps any 

other country, ever produced. He laid down in his Novum Organom 

tho whole method that Descartes afterwards followed. 

There is an edition of the Advancement of Learning 
by Bacon, with the Quotations translated, an 
Analysis, and General Index, crown octavo, 
105 6d. 

When Queen Elizabeth, after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
went « in solemn procrssion to St. Paurs, to return thanks to the 
Almighty fur the signal victory that had been obtained, the attention 
of the people was attracted to the trophies earned before her; 
among which were eleven colours and standards. Some of these her 
enemies had arrogantly boasted should, when they had taken the 
city of London, be displayed upon the towers of the cathedral where- 
in they were afterwards deposited 

It is very easy to conceive the enthusiasm with which her loyal 
subjects (aud never monarch had subjects more loyal,) must have be- 
held these objects of national glory ; but it Is scarcely possible to 
imagine the effect which their unbounded joy and ardent gratulatlonB 
liad upon the Queen ; ** They moved her even to tears.'* Noc were 
these emotions confined to her majesty. These emanations of sensi- 
bility, these tenderly sorrowful ebullitions of joj, not only stained 
the lovely cheeks of the female part of the assembly, but rolled un- 
restrained down the honest faces of our male ancestors, who, although 
but little used ** to the melting mood," could not, for a moment, in- 
dulge a reflection upon their wonderful deliverance, the strong sense 
of which the exhibition of the standards excited, without paying this 
sympathetic tribute of piety to God, who had fought their battle, 
whose interposition was so evident, and of gratitade to those heroes 
whom, under his iofluence, they considered as their deliverers. 



* The ISth November, 1588. 
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With respect to this solemiiity, of which it is uimecettary to itate 
the particalars, I shall, as it is but little koown, only observe, that 
when the queen entered the city by Temple-bar, she found the dif- 
ferent companies ranged on the left, and the gentlemen of the several 
Inns of Court on the right of the street, consequently in the front of the 
temple. Sir Francis Bacon, then a young man,* stood among the 
Barristers ; and observing that many of the courtiers bowed from side 
to side, in the manner that the aldermen did at the last coronation, he 
said to the gentleman that stood next to him, ** Do but observe the 
courtiers, and you may, from their exterior, conjecture the situation 
of their minds and of their circumstances.*' 

•*How?" said his friend. 

*' In this way," replied Bacon, ** by paying attention to their con- 
tortions. If they bow first to our opposite neighbours, the citizens, 
you may depend upon it they are in debt ; if first to us, they are still 
in a worse situation, for it is as morally certain that they are at 
law. + '• 



* He was horn in 1560; consequently he was twenty-eight years of age; 
At thirty he was appointed Advocate to the Queen, with whom he was in 
great favour. 

f Bacon had before this period been guilty of tome imprudences in 
life, perhaps the conconitanti of great genius, and was in debt ; for we 
find him in one of his letters, still extant, ** calling de profkinditt that is 
out of a very handsome house in Cole man-street % {aUa$ a spungiag- 
bonse,) to which he was recommended by the Sheriff of lA>ndon, being 
arrested for a debt due to a goldsmith in Lombard Street, whom, hy way 
ofcontempt, he called a Lombard," (a term applied at that time to 
usurers,) " and that too when he waM executing a commission on the part 
of the Crown." Of this circumstance he complains to Sir Thomas Eger- 
ton, then Keeper of the Great Seal, and Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of 
State. But I have merely mentioned it to shew the operation of the pri- 
vate affairs and situation upon the mind, and consequently the genius of 
a man of exquisite sensibility. Had Bacon never been in debt, or in law 



• CotemsaStieetwasthsa, at Bond Street ItBow.the resort of the gaBanti of those 
days, or, as thej are more properlj called, the hmngen of theeotimei ; bat it had in it tiro 
, reqnititea, which the latter leems to want, namelj, a mafiitrate (Justice Clement) aad a 
lock-ap-house. Having mentioned Bacon as being the inmate of a honse of this de- 
scription, it is bnt fair to state that he was afterwards the possessor of the flnest In Lon- 
don, L e. Tofk-hoose, upon the slid of which Yorli-balldtegs were erected. Upon his 
fhn, all the jreat men scrambled for the purchase of the mansion! bat at last he was 
obliged, thongh rdnotaatly, to part with It to the (kvovtte, Backfaigfaaai. 
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Mr. Soutbcy announeeB a new work^ under this name— 
a Series of Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society, S vols, octavo* 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The singularity of Sir Thomas More was not only conspicnoiii io 
his writings, but in his conTersation, his professional eiertions, and 
even in his devotion. Bom to inherit a genius» far, far indeed, ele- 
Tated above the common ca^t of mankind, he was yet very frequently 
so mentally dazzled by the brilliancy and velocity of his own ideas, 
that when he was placed in situations where they could not bunt 
into cormscations of wit and humour, they, in their clash with gra- 
Tity, became oppressive, and created a verbal confusion which did 
not always pieet with the l^derest interpretation. To this he pro- 
bably alludes, when, speaking of the different tastes of men, he saji, 
in his epistle to Peter Giles, ** Many know nothing of learning, othefS 
despise it. A man that is accustomed to a coarse and harsh style 
thinks every thing is smooth that is not barbarous. Our trifling pre- 
tenders to learning think that all is slight that is not dressed op in words 
that are worn out of use. Some love only odd things, and many like 
nothing but what is their own. Some are so sour that they can allow 
90 jestfl, and others so dull that they can endure nothing that is sharp i 
and some are as much afraid of any thing that is qoick or lively as a 
man bit with a mad dog is of water." 

While I an upon the subject of Utopia, I cannot help hinting an 
idea that strikes me, which Is, that the grave kind of allegory which 
pervades this work, seems to have been impressed vpon the mind of 
Swift, and, although in that vehicle It obtained a more humorous 
tincture, to have been the basis upon which he founded his descrip- 
tion of Laputa. It is, we think, easy to trace the same cast of re* 
flection, the same kind of political illusion through the means of 
serious fiction, and, in some instances, the same turn of thought, 
in both. If in the latter production there is more humour, it is 
because Swift meant his piece as a satire upon solemn, though lo- 
cal and individual absurdities i and Sir Thomas More his as upon 
a more general plan, blending extcoslTe abaervatiaa with almost 
aalversal reflection. 

This great, this little man, (for in his professional eoadoct, in 
his writings, and in his colloquial observations, he was certainly 
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on bis own account, I much doubt, lagacious as he waa, if be would ever 
have made the remark upon the flexibility of the courtiera. 
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fi>eal| wbtlc ia his sopentitioaf obserraiicMt ia ftCourgiBg hcr«tio 
with his own band, and in bis singing in a tarplice with the chori» 
ten, he was surely little,) has left many apophthegms; most oi' 
which appear to be the emanations of an ezperiencedy though, ii 
tome instances, an irregular mind.- Xraciag the cha4f of hataai 
ideas as it has floated down the streaiB of time;, they ave exl^emey 
•Imilar ut many that are termed laconic, which are to he found ia 
the Morals of Plutarch. 

With the apophthegms of Sir Thomas More I could, were Ihk 
Inclined, easily crowd my pages; but they are, generally speaki^, 
too well known to answer any new purposes, either of instroct&n 
or entertainment ; the same observation will apply to the anecdoes 
of him, which are already very numerous. He seems, in a vry 
peculiar manner, to have been the object of the caprice of a ns- 
narch, who was, perhaps, the strangest compound of luxury, liii- 
dinousnessy hypocrisy, cruelty, credaljty, and superstition, that e*er 
the Almighty stamped with the image of man, or fortune blazoied 
with the title of sovereign. 

In the year 1620, 8ir Thomas settled with his family at Chelca, 
having purchased an estate there. He had resided in Chancrj- 
lane, probably at the house termed " the Chanoery Mansion." At 
Chelsea, it is said, Henry the Eighth would sometimes, uninffied, 
dine wiM iht man whom he afterwards, spoil the most fr?v»lous 
pretence, consigaed to the block. The accooot which iristtus 
gives of tile manner of Sir Tboaiai More's liviag at Chelse, eahi* 
bits a picture of domestic happiness. '* His iMuse»" be sayi '^was 
situate Hear the water-side," neither so mean as to be entled to 
contempt, nor so magnificent as to become the subject c* envy. 
'< There he converseth with his wife, his son, his daogter-in- 
law, his three daughters and their three husbands, with eleven 
grandofaildren. There it not any man living so affoctiooat< to his 
children as he; and he loveth his old wife as well as if se was 
a young maid." 

In the play of the Life and Death of Thomas, Lord Croiwell, 
(which though not written by Shakspeare, was of his a^, and 
therefore performed at the period when the memory of Sir Ihomas 
More was more recent, and his sayings common in coHoquU con- 
neasatlon,) there is a scene wherein Cardinal Wolsey and Ir Tho> 
mai More dine with Sir Chritlopiier Hales, (then said t« be tte 
MMterof the Rolls ;) where the propensity of SirThoaas ♦ apopb* 
tbigma tiae appears la several instances, wMeh, however {K>or t4ie 
language, however ilimsey theteztirre of the scene, and w do sot 
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nemi to defend either, were aoqoestionably characteristic, aad, as 
flch, DO doubt highly relished by the aadieace : e, g. 

** Hales, My Lords * ! with welcome I present your Lordships « 

solemn health. 
" More, I love healths well, bat when as healths do bring 
P&in to the head, and body's surfeiting, 
Tflen cease I healths : Nay, spill not, friend I for tho* the drops be 

small, 
l&t haTe they force to force men to the wall. 



«> 



•* More, My Lord Cardinal you are a royal winner, 
BiYC got a man, besides your bounteous dinner. 
Veil, my good Knight, pray that we come no more; 
II we come often, thou mays*t shut thy door.*' 

This piece is only valuable, as, in the life, &c. of Cromwell, the 
iero of the tale, while it exhibits another instance of the cruelty 
ind caprice of the monarch, shows us also the state of the English 
prm, which seems, in the promulgation of the vices of the father 
duing the reign of the daughter, to have ei\joyed very consider- 
abe liberty. 

AiDisoN. The Works of Addison, edited by Bishop 
Hurd, with a portrait, 6 volumes, octavo, 31 I2s. 

Of iddison Dr. Dibdin observes, he not only brought a good phi- 
lologial taste into fashion, but gave a pleasing and popular tarn to 
religios studies and duties, and placed Milton upon a pedestal from 
whichte never can be pulled down.f 

BuB'ON. The Anatomy of Melancholy, by Robert 
Eirton. — This book was first published iu a small 
thck quarto, in 1621, and now reprinted in S vols. 



• Tkre was, by-the-bye, but one lord present, namely, Cardinal Wol- 
sey; )r Gardiner, his secretary, as appears by the chorus to Act IV, 
(and ■ was the fact,) was not created Bishop of Winchester till after 
Wolse's death 

f Mny of the Spectators he wrote very fast, and often sent them to 
the pr«8 as soon as written. It seems best for him not to have bad too 
much tae to correct. Old Jacob Tonton, the bookseller, did not like 
Addison he had quarrelled with him, and after qaitUng the secretaryship, 
used fr€|Qently to say of hioD, — '* One day or other you will see that bmb 
a bisboi^' Me latterly had an eye towards the lawn, and it was theo he 
began hi Essay on Christianity, and had a design of translating all the 
Psalms for the use of churches. Pope* 
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FiTZOSBORNB. Letters on several sabjeicts, under 
the name of Fitzosbotne, by W. Melmoth, oc- 
tavo, 9s. 

TbeM an modflb of cnoeful and decant compofUion. 

Gregort. Letters on Polite Literature, by Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, 2 vols, duodecimo, 9s. 

A woiIe of considerable merit. 

Goldsmith. The Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, in 4 octavo vols. 1/ 1^5. 

When poor Goldsmith had wrought his way op to fame, somefriendg 
wishing to introduce him into more and higher society, adfised him to 
give an evening entertainment at his chambers. Ladies and Gentle- 
men were accordingly invited, and the titled and untitled came. 
Goldsmith, in a pea-green coat, and other parts of his dress appro- 
priately gay, receiTed his guests with due politeness, and the party 
amused themselves very agreeably. After tea, &c. cards were propo- 
sed, and Loo, the fashionable game of that day, soon engaged the at- 
tention of its votaries, Goldsmith attending, and eqjoying the vicissi- 
tudes of their speculations. At length, Jiowever, he was observed to 
become exceedingly agitated f he walked round the table and up and 
down with a disordered step and disturbe4>ir. Mr. Bunbury, one 
of the gamesters, had a run of ill luck, and had lost several pounds. 
This so distressed his host that he could endure it no longer, but sboeked 
to see any one plundered of so immense a sum in his house, he called 
him out of the room, and slipping a guinea into his hand, begged him 
for heaven's sake to play no more. ' The diversion occasioned by this 
sally was not the least amusing part of the mistakes of that night: ' 
and we can vouch for the truth of it, as an original anecdote of him 
who was indeed, in simplicity, a child. Sir Wali$r Scctt, 

Elegant Extracts. Prose, Verse, and Epistles, 
3 volumes, octavo, SO^each^ and in eighteen vo- 
lumes miniature edition. 

Brown. A new edition of the Works of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown is shortly to appear, in four octavo 
volumes, edited by Mr. Wilkins of Norwich, the 
birth place of Sir Thomas, 

Many an disposed to thfadc Dr. Johmoa formed his latinised stjie upon the model 
of Brown. 

T 
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British Prose Writers. A series of the most 
popular productions of the past and present age, 
parts one to fifty, with portraits, at 2s 6d each 
part, very elegantly printed under the tasteful su- 
perintendanceof Mr. Sharpe. 

British Essayists. They are ably edited by Mr. 
Chalmers, to which is now added theLiooker-on, in 
38 duodecimo volumes, 8/ 85, portraits. 

Cowper. Private Correspondence of W. Cowper, 
Esq. arranged by his kinsman, Dr. Johnson, 2 
vols. 285. 

A very delightful book. 

Dryden. The Works of Dryden, edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, in eighteen handsome well printed 
volumes, 9/ 9s. 

Drake. Evenings in Autumn, a series of Essays, by 
Nathan Drake, M. D. 2 vols, post octavo, 1/ Is^ 

— ——Winter Nights, 2 vols, post octavo, 18*. 

L iterary Hours,3 vols, post octavo, 1/ lis 6rf. 

Mornings in Spring will soon appear, from the pen of 
• the same elegant writer. 

Bbattie. An Essay on Truth, by Dr. Beattie, 5s. 

Dr. Beattie, for this masterly prodoction, wliich cost him fonr 
years labour, got fifty guineas. Forhti't Lift, 

Burke. The Works of the Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke, 14 vols. 6/ 15^. 

An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

AiiisoN. Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste, by A. Alison^ 2 vols, octavo^ 2\s. 
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W A LTON . The Complete Angler. 

At a gem In Englhh litentiire, old boncit Iwuk Walton moat not 1w orerlooked. 

The beautifully illustrated edition by Mr. Major, in 
small octavo, deserves recommending, I85, large 
paper, 1/ 16#. 

Mr. Pickering is printing a- splendid edition of the 
Complete Angler by Walton and Cotton, with 
designs by Stothard : this edition will be enriched 
by the famous treatise of Juliana Barnes, from 
the book of St. Albans, on Fysshynge with an 
Angle. 

There is a miniature edition in 48mo. price 65, beauti- 
fully printed. 

West. Letters Addressed to a Young Man on his 
first entrance into Life, by Mrs. West, 3 vols, 
duodecimo, 1/ Is. 

— ....» Letters to a Young Lady, on similar subjects, 
3 vols, duodecimo, 1/1^. 

For ezcelleot and Taloable adrlce no work can be mentioned as superior to 
to these for young persons. 

Temple. The Works of Sir William Temple, first 
printed in 1720, in two folio volumes, now re- 
printed 1814, in four octavo volumes, \ll6s. 

That will he'a dark and doubtful moment in the era of national taste, when the 
▼ohtmea of Sir William Temple shall be neglected or depreciated. 

Sir William Temple was the fii^t writer who gave cadence to En- 
glish prose : before his time they were careless of arrangement, and 
did not mind'whether a sentence' ended with an important word, or 
an insignificant word, or with what part of speech it'was concluded. 

Swift. The Works of Jonathan Swift, edited by 
Sir Walter Scott, in nineteen octavo well printed 
volumes, with additional letters, &c. the second 
edition, 7/ 7^. 

Pope says that Swift was a great reader and admirer of Rabelais, 
and used to scold mc for not liltiog him enough. 
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On going for the first time into any family; Swift would prescribe 
beforehand the hours for their meals, sleep, and exercise, and insisted 
rigorously upon the literal fulfilment of the capitulation. From bis 
intimates, he uniformly exacted the most implicit submission to ail 
hit whims and fancies, and carried his prerogati? e so far, that he some- 
times used to chase the Grattans, and other accommodating friends, 
throogb the apartments of the deanery, and up and down stairs, dri- 
ving them like horses, with a large whip, till he thought he bad 
enough of exercise. When he first came to his Curate's house, he 
announced himself as his master, tooli possession of the fire side, kad 
qrdered his wife to take charge of his shirt and stockings. When a 
young clergyman was introduced to him, he offered him the dregs of a 
bottle of wine, and said he always kept a poor parson about bim to 
drink up his dregs. Even in hiring servants he always chose to insult 
them, by inquiring into their qualifications for some filthy and degra- 
ding office. And though it may be true (hat his after conduct was not 
exactly of apiece with those preliminaries, it Is obvious that as no 
man of feeling could submit to such impertinencCf so no man could 
have a right to indulge in it. 

Sterne. The Works of Laurence Sterne, with his 
Life, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 10^, 6 vols, duodecimo, 11 Is 

Sterne borrowed nrach from Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy for hli Trtattam 
Shandy, and in his Sermons, from Bishop HalPs Conteaoplatiom. 

When be bad finished his Tristram Shandy lie oiEBrad it to a bookaeller at Yoric 
for fifty pounds, bat was refused. He came to town with his MSS< in his pocket, 
and lie and Robert Dodsley the bookseller afreed in a manner that neitber repealed. 

The style employed by Sterne is fancifully ornamented, but at the 
same time vigorous and masculine, and fall of that animation and 
force which can only be derived by an intimate acquaintance with 
the early English prose writers. In the power of approaching and 
touching the finer feelings of the heart, he has never b^en. excelled, 
if indeed he has ever been equalled ; and may be at once recorded as 
one of the most affected and one of the most simple writers, at pne of 
the greatest plagiarists, and one of the most original geniuses whom 
England has produced. Sir Waltw S€$tt» 

Spectator. The Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 
edited by Mr. Chalmers, in 12 vols, octavo, 6/ 65. 
' Eighteen volumes, royal eighteens, 3/ 3*. 



'WhataoompUmcnt to Addlsoft and the ffoodtaatsof that age, wheaSO^of 
th« SpectatoB have baeaaold iawie day. 
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Moore. The Works of Dr. John Moore, with his 
Life, by Dr. Anderson, containing his Zeluco, Ed- 
ward, Mordaunt, Travels in France and Italy, in 
7 vols, with portrait, 2/ \9s 6d. 

Locke. The Works of John Locke, 9 vols, octavo, 
31 lOs. 

The genios of Locke hu been described bjr I>r^ Watti with equal dccHBce and 
Crnth, w b«ilnf wide as the tea, calm as the night, bri^'ht as the daj* 
It is perhaps not generally koown, that this great philosopher, who 
|>rofessed such a contempt for poetry, made himself several poetical « 
attempts. One is to be found at the commencement of an edition of 
pr. Sydenham*s works, and another in a collection called the " Court 
Poems." I am surprised they are not printed in the new edition of 
his works; not for their poetical merit, which I believe is small, but 
88 literary curiosities. Perhaps his want of talents for poetry was 
the real cause of his professing anti-poetical opinions. Plato^ how- 
ever, it is well known, held similar sentiments on this subject ; and 
his avowed contempt could not certainly arise from such a source, as 
from his poetical attempts, and indeed the whole of his works, he 
displays the reverse of inability. 

Of Boyle, no later edition has been published than 
that in 1772, in 6 quarto volumes. 

Milton. Dr. Symmons^s edition, in seven octavo 

volumes, of the Prose Works of Milton, should' 

accompany the excellent ^ition of his Poetical 

Works, edited by the Rev. Mr. Todd. 

Newton. The Works of Sir Isaac Newton, in four 
volumes quarto, edited by Bishop Horsley. 

It mlsht be periiaps considered more eorrect to have placed this author «nder 
th« department of Mathematical Science. 

Bbhop Honley*! edition ofNewton't works may be the best of all his works ool- 
eoted, bat it sadly disappointed the ezpectatkmt formed of iti In fiut, Befther 
Hor8iqf*s nnthematical Imowledfe qualified hlmt nor did his theotofical pnrtoits 
affotd himsufflclent leisure for sach a tarii. 

A popolar compendiom of Sir Isaac Newton's Discoveries, selected from Blaclaa- 
rin, the Commerdnm Bpistoiicomof Collins, and Voltaire's Account of Newten*^ 
Fhiloeophy, would be an aooeptabie work to the pabUc Sir bsae Newton is more 
spoken of as a Philosopher than reallj known 
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Sir Isaac Newton said, a little before be died, '' I seen to hafe 
been only lil^e a boy playing on tlie sea shore, and diverting myielf 
in now and then finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell tlian ordi- 
nary, while the great ocean of tmth lay all ondiscoYered before me." 
Thongh so deep in algebra and flozioas, he could not readily malie 
up a common account. Whilst Master of the Mint he used to get 
some one to make up the accounts for him. Pop; 

Junius. The Letters of Junius, edited by Wood- 
fall, S vols, octavo, \l lOs. 

KnmybeobtatBed ioallilaei. 

Knox, The Essays, Moral and Literary, of the Rev. 

Vicesimus Knox, in 3 duodecimo vols. lOs 6d. 
Hume. Essays on Philosophical Subjects, by David 

Hume, Esq. S vols, octavo, 18^. 
Gilpin. Remarks on Forest Scenery, by the Rev. 

W. Gilpin, 2 vols, octavo, U lis 6d. 

Tbe Pictoreiqiie Toar of the River Wye, and other prodnctloni of tUs plenlsg 
writer* denrre a place In every toUd EafUsh llttrary. 

Price. Essays on the Picturesque, by Uvedale Price. 
3 vols. 

The maaterly style In which tbe snlOeet has been treated by this aathor, merili 
dbtlagnhhed oommendatJon, and It woitby of frequent permal. 

Johnson. The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
complete in 8 volumes, very neatly printed, form- 
ing part of a series of English Classics, now pub- 
lishing by Mr. Pickering of Chancery Lane, in 
octavo, 9 vols. 3/ I2s. 

The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with 

his Life, by Arthur Murphy, 12 vols, octavo, 3/Sr. 

The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 12 

vols, royal eighteens, ^ 10s. 

The Parliamentary Debates, form the 10th and llth 
volumes of Dr. Johnson's Works, edition, by 
Mr. Pickering, price 16s. 

Johnson secretly and nnreihittingly formed his style upon the btiit 
•f that of Sir Thomas Brown. Murphy was among the first of the 
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critics who noticed tliii circonutance : and Mr. Southey, id several of 
hb critical laboors in the Quarteriy Review, shows how fondly and fa- 
miliariy he has made an acquaintance with the prototype of Jolinson. 

After the poblication of his English Dictionary, Johnson made a 
proposal to a number of booksellers convened for that purpose, of 
writing a Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. The proposal went 
round the room without any answer, when a well known son of the 
trade, remarliable for the abruptness of his manners, replied, '*Why, 
Doctor, what the devil do you know of Trade and Commerce?" 
the Doctor very mildly answered, "Not much, I confess, in the prac* 
tical line, but I believe I could glean from different authors of au- 
thority on the subject, such materials as would answer the parpose 
very well." The proposal however fell to the ground. 

Dr. Johnson was not paid above two guineas a week for writing 
the Rambler, of which the booksellers cleared' above five thousand 
poonds. 

The late Lord Buchan was not an admirer of Johnson* especially 
from the manner in which Johnson speaks of Thomson in his Lives of 
the Poets. 

* His Lordship, in a letter addressed to me, denies the assertion of 
Johnson relative to Thomson, that his first want on coming to Lon- 
don was a pair of shoes. His Lordship says,— 

"The trifiing story about his losing his bundle on his way from 
Wappiogto Mallet's house, in London, and the want of shoes, is in the 
peculiar style of malevolence which stain the works of Johnson as a 
biographer. 

" The only occasion I had the mischance to meet Johnson, was at 
old Strahan's, the translator of the six first books of the Eneid, in 
Suffolk Street, London, where I found him and Mallet preparing that 
work for poblication, after having censured Gavin Douglas, Dry den, 
and the other predecessors of poor Strahan, in the translation of Virgil. 



" Of all the men distinguished in this or any other agOy Dr. Johnson 
has left upon posterity the strongest and most vivid impression, so far 
as person, manners, disposition, and conversation are concerned. 
We do but name him or open a book which he has written, and the 
sound and action recal to the imagination at once, his form, his merit, 
his peculiarities, nay, the very unconthness of his gestures, and the 
deep impressive tone of his voice. We learn not only what he said, 
but how l|e said it.** Sir Waller Scott 
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sir Walter Scott, in his IWes of the novelist!, of tHe series pnblislied 
by Ballantyne, th'ns speaks of this department of literature.— 

'* Ezcladiog from consideratioa tliose infamous worlds which ad- 
dress themselres directly to< awakening the grosser patsions of oar 
nature, we are inclined to think the worst e?il to be apprehended from' 
the perusal of novels is, that the habit is apt to generate an indisposi- 
tion to r^t history and usefulllttratore i and that the best that can be 
hoped is, that they may sometimes tnstmct the youthful mind by leal 
pictures of life, and sometimes awaken their better feeling and sym- 
pathies by strains of generous sentiment and tales of fictitious woe. 
Beyond this point, they are a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for 
the amusement of polished life, and the gratification of that half 
loTc of literature which perrades all ranks fn an advanced stage of 
society, and are rend much more for amusement than with the least 
hope of deriving instruction from them. The yices and follies of 
Tom Jones are those which the world soon teaches to all who enter 
on the career of life, and to which society is unhappily but too fn- 
dolgenti nor do we' believe that io any one instance the perusal of 
Field iag*s novel has added one libertine to the large list, who would 
not have been such had it never crossed the press. And it is with 
concern we add our sincere belief that the fine picture of frankness 
and generosity exhibited in that fictitious character, has had as few 
imitations as the career of his follies. Let it not be supposed that 
we are indifferent to morality, because we treat with scorn that 
aff'ectation, which, while in common life it connives at the open 
practice of libertinism, pretends to detest the memory of an author 
who painted life as it was, with all Its shades, and more than all the 
lights which it occasionally exhibits to relieve them. 



Dr. Johnson observes, we must read what the world reads, at the 
moment. It has been maintained that this teeming of the' press in 
modem times Is prejudicial to good literature^ because It obliges us to 
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read so moch of what is of inferior valoe, in order to be iq the &• 
sfaion ; so that better works are neglected for want of time, because a 
man will have more gratification of bis vanity in conversation from 
having read modern books, than from having read the best works of 
antiquity ; but it most be considered that we have now knowledge 
more generally diffused. Modern writers are the moons of literature ; 
they shine with reflected light ; with light borrowed from the ancients. 
Greece appears tome to he the fountain of knowledge: HQipe of 
elegance. 

WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 

The early arts made chivalrouf life* with all its pomp and cetemo* 
nies, more august and imposing, and more picturesque, aS a subject 
for desCriptioii. IiUerature for a time coatribnted to the same 
eifect, by her jejone and fabulous efforts at history } in which the ath- 
letic worthies of clasaical story and of moi^^n romance were gravely 
connected by an ideal genealogy. And thns the dawn of hanian im- 
provement smiled on the fkbric which U wm» ultimately to dMtroy ; 
as .the morning sun gilds and beautifies those masses of frost work, 
which are to melt before its noon-day he^t. 

The elements of romantic fiction have been traced up to various 
sources $ but neither the Scaldic^ nor Saracenic, nor Armoricali the- 
ory of its oi^igin can sufficiently accoiint for all its materials. If fUiy 
of them are classical, and others derived from the scripture. 

The migrations of science are difficult enough to be traced ; but fic- 
tion travels on still lighter wings, and scatters the seeds of her wild 
ilowers imperceptibly over the world, till they surprise us by springing 
up with similarity in regions the most remotely divided. 

There was a vague and onselecting love of the marvellous in ro- 
mance, which sou|;ht for adventures, Ul^ its knig|its errajqt, in every 
quarter where they could be found ; so that it is easier to admit of all 
the sources that are imputed to that species of fiction, than to limit 
our belief to any one of them, 

Arabian Nights. The.Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments, translated by Dr. Scott, with additional 
tales and illustrations by Smirke, Q vols, post oc- 
tavo, 3/ 13$ 6J, without plates, 11 1&. 

— V^ith designs by Westall, 4 vols. 

post octavo. 

u 
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Arabian Nights. Mr. Limbird has published a 
very cheap editioa iu one volume, with wood-cuts, 
for 6s 6d. 

' ' ■' -^ A new series in three volumeB 

have appeared, but much inferior. 

— . To these may be added the Tales 



of the Genii, and Persian and Turkish Tales. 

" It baa been surmised tbat tbe Arabian Nights may have pro- 
eeeded from the old Peblcvi stock, and firom that have been 
translated into arable It is not improbable the land of the fairiesy 
the region of tbe genii, and tbe king of those imaginary domains, 
Gian Ben Gian, are purely Persian, and so much so, that the first 
part of Ferdousi^s Epic Shah iVameA, introduces them to our 
attention. But the conception of the Eastern genii seems refer- 
ible to a still older sonrce,— to the ancient Chaldeans.*' 

Sharon Turner, 

British Novelists, with prefaces by Mrs. Barbauld, 

50 vols, royal duodecimo, 10/ 10^. 
Ballantyne's Novelist's Library, edited by Sir Walter 

Scott. 

This work, though TecoBameiided bj th« poverf al name of Sir Walter Seott, 
has proYed a /kilnre. 

Don Quixote. Translated from, the Spanish of 
Cervantes, with seventy-four fine engravings, after 
the designs of Smirke, in 4 vols, octavo, 8/8;, 
large paper, 8/ 8s. 

— ^ — . With plates from WestalPs designs, 

4 vols, post octavo, 21 2s. 

A yonng man was perceived walking with a book in his hand, 
and as he read, every now and then he burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter: Philip III. who witnessed it, exclaimed, ** Either 
that young man is mad, or he is reading Don Quixote." It was 
tbe latter. Could but Cervantes have witnessed this incontestible 
proof of the immortality of his work. And yet Cervaotet wanted 
not only the comforts, but the necessaries of life. 
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DuNLOP, The History of Fiction, by John Dun- 
lop, with a critical account of the most celebrated 
works of Fiction, 3 vols, post octavo, 21 2s. 

A complete and well writtai book upon this cwloiui and entertaliiinf tnl^ject* 

Fielding. The Works of Henry Fielding, com- 
plete, with an essay on his life and genius, by Ar- 
thur Murphy, Esq. post octavo, 10 vols. 4/ 10^. 

■ — There is a good old edition printed by 

Andrew Miller, in 6 vols, may be obtained for 31 
105, with a portrait by Hogarth. 

Andrew MiUer, the bookiellcr, gave Fiddiog £S00. for the 
copyright of his Amelia. 

Smollett. The Works of Tobias Smollett, in- 
cluding all his novels, with his life, portraits, 6 
volumes, octavo, 3/ 3^. 

Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, Westall's illustrations, duodecimo, 8^. 

Miniature editions in various forms. 

This beaatifal little work remained uonoticed,and was attacked 
by the reviews, until Lord Holland, who had been ill, sent to his 
bookseller for some amusing book : this was sent ; and he was so 
pleased, that he spoke of it in the highest terms to a large com- 
pany who dined with him a few days after. The conseqnence 
was, that the whole impression wassold oiTin a few days. 
Johnson informed me he had made the bargain for Goldsmith, and 
the price was sixty pounds, and a sufficient price too when it was 
sold, for then the fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, as it 
afterwards was, by his TraYcller ; and the bookseller had such 
faint hopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuscript 
by him a long time, and did not publish it till after the Travel- 
ler had appeared. Boswe. L 

Whatever defects occur In the tenor of the story, the admirable 
ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the pleasing truth 
with which the principal characters are designed, makes the 
Vicar of Wakefield one of th« most dellcions morsels of fictitious 
composition on which the hnman mind was e?er employed; The 
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priDcipal character, t^t of the simple pastor himself, with all 
the. worth and excellency which ought to distinguish the ambas- 
sador of God to man, and yet with just so much of pedantry and 
of literary Tanlty as serres to show that he ia made of mortal 
moald, and subject to haman failings^ is one of the best and most 
pleasing pictures ever designed. We read the Vicar of Wakefield 
in youth and in age. We return to it again and again, and bless 
the memory of an author who contrives so well to reconcile ns to 
human nature. Sir Walter Scott. 

Ii£ Sage. Diable Boiteux. 

There is no book in existence in which so much of the hamao 
character, under all its various shades and phrases, is described In 
so few words as in the Diable Boiteux. Every page, every line 
beard marks of that sure tact and accurate developement of human 
weakness and folly, which tempt us to think we are actually 
listening to a superior intdligence. Sir Walter Scott. 

Le Sage. Gil Bias, translated from the French of 
Ijo Sage, with engravings from the designs of 
Smirke, 4 vols, royal octavo, 61 6s. 

Few have ever read this charmijig book without remembering 
as one of the most delightful occupations of their life, the time 
which they employed in the perusal ; and there are few also who 
do not occasiodally turn back to its pages with all the vivacity 
which attends the recoUection of early love. It sigoifies nothing 
at what time we have encountered the fascination, whether in boy- 
hood, when we were chiefly captivated by the cavern of the rob- 
bers and other scenes of romance, whether in more advanced 
youth, but while our ignorance of the world yet concealed from 
us the subtle and poignant satire which lurks in so many passages 
of the work ; whether we even learned enough to apprehend the 
various allusions to history and public matters with which it 
abounds, or ignorant enough to rest contented with the more direct 
course of the narrative. 

The power of the enchanter over us, is alike absolute under all 
these circumstances. If there be any thing like truth in Grab's 
opinion, that to lie upon a couch and read new novels was no 
bad idea of paradise, how would that beatitude be enhanced, 
eonld hfiman genius afford us another Gil Bias t 

^ ^^9 excellent in describing scenes of all kinds, gives such 
vlvncUyto those which interest the Gastronome in particular, 
that an epicure of my acquaintance used to read certain favourite 
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paftSB^ regularly before dinoer, with the fnirpose of geHhig an 
appetite like that of the licentiate, Sedillo, and, so far as his 
friends could observe, the receipt was always successfal. 

Sir Walter Scott, 

Chrysal, or the Adventures 6f a Guinea, by John- 
stone. 

4 

It if chiefly in the tone of satire that the Adventures of Chrysal 
differ from those of Le 8age*s heroes. I have compared the lat- 
ter to Horace, and may now safely rate Charles Johnstone as a 
prose Jovenal. The Frenchman describes follies which excite 
our laughter ; the Briton produces vices and crimes which excite 
our horror and detestation. Sir Walter Scott. 

Robinson Crusoe, with twenty-two plates by Heath, 
royal octavo, 51 5s ; duodecimo, S volumes, IO5, 
1 volume, 5^. 

This book was first published in two parts, the second appeared 
some time after the first* I have in my possession a copy of the 
first edition of the second part, 1719, and the fifth edition of the 
first part, 1720, In two small octavo volumes, printed by Taylor, 
at the Ship, in Paternoster Row* In the pre^e to the second 
part, Defoe speaks. In angry terms, of the pilferers from the first 
part in other publications, and, no doubt, refers to the London 
Post as well as others. 

He says in the preface, — " They abridge my work, which is 
as scandalous as it is knavish and ridiculous, seeing, while to 
shorten the book they stript it of all those reflections, as well re- 
ligious as moral, which are not only the greatest beauties of the 
work, but are calculated for the infinite advantage of the 
reader. 

** The lajhry thete men do the proprietor of this work is a 
practice which all honest men abhor, and, I may challenge them 
to shew the difference between that and robbing on the highway 
•r breaking open a hoase. If they cannot shew any difference 
in the crime^ they wni find it hard to shew why there should be 
any diff'erence in the punishment ; and, I will answer for it, that 
nothing on my part shall be wanting to do them justice." 

Dr. Dibdin says, Daniel Defoe first published his Robinson 
Crusoe in the original London Post, or Heathcote's Intelligencer, 
from 135 to S89 inclusively : this most be incorrect, no mention 
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is made in the preface of iu haTing preriously appeared in any 

periodical work. The following anecdote may serve to strengthen 

my opinion. 

*' The manuscript of this entertaining work, strange to say, 
run through the whole trade, nor would any one print it, 
though the writer, Defoe, was in good repute as an author. 
One bookseller at last, not remarkable for his discernment, 
but Tery much so for bis speculative turn, engaged in this pub- 

** lication. He gained above a thousand guineas by it." 

Monthly Magazine. 



(( 
«c 



It may not be uninteresting to notice some farther erroneous esti- 
mates of publishers. 

At first Miller would not give Thomson a farthing for his Winter. 

Cave offered half the booksellers in London the property of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and, as they all refused to engage in it, he 
was obliged io publish it himself. 

Burn's Justice was offered, in v^in, to every publisher, for fifty 
pounds. 

Dr. Bnchan offered his Domestic Medicine to every principal book- 
seller of Edinburgh and London, for one hundred pounds, without 
obtaining a purchaser, and after it had passed through twenty-five 
editions it sold in thirty-two shares at fifty pounds each. 

Beresford offered the copyright of the Miseries of Human Life for 
twenty pounds, which afterwards realized five thousand pounds. 



The Edward and Zeluco of Dr. Moore, deserve a notice in this de- 
partment. 

Walpole. The Castle of Otranto, duodecimo. 

It was always Walpole's foible to disclaim a professed pursuit 
of public favour, for which, however, he earnestly thirsted, and 
to hold himself forth as a privileged author, * one of the right 
hand file,' who did not mean to descend into the common arena, 
where professional authors contend before the public eye, but 
wrote merely to gratify his own taste, by throwing away a few 
idle hours on literary composition. There was much aff'ectation 
in (his, which accordingly, met the reward which aflTectatlon 
usually incurs ; as Walpole seems to have suffered a good deal from 
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the eiiticism ^hich be affected to despise, and, occasionally, from 
the neglect whicli lie appeared to court. Sir Walter Scott' 

Mackenzie. The Man of Feeling. 

It is eoough to say here, tliat tir, Mackencie survives, venerable 
and venerated as the last link of the chain which connects the 
Scottish literature of the present age, with the period when there 
were giants in the land, the days of Robertson and Hume, and 
Smith, and Home, and Clark, and Ferguson ; and that the re- 
membrance of an era so interesting could not have been intrusted 
to a sounder judgment, a more correct taste, or a more tenacious 
memory. It is much to be wished, that Mr. Mackenzie, taking 
a wider view of his earlier years than in the life of Home, would 
place on a more permanent record, some of the anecdotes and 
recollections, with which he delights society. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Geoffrey Crayon. The Sketch Book^ by Geoffrey 
Crayon/ (Washington Irving,) 2 volumes, post 
octavo, I6s. 

■ Bracebridge Hall, 3 volumes, post 



octavo, I6s. 



Tales of a Traveller, 2 volumes, 



post octavo, 165. 

Salmagundi, 8s. 



Gratten. High Ways and By Ways, or Tales 

picked up in the French Provinces, by a Walking 

Gentleman, octavo, 2 vols. 15s. 
»i second series, 4 vols. 1/ 10s. 

. third series, octavo, 1/ 10s. 

Waver LY. Novels and Tales by the author of 

Waverly, in 25 volumes, octavo, to Quentin Dur- 

ward, 15/. 

. in duodecimo, IS/ 7s 6d. 

There is also a very beautiful minature edition, both 

of the prose and poetical works of the now great 

knozDn. 

It Is said, though I know not with what troth, that the novel of 
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Waverly was offered, in vain, for twenty-five or thirty p4oodg, 
to s^Teral London booksellers ; since which, it has realised ahove 
ten thousand pounds* 

The Works of Miss Edgeworth have been heButifiilly 
printed, in 14 volumes, post octavo, 4f As» 

Among the ladies whose publicatious^ in t}u9 depart- 
ment, have done honour to tbekr sex and .cotuitry, 
may be enumerated the names of 

Barbauld, Trimmer, D'Arblay, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Opie, West, Edgeworth, Austin, Sherwood, Lsidy 
Morgan, Shelley^ Hofland, Spenpe, Porter, Haw- 
kins, Roche, Lfee, Cottin, Genlis. 



Since the brilliant success of tlie author of WaYcrly, a namt^er of 
writers have appeared as imitators, following the same track in blend- 
ing historical truth with fiction, and have by these vehicles at- 
tempted to illustrate the manners and customs of the Buwt remote 
nations of antiquity. 

The names of the authors, and the boolLS they have written, are so 
well known to every reader, that it would' only be occupying space 
to enumerate them, that might be more usefully devoted ta w««k» of 
Philosophy and Science. 
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i^jsrtorical Vim of (Cngltirfi %i 



The student should begin his course of reading with 
the writers of Elizabeth's reign, when the language 
began to be refined from its original roughness, and 
to be improved in form and features ; - thence continu- 
ing his course down to the present times. In this 
plan he must not be deterred, from an apprehension 
that he will find the old writers clothed in the garb of 
rude uncouth language ; on the contrary, he will find 
that the language of his forefathers, in point of struc- 
ture, formation, and the general meaning of terms, 
differs not materially from his own. 

The dramas of Shakspeare will therefore afford the 
student of the language such instances of style adapted 
to the grave, the gay, the polished, the rough, 
the heroic, the vulgar characters appearing in the 
scene will prove that our language was abundantly 
copious and expressive, to be a proper vehicle for the 
conception of his wonderful genius. 

The works of Speed, Ascham, Raleigh, Taylor, 
Clarendon, and Temple, are highly valuable for the 
vigour and compass of their language, as well as the 
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knowledge and abilities they displayed. The common 
translation of the Bible, abstracting from the impor- 
tant nature of its contents, deserves great attention : 
its phraseology is such as evinces no less the powers 
of the language than the judgment of the translators. 
The words are in general elegant and expressive, 
conveying the sublime ideas of the originfl on the one 
hand, without coarseness or familiarity, and on the 
other, without pedantry or affectation. The manly 
and dignified prose, the rich and sublime poetry of 
Milton, far from being degraded or fettered, are ex* 
alted and adorned by his style; and it was that admi- 
rable author's peculiar glory, that with consummate 
skill and taste, he was able to apply to the majesty of 
an epic poem, the flowing and unshackled periods of 
blank verse. The increasing tribute of praise has at 
all times been paid to the vast stores of his erudition 
and the flights of his transcendant genius. 

In the reign of Charles II. the reader will find, 
perhaps, no author more deserving of his attention 
than Barrow, whose periods, so round and exuberant, 
g^ives us a very just representation of the eloquence 
of Cicero ; and display to the greatest advantage the 
energy and fertility of Barrow's intellectual powers, 
employed npon the most important subjects of morality 
and religion. 

The great Locke, in a plain and severe style, well 
adapted to the precision of his researches^ unravelled 
the intricacies of the most interesting branch of phi- 
losophy, by tracing ideas to their source^ and unfold* 
iog the fiiculties of the mind. 
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The r^ign of Anoe, which for eminent attainments 
in arts and literatare may be compared with the ages 
of Pericles in Oreece, and Augustus in Rome, produced 
a Swift, who, in clear and familiar diction, unaided by 
flowery ornaments, expressed the dictates of a strong 
understanding, aiid a lively invention. 

Addison, the accomplished scholar, the refined critic, 
the enlightened moralist, like another Socrates, 
brought philosophy from the schools, and arranged 
her in the most engaging attire, calling the attention 
of his countrymen to virtue and to taste, in his elegant 
and entertaining essays. 

The pr6fiK!es of Dryden are marked by the ease and 
the vivacity 6f a man of transcendant genius; and there 
is a facility in his rhymes, and a peculiar vigour in 
his poetry, which justly render him the bodst of his 
country. 

Pope composed his prefoces and letters with singu- 
lar grate and beauty of style ; and his poems present 
the ^finest specimens of exquisite judgment, adorned 
by4he most harmonious and polished versification^ 

Hie works of Melmoth, in particular his letters and 
ti'anslatioiis of Oicero and Pliny, are remarkable for 
smoothness and elegance of composition. The late Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has, in his lectures in the Royal 
Academy, illustrated the principles of his delightful art 
in a manner not less creditable to him as a fine writer 
than as an eminent painter, and a skilful connoisseur. 
The sacred discourses of the amiable Home recom- 
9iend the duties of that religion, of which he was so 
bright an ornament, in a sweet and lively style. 

Where can be found compositions uniting the po« 
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liteneas of the gentleman with the attaiiunenta of the 
scholar, blended in juster proportions, than in the Po- 
ly metis of Spence, the Athenian Letters^ the Dia« 
logues of Liord Lyttleton and Bishop Hard, and the 
papers of the Adventurer and Observer ? These are 
some of the sources from which may be derived a 
knowledge of the purity, the strength, the copiousness 
of the English language ; and such are the examples 
by which the student ought to regulate his style. In 
these he may remark the idiomatic structure of sen- 
tences, and the proper arrangement of their parts ; 
they present specimens of purity without stiffness, and 
elegance without affectation; they are free equally 
from vain pomp and vulgarity of diction ; and their 
authors have the happy art of pleasing our taste, 
while they improve our understanding, and confirm 
our principles of morality and religion. 

In the course of this perusal it will be found, that in 
proportion as the great controversies in this country, 
upon religion, politics, and philosophy, began to sub- 
side since the revolution, a closer attention has been 
paid to the niceties of grammar and criticism ; and 
coarse and barbarous phraseology has been gradually 
polished into propriety and elegance* 

WRITERS OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 

Talking of the eminent writers of the reign of Queen 
Anne, he observed, I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first 
man among them. He was the most universal genius ; 
being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, 
and a man of much humour. 
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Addison was a great man; his learning was not 
profound ; but his morality, his humour, and his ele- 
gance of writing, set him very high. Dr. Johnson. 

The English writers who really unlocked the rich 
sources of the language, are those who flourished 
from the end of Elizabeth to the end of Queen Anne's 
reign ; who used a good Saxon dialect with ease, cor- 
rectness, and perspicuity ; learned in the ancient 
classics, but only enriching their mother tongue where 
the attic could supply its defects, not overlaying it 
with a profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words ; 
well practised in the old rules of composition, or 
rather collocation of words which unite natural ease 
and variety with absolute harmony, and give the au« 
thors ideas to develope themselves with the more 
truth and simplicity when clothed in the more ample 
folds of inversion, or run from the exuberant to the 
elliptical, without ever being redundant or obscure. 

Another writer says, ^^Do we not neglect the 
standard works to hunt after mere novelty ? This is 
not wisdom, but affectation or caprice. Learning 
becomes by degrees an indigested heap, without plea- 
sure or use. We do not see the absolute necessity 
why another work should be written or another pic- 
ture painted till those that we already have are be- 
coming worm-eaten, or mouldering into decay. We 
can hardly expect a new harvest until the old crop is 
off the ground. If we insist on absolute originality 
in living writers, we should begin by destroying the 
works of their predecessors. We want another Os- 
m^n, to burn and spare not; and then the work of 
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e^leimitifttiiMi'iind thenrork df regeiKeratfon would 
g'o on kindly tog^her. Are we to learn all tjwt 19 
aliready known, and at the same time to invent more? 
This would indeed be the large discourse of reason 
looking before and after. 

Who id there that can boast of havings read all the 
books that have been written, and that are worth 
reading ? Is there not many a sterling old author 
that lies neglected on solitary unexplored shelves, or 
tottering book-stalls, unknown to, or passed over by 
the idle and the diligent, the republication of which 
Would be the greatest service that could be performed 
by the modern man of letters ? To master the old 
English dramatic writers, the most esteemed novelists, 
the good old comedies and periodical works alone, 
would occupy the leisure of a life devoted to taste 
and study. If we look at the rise and progress of the 
maturity and decay of each of these classes of excel* 
lence, we shall find that they were limited induration, 
and successive. 

The deep rich tragic vein ofShakspeare, Webster, 
Ford, Dekker, Marlow, Beaumont and Fletcher, was 
discovered and worked out in the time of Elizabeth 
and the two first Stuarts. 

All that the heart of man could feel, all that the wit 
of man could express, on the most striking and in- 
terestii^g occasions, had been exhausted by half a 
dozen great writers, who left little to their successors 
but pompous turgidity or smooth common-place— 
the art of swelling trifles into importance, or turning 
rough boldness into insipidity. But comedy rose as 
tragedy fell ; and in the age of Charles the Second and 
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Qqeen AnnOy Congreve, Wycheiiy, and Vanbrvgh, 
were contemporary with Dryden, Lee, aadBiQW^. 
Otway, it is true, belonged to the same period, a 
straggler from the veteran corps of tragic writers^-^ 
as in a range of lofty mountains we generaJLly see on^e 
green hill thrown to a distance from the rost^ and 
breaking the abrupt declivity into the level plain. 
But at each of the periods here spoken oi^ the tragj^^ 
or the comic mu^e. was attended by a group of writem 
such a9 we can scarcely hope to see again, and suipb 
as we have now to complain of seeing unrivalled, 
while they are thei&seWes suffered to remain uinlis^ 
turbed, in old collections or odd volumes. 

These probed the foUies, as those upveiled the pen- 
sions of men; depicted jealpusy, rage, ambkion, lo?0, 
madness, affectation, ignorance, conceit, in their moit 
striking forms and picturesque contrasts; took posses- 
sion of the strong holds, the 'vantage points of vice or 
vanity ; filled Jthe stiige wfth the mask of living ima- 
ners, or the ^^ pomps of elder days," shook it with 
laughter or drowned it with tears; poured out the 
wine of life, the living spirit of the drama^ and left the 
lees to others. 

Little could afterwaifds be made of the subjeet^ ex* 
cept; by resortvig to inferior luranches of it, t0 a se- 
cond-hand imitation. No doubt nature is exceed* 
ingly various i but the capital eminenees-^thiejchcAeesI 
points of view are lipiited,^ and when these have ones 
been seized upon, we must either follow iatibe steps 
of etj^ers^ eir turn aside to hwiMer and less practica- 
ble subjects* 
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When the highest places have been occupied^ 
when the happiest strokes have been anticipated, 
the ambition of the poet flags ; without the stimulus of 
novelty, the rapidity or eagerness of his blows ceases; 
and as soon as he can avail himself of common-place 
and conventional artifices, he shrinks from the task of 
original invention ; or, if he is bent on trying his 
native strength, and adding to the stock of what has 
been effected by others, it must be by striking into a 
new path, and cultivating some neglected plot of 
ground. So the periodical Essayists, Steele and Ad- 
dison, succeeded to our great comic writers, and the 
Novelists, Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett to these ; 
and each left works superior to any thing of the kind 
before, and unrivalled in their way by any thing 
since. 

Thus genius, like the sun, seems not to rise higher 
and higher, but from its first dawn to ascend its meri- 
dian and then decline; and art, like life, may be said 
to have its periods of infancy, manhood, and old age. 
We see tvhat Sir Walter Scott has done by turning 
up again to the day, the rich mould of ancient manners, 
and wild unexplored scenery of his native land, and 
we already see what some of his imitators have done. 
In a word, litei'ature is confined not only within 
certain natural, but also within local and temporal 
limits, which necessarily have fewer available topics ; 
and when these are exhausted, it becomes a caput 
mortuum, a shadow of itself. 

Nothing is easier than to show how, from the alter- 
ation of manners, the brilliant dialogue of the older 
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comedy has gradually., disappeared from the stage. 
The Qtyle of ourcomipon conversation* has undergone 
a total change from the personal and piquant to the 
critical and didactic, and instead of aiming at ele<* 
gant raillery, or pointed repartee, the most polished 
circles noiv discuss general topics or analyze ab- 
struse problems. Wit, iinless it is exercised on an 
indiscriminate subject, is considered as an imperti- 
nej^ce in civil life. 



ELIZABETH. 

Xtterature of tfiat ^^erioti. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the English mind put 
forth its energies in every direction, exalted by a 
purer religion, and enlarged by new views of truth. 
This was an age of loyalty, adventure, and generous 
emulation. The chivalrous character was softened 
by intellectual pursuits, while the genius of chivalry 
itself still lingered, as if unwilling to depart, and 
paid his last homage to a warlike and female 
reigm 

-A degree of romantic fancy remained in the man- 
ners flnd superstitions of the people ; and allegory 
might be said to parade the streets in their public 
pageants and festivals. Quaint and pedantic as 
these allegorical exhibitions might often be, they 
were nevertheless more expressive of erudition, in- 
genuity, and moral meaning, than they had been in 
former times. The philosophy of the highest minds 
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still partook of a visionary character. A poetical 
dpirit infused itself into the practical heroism of the 
kge i and some of the worthies of that peribd seem 
less like ordinary men, than like beings called forth 
out of fiction and arrayed in the brightness of her 
dreams. They had ^^high thoughts seated in a 
heart of courtesy." The life of Sir Philip Sydney 
was poetry put into action. 

The result of activity and curiosity in the 
jpublic mind, was to complete the revival of classical 
literature, to increase the importation of foreign 
books, and to multiply translations, from which 
poetry supplied herself with abundant subjects and 
materials, and in the use of which she showed a 
frank and fearless energy, that criticism and satire 
had not yet acquired power to overawe, Romance 
came back to us from the southern languages, 
clothed in new luxury by the warm imagination 
of the south. 



COMPARISONS OF THE LITERATURE OF THE PRE« 
SBNT AGE WITH THAT OF THE REIGNS OF ELI- 
ZABETH AND ANNE, BY THE REVEREND R. 
POLWHELE. 

On looking back to the learning of our ances* 
tors, the splendid periods of our two queens, Eliza- 
beth and Anne, particularly attract our notice. 

I have not unfrequently heard it remarked, 
(though chiefly by the superficial or the austere) 
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that we have no pretensions to the learning of Eli- 
;Eabeth's time, or the eloquence of Queen Anne's, 
This observation on the depth of erudition in the 
first Augustan period (for such has it been termed,) 
is partly owing to a mistaken notion, that all people 
of education were little less familiar with the Greek 
and Latin, than the queen herself. Elizabeth, no 
doubt, had cultivated an acquaintance with the 
classics. 

From the paucity of publications in her verna« 
cular tongue, she had, necessarily, recourse to 
books in other languages ; but I much question, 
whether she could have read Greek with a boy of 
the first form in Westminster school. 

We should also take this along with us, that the 
age of Elizabeth was, in every thing, an afiected 
age, and where afiectation prevails, the fair sex are 
always strongly tinctured by jit. A little learning 
may ,1;>e swelled to an enormous size by artifice, os* 
tent9,tiQn, and pedantry ; hence, perhaps, that won- 
derful display of erudition in another female per- 
sonage. Roger Ascham tells us, that going to wait 
on Lady Jane Grey, at her father's house in Leices- 
tershire, he found her reading Plato's >vork in the 
Greek, whilst the rest of the family were bunting 
in the park. He seemed surprised, but she assured 
him, that Plato was her highest amusement. Pos- 
sibly the lady had no objection to ^e interrupted in 
her studies ; she was hunting for applause. But I 
have no wish o detract frpm the merit pf these 
iUustrious females. I will not join issue with their pa- 
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ne^rists, I will do homage to their scholarship and 
their talents : yet, in just vindication of our own 
times, I will venture to oppose to them a Carter or 
a Montagu. 

In Elizabeth's reign, the superior orders can hardly 
be said to have been illiterate, if a mere acquaintance 
with words will constitute the scholar ; but they were 
miserably deficient in many points of useful know- 
ledge, in those times, when the great body of the peo- 
ple are so greatly ignorant ; bi!it when science is begin- 
ing to shed her lustre on a few, the clergy are gene- 
rally observed to catch the first illumination. T*he 
clergy, however, in Elizabeth's golden days, were 
irradiated by a species of light which generated ob- 
scurity. Distracted by the jargon of scholastic 
ambiguities, the priests of Elizabeth were skilled 
in such argumentation, as never produced convic- 
tion in themselves or others. Their sophistry was 
worse than ignorance ; for •* the soitl to be without 
knowledge is not' good,'* saith Soloman; but I 
would rather acquiesce in dreary emptiness, than 
fill my mind with logical barbai^itiesl Despising 
their mother tongue, th^y were accustomed to ad- 
dress the people in Liatin; though however fashion- 
able Latin sermons might haVe been, they must have 
seen the absurdity of preaching in a language whici 
few of their audience understood. An Enslisbser- 
mon indeed, stuffed with all the terihs of theology, 
must have been almost ag unintelligible. ' 

For the information of the common people, the 
bible was translated into English; but iata the com- 
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mon people were unable to read English, they 
could not, even now, approach the scriptures. 
There followed, therefore, a pretty general institu- 
tion of reading seminaries. 

The authors who distinguished themselves in this 
reign, were men of great abilities ; but they were 
^^ rari nantes in gurgite vasto;^* at such a season, trulB 
genius and learning always shine transcendantly, 
contrasted, as they must be, with the general dark- 
ness. I was going to add, that men of ingenuity ar^ 
encouraged to exert their utmost powers, by the 
applauses of an age which cannot restrain its admi- 
ration; but the praises of the ignorant neither 
soothe nor stimulate. The History of Sir Walter 
Raleigh must place him in our esteem, when we 
consider the barbarous language with which he 
struggled. The ecclesiastical polity of Hooker, 
who was superior to the pedantry of the times, is 
worthy of the present age for its liberal and manly 
sentiment; and few have dared contend with' a Ve^ 
rulam or a Shakspeare. 

But letters were not generally cultivated ; Shak- 
speare himself was illiterate. 

In the reign of our other queen, the learned lan^ 
guages were taught with a view to real knowledge ; 
though the acquisition of Greek and Latin, in former 
reigns, was little else than the acquisition of wx>rd8. 
And our own language was much enriched and po« 
lished. The productions, however, of writers in 
general, had no claim to elegance; few were in pos^ 
session of correct faste. Clark was a deep theologian, 
but he was phlegmatic and dull : Shaftesbury dazzles 
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with a false brilliancy of style ; Berkeley puzzles by 
his subtleties ; in the mean time Locke and NeWton 
may be gazed at with wonder, though the reputa- 
tion of the former seems to be gradually declining^. 
In poetry, we see a cluster of pleasing writers, and 
Pope and Addison are mentioned as the most con- 
spicuous. But Pope is not original ; and Addison 
is no longer regarded as a poet, though he will 
ever be esteemed as a moralist. In his prose essays, 
indeed, a late ingenious critic hath discovered a 
want of precision. Grammatical accuracy, and ex- 
actness of expression, were reserved for a Lowtlp 
and a Harris. But to proceed in this manner would 
be endless; I proposed only a sketch of our best ages, 
in order to awaken the memories of those who might 
be willing to decide on the question, whether this 
present race hath any marks of degeneracy from the 
learning or the virtue of their forefathers. If I am 
not mistaken, it already appears that the English 
nation hath made a gradual progress in literature^ 
from the time of Elizabeth to that of Anne. Indeed, 
even our morose declaimers have allowed, that 
Queen Anne's was properly the Augustan age of 
this country. The streams of knowledge were deep 
and clear, and yet diffused. 

At this moment, literature is still more exten- 
sively spread abroad : but " 'tis grown shallow, it 
seems, in proportion to its diffusion." 

There is a want of candour and of reflection ii| 
this trite remark, the analogy of the stream will no 
longer hold good. Is it not ridiculous to say, that 
because we may have five hundred literary men 
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dmongst us, each individual is less learned, than if 
we had only half the number; or, that none, in such 
a number, are deep, because many are superficial : 
the contrary position would be liiueh more rational. 
I should rather suppose, that.the prize of learning 
would be contended for with stronger emulation, 
on account of the numerous competitors, at such a 
crisis as this ; when there are so many men of abi« 
lity, it mu^t require very great talents to be dis- 
tinguished above the rest. For a clever illustration 
of this, let us look only at the present state of 
poetry. 

Moi*e than a third part of those who have a clas- 
sical education, can now write tolerable verse. 
^Th'ose of our Wickhamists are superior, in versifica- 
tion, to the best poets under Queen Anne, if we 
except Pope and Parnell. 

Among the choice of poets, therefore, who charm 
us with their mingled melodies, that bard must 
possess peculiar sweetness, to attract our chief 
attention to himself, among the multitude, who rise 
far above mediocrity, it must recjuire exalted talents 
to be greatly distinguished. The same observations 
may be applied to other species of literature. He 
whose acquirements are now no more than common, 
would formerly have been regarded as a deep scho- 
lar, and would not have been overlooked in a 
crowd of literati. Perhaps we have, at this junc- 
ture, as many writers as there were readers in the 
age of Elizabeth ; and while the greater part of the 
community have minds improved and cultivated 
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into elegance, our poetry is musical and rich, our 
history is luminous and elaborate, our philosophy is 
enlarged and liberal, and our theology is simple 
and pure; and it may, I think, be justly observed, 
'^ So distinguished an age.hath never before existed, 
when he who was educjated under the Wartons at 
Winchester and at Oxford, might converse on 
poetry with a Hayley or a Mason; on divinity, with 
a Hurd or a Porteus; on morals, with a Johnson; 
op history, with a Gibbon or a Robertson ; on anti- 
quities, with a Gough or a Whittaker ; on anatomy, 
with a Sheldon; and, after having viewed the gal- 
leries of a Reynolds, might repair to the theatre of 
a^ Siddqns*" 

The history of literature teaches us to consider 
its decline, only as the, developement of a great 
principal of succession, by which the treasures of 
the mind are circulated, and ecjualized; as shoots 
by which the stream of improvement is forcibly di- 
rected into new channels, to fertilize new soils, and 
awaken new capabilities. Zoroaster dies, but the 
lore of the Magi and the Chaldees is preserved by 
the Egyptians. Egypt sinks into decay.; but the 
mfintle of Hermes is bequeathed to Plato, and 
Rome rises into literary greatness, when the world 
is beginning to retort upon the fallen Greek, the 
epithet of barbarians. Even the darkness which 
succeeded the dissolution of the Roman Empire was 
but temporary. The sun only set in Europe to rise 
in Asia. Pale indeed, and obscured for a time, un- 
der the tempestuous reigns of the immediate sue- 
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cessors of Mahomet, but regaining its brightness 
under Al Kaschid and Al Maimoun. Knowledge 
had only completed its circle, and the Western 
world was a second time to receive from the 
East, the seeds of improvement and the elements of 
greatness. 

The art of printing, as practised in the fifteenth 
century, rather multiplied copies than originals. 
The first presses were either almost entirely em« 
ployed in translations from the classics, or engaged 
in fixing the more volatile effusions of romance and 
poetry, particularly those of Italy, or in impressing 
thousands of reams of popular tales into the service 
of their country, or groaning under those solid and 
ponderous tomes of ecclesiastical dullness, which 
were emphatically termed labours : general history 
was, therefore, but little regarded; local history 
still less ; and domestic not at all. 

Connected with the progress of literature, and 
according with observations I have made in another 
place under the department of biography, it is wor- 
thy of notice that from a very early period, we 
mean typographical period, booksellers settled and 
accumulated round the metropolitan church, St. 
Paul's. The reason for this is obvious, as it was 
the most public place in the city, and consequently 
the centre of notoriety. I shall therefore briefly 
notice a few of the publications that have issued 
from Paul's, at the same time observing,* that I 
could have added largely to the catalogue, had I 
deemed such an addition necessary. 
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In the sixteenth century. 

^^The late Expedicion in Scotlande. Made by 
the Kinges Army under the Conduit of the Ryght 
Honourable the Erie of Hertforde in the Year of 
our Lorde God 1544. Londini, cum privilegeo ad 
imprimendum solum. Imprynted at London in 
Fowls Church-yarde, by Reynolde Wolfe, at the 
Sygne of the Brazen Serpent, Anno 1544." 

Bishop's Bible. 

^^The Holie Bible. Imprinted at London, in 
Poules Ohurch*yarde, by Richard Jugge, Printer 
to the Queenes Majestie, 1568, fol." 

This is the first edition, the second was printed 
1743, by the same person. 

^^ A New Enterlude no lesse wittie than pleasant, 
entituled. New Custome devised of late, and for 
divers Causes nowe set forthe. Never before this 
tyme imprinted, 1578." This is in black letter. At 
the end we find, *^ Imprinted at London, in Fleete- 
streete, for Abram Yeale, dwelling in Paules 
Churche Yarde, at the Segne of the Lambe." 

George Gascoigne, Esq. 

This author, whose works were popular in the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, seems 
to have been the Farquhar of those times : he was 
born at Walthamstow, in Essex, and being of a 
volatile disposition, flew from one university to the 
other; he then rested a little at Gray's-inn, 
where he enlisted under the banners of the law ; 
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but deserted from tliem to those of the army, 
wherein his courage became so consj^icuous, as to 
entitle him very justly to the motto whtch he as* 
sumed, of 

Tarn Marti qaam Mercorio. 

The plays of Gascoigne, viz. the Jocasta, the 
Supposes, and the Glass of Government, incorpo- 
rated with his other works, were published in 4to. 
in 1575, wi^h this title, 

"The Posies of George Gascoigne, Esq. cor- 
rected and augmented by the Author. 1575. 

Tarn Marti quam Mercario. 

Printed at liondon for Richard Smith, and are 
to be solde at the North West Doorie of Paul's^ 
Church." 

" The Paradyse of Daynty Devises. Conteyning 
sundry paltry Precepts, learned Counsels, and ex- 
cellent Inventions, ri^ht pleasant and profitable for 
all Estates. Imprinted at London, by Henry Disle, 
dwellyng in Paul's Church-yard, at the South West 
Door of St. Paules Churche, and are there to be 
solde. 1577.'' 

^^Andria* The first Comoedie of Terence, in 
English, by Maurice Kyffin.*' Black letter. " Print- 
ed at London, by T. E. for Thomas Woodcock, at 
the Signe of the Blacke Beare, in Paules Church- 
yard. 1588." 

^^Rural Sports. Imprinted at Xiondop, in Paules 
Church Yarde, at theBygfne of the Lambe, by Abra- 
ham Veale." Black letter. 

«^ The Countesse of Pembrokes Ivy Church : 
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containing tlie affectionate Life and unfortunate 
Death of PhiUis and Amyntas ; that in a Pastoral, 
this in a Funerall ; both in English Hexameters, by 
Abraham Fraunce. London : Printed for Thomas 

« 

Orwyn, for William Ponsonby, dwelling in Paules 
Church Yard^ at the Signe of the Bishop's Head, 
1591." 

^^ Midas. Plaied before the Queenes Majestie 
upon Twelfe Day at Night, by the Children of 
Paules. London : Printed by Thomas Scarlet, for 
J. B. and are to be sold in Paules Church Yard, at 
the Signe of the Bible. 1592." 

^^The Battell of Alcazar, fought in Barbaria, 
between Sebastian, King of Portugal, and Abdel- 
melee, King of Morocco, with the Death of Captain 
Stakely. As it was sundrie Tymes plaid by the 
Liord High Admirall his Servants. Imprinted at 
Liondon, by Edward AUde, for Richard Bankworth, 
and are to be sold at his Shoppe in PoulsjChurch 
Yard, at the Signe of the Sunne. 1594." 

^^ The Tragedie of Dido, Queen of Carthage. 
Played by the Children of her Majesties Chappell. 
"Written by Christopher Marlowe and Thomas 
Nash, Gent. At London, printed by the Widow 
Orwin for Thomas Woodcocke^ and are to besolde 
at his Shop in Paules Church Yard, at the Signe 
of the Black Beare. 1594." 

*^ The Wounds of Civil War, written by Thomas 
Liodge, Gent. London: by John Dancer, and are 
to be solde at the Signe of the Sunne, in Pauls 
Church Yarde. 1594." 
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'^ The Gentlemans Academie; or. The Booke of 
St. Albans.^London : Printed for Humfrey Lownes, 
and are to be soM at his Shop in Paules Church 
Yarde. 1595." 

In the seventeenth century. 

"The Pleasant Comedie of old Fortunatus. As 
it was plaied before the Queenes Majestie this' 
Christmas by the Right Honorable the Earle of 
Nottingham, Lord High Admirall of England, his 
Servants. London : By G. G. for William Apsley, 
dwelling in Paules Church Yard, Signe of the 
Tyger's Head. 1600." 

" Loves Metamorphosis, by John Lyllie. Printed 
for Wm. Wood, dwelling at the West End of Paules, 
at the Signe of Time. 1601." 

" Satiro-Mastix ; or, the untrussing of the hu- 
morous Poet. As it has been presented publikely by 
the Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine his Ser- 
vants, and privately by the Children of Paules. By 
Thomas Dekker. 

Nod recito cuiquam nisi amicis, idqae coactus. 

London : Printed for Edward White, and are to bee 
Bolde at his Shop neere the little North Doore of 
Paules Church, at the Signe of the Gun. 1602." 

" The Honest Whore, with the Humours of the 
Patient Man and Longing Wife. Tho. Dekker. 



* To this book, I talie it, Ben Johnson alludes, when he makes 
Master Stephen say, ** Uncle, afore I go in, can you tell me, an' be 
have e^r a book of the sciences of hawking and hunting? I would 
foio borrow it.**— £very Man in hit Humour, Acti, Sfxne I. 
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liondoii : Printed by V. S. for John Hodgal^^ and are 
to be sold at his Sbop in Paules Church yard. 1604." 

^^ This Grallant Cavaliero, Dicke Bowyer newly 
acted. London: Printed for Simon Stafford^ for 
Nathaniel Butler, and are to be solde at his Shope in 
Paules Church Yard, neere St. Austen's Gate, 
1605. 

<< Westward Hoe. As it has beene divers times 
acted by the children of Paules, written by Thomas 
Dekker and John Webster," printed for the same 
bookseller, 1607. 

" The Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius Nero, 
Rome's greatest tyrant." Truly represented out of 
the purest records of those times; 

Et studio et labore. 

London : Printed for Francis Burton, dwelling in 
Paules Church Yard, at the Sigae of the Flower- 
de-luce and Crowne, 1607." 

^^ Worke for Armorours, or the Peace is broken. 
Open Warres likely to happen this Yeare, 1609. 
God helpe the Poore ; the Rich can shift, 

Ssvit toto Mars impius orbe. 

Written by Thomas Dekker. Printed for Natha- 
niel Butler, dwelling in Paules Church Yard, at 
the Signe of the Pied-Bull, neere St. Austin's Gate, 
1609." 

« The Atheist's Tragedy ; or the Honest Man's 
Revenge. As in divers Places it hath often been 
acted. Written by Cyril Tourneur. At London, 
Printed for John Stepneth and Richard Redmer, 
and are to be sold at their Shops, at the West End 
of Paules, 1611." 
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«* The Shepherd's Calender, by E. Spencer. At 
London, Printed by H. L. for Matthew liownes, 
and are to be sold at the Signe of the Bishop's 
Head, in Paules Church Yard, 1611." 

" A Woman is a Weathercock, a new Comedy, 
as it was acted before the King, at Whitehall. And 
divers Times publickly at the White Friers, by the 
Children of her Majesties Revels. Written by 
Nat. Field. 

Si Datura Degat, facit iDdigoatio vereum. 

Printed at London, for John Budge, and are to be 
sold at the great South Doore of Paules, and at 
Britains Bursse, 16 IS." 

^* When you see me know me ; or the Famous 
Chronicle Historic of King Henry the Eight, with 
the Birth and virtuous Life of Edward Prince of 
Wales. As it was played by the high and mighty 
Prince of Wales his Servants. By Samuel Rowley, 
Servant to the Prince. At London, Printed for 
Nathaniel Butler, and are to be sold at his Shop in 
Paules Church Yard, near St. Austin's Gate." 

" The Description of a Maske, presented in the 
Banquetting Roome at Whitehall, on St. Stephens 
Night last, at the Marriage of the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Somerset and the Right Noble the 
Lady Francis Howard. Written by Thomas Cam- 
pion. London, Printed for Lawrence Lisle, dwel- 
ling in Paules Church Tarde, at the Signe of the 
Tyger's Head, 1614. 

It would be useless to quote examples of the 
booksellers living in Paul's Church-yard beyond 
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this period ; because as the trade increased, and li- 
terature became more diffused, it appears that this 
was no longer considered as its emporium, and their 
shops receding in some degree from the cathedral 
became dispersed to all parts of the town. 

There is little doubt but that, in the first instance, 
the number of eminent divines who, at the early 
part of the last century, exerted their talents in the 
cause of piety and virtue, among whom Archbishop 
Tillotson takes the lead, had a very considerable 
effect upon the principles of the people. But while 
they aimed at a general correction, the writers 
against the profaneness and immorality of the 
English stage, of whom the Rev. Jeremy Collier* 

* Thif learned aod laborious divine was, as appears by the recant- 
ation of Dryden, the acknowledgment of Vanbrug, and the irritation 
of Dennis, of infinite use in correcting the licentiousness of the sfagft 
which, as may be seen by the introduction to his celebrated work, as 
well as by the pieces against which it was levelled, seems to hare 
wanted correction as much as any system of .immorality possibly 
could { for, as he observes, 

'* The business of plays is to recommend virtue and to discounte- 
nance vice. To shew the uncertainty of human greatness, the sudden 
turns of fate, and the nnhappy conclusions of violence and injustice. 
'Tis to expose the singularities of pride and fancy, to make folly and 
falsehood contemptible, and to bring every thing that is ill under 
infamy and neglect. This design has been oddly pursued by the 
English stage. Our poets write with a different view, and are gone 
into another interest. It is true, that were theirjntentions fair, they 
might be serviceable to this purpose. They have, in a great measure, 
the springs of thought and inclination in their power. Show, music, 
action, and rhetoric, are moving entertainments, and, righUy em- 
ployed, would be very significant : but force and motion are thin^ 
indifferent, and the use lies in the application. These advantages are 
now in the enemy's hand, and , under a very dangerous ooanagemeot. 
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was the most eminent, were equally sedulous to 
counteract the effects of those vicious and indecent 
representations, which nightly disgraced the thea- 
tres. 

At this time Addison arose, and, ranging himself 
on the side of religion and virtue, effected an equal 
reformation in the lower class of enormities ; we 
mean those that were not sufficiently important to 
deman4 legislative interference, nor sufficiently 
grave to admit of the animadversion bf the pulpit, 
though they might very considerably infringe upon 
the order and regularity of life, and the decorum 
of society. These fled before the pen of that ele- 
gant author and his able associates.* 



Like cannoD seized, they are pointed the wrong way, and by the 
strength of the defence the mischief is made the greater.*' 

In this author the clergy found a most able and ooezpeeted cham- 
pion against the abuse which was so constantly levelled from the 
stage at the sacerdotal character, and appear to have had ful^ revenge 
on the impiety and ilUberality of all our dramatic authors,. from the 
age of James down to the time ofCongreve; though we firmly believe 
that the animadversions of Collier were stimulated by a more laud- 
able motive than vengeance, and that he sought dramatic reformation^ 
which, to his hnmortal honour, he had the happiness of effecting in a 
▼ery great and permanent degree ; the consequence of which was a 
yery genera] reformation of manners. 

* Although the town had not, at the beginning of tl^e last century, 
been so deeply bitten by a Tarantula (which is well known to be 
an Italian spider,) as it, most unfortunately, is at the beginning of the 
present, yet the keen observation of the Spectator led him to foresee, 
while his patriotism induced him to endeavour to prevent, the effects 
of the Urantismos, which he rightly judged would soon become the 
epidemic disease among the higher orders of society in the metropolis : 
however, his prescriptions were found too lenient, his raillery too de- 
licate, 4o eradicate a passion that had seised the town by its ears 

A A 
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The literature of ijtns age, respecting the effects 
of which I have, in one instance, just given a 



and coDseqaeDlly mounts to the heads of the people. The operatic 
ra^e, which, frdm a germ planted by the first Italian tingef ever im- 
l^orted, who sung at York-buildingt 1092^ glowed with the greatest 
fervency on the arrival of Nicolini, in the year 1708. In the year 
1714 appeared on the itage, at the Opera-house, Mrs. Antastatia 
Aobinson.* The rival syrens, Caz3£oni and Faustini, were altfo on 
the opera stage at the same time, and very frequently in the same 
pieces ; a circumstance that is said to have dif ided the town into two 
parties, and to have caused more enmity than the disputes then atfoat 
obout high and loir churth^ or th« contentions b«twizt the whigs and 
Che toiiet. f 



* This lady was brought from Italy by the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough, who afterwards married her. Tradition speaks highly 
of her character in her exalted station. Her affitbility, charity, and 
other Tirtoes, rendered her extremely beloved in the neighbourhood 
of Bevis Mount, where she, we have heard ^ cdnstadtly resided. His 
lordship, in consequence of thd turn which the politics of the times 
bad taken, lived there in what he termed retirement; though bis 
popularity with one party, the elegant accomplishments of his lady^ 
and the beauty df the situation, rendered his farm an object of very 
l^eneral attraction. 

f By this trait we may discover that our aticestors were almost aj 
foolish as ourselves. This dispute afforded too happy a source of 
ridicule to be neglected by the wits of those times; it was,in fact, the 
parent of numerous effusions. It was seized on by Arbothnot, who, 
in an irregular ode, and some othet* piec^ of broad humour, en* 
deavoured, though, we f^r, with little success, to rendet* the princi- 
pals contemptible, and their supporters ridictalous: but, alas! John 
Bull, though at this time absurd, was concomitantly obstinate, and 
was so thoroughly Italianized with respect to his ear, that it has been 
said he would have admired Mrs. Tofts much more if she had not been 
an Englishwoman. 

But to return to the Cuzzoniand the Faustini. The Hon. H.Walpole 
relates that his mother, the lady of Sir Robert Walpole, enchanted with 
tlic strains, and perhaps with the popularity, of those two Italian 
fflghtiogales, induced them, by the an prevailing medium, to lend 
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bint, is so well known, has become so much the 
standard of taste and the criterion of genius, that a 



The first regular opera that was eihibited after the arrival of Nico- 
liai was Pyrrbus, in which that performer, Valentini, and Mrs. Tofts, 
are said to have enchanted their audience, and to have Axed the 
fashion of those exotic dramas, at least for a season. Tet so fluctua- 
ting was the taste of the public, that a few years after, during a 
gleam of good sense, Farinelli, notwithstanding his high reputation, 
is said, by Gibber, to have sung to an audience of five-and-thirty 
pounds. ** Still,** he continues, '* if common fame may be credited, 
the same voice, so neglected in one country, had, in another, charms 
luflicient to malie the crown sit easy on the head of a monarch, which 
the jealousy of politicians (who had their views for his keeping it) 
feared, without some such extraordinary measure, his satiety of em- 
pire might tempt him a second time to resign. '*< 

Ciiber*a Life^ quarto ed, jp. 243. 



^heir vocal assistance to a concert which she gave at her house. A 
concert given by the prime minister's lady, we should have supposed, 
would have been sufiiciently attractive without tliost enchaatrfuti. 
With them it was irresistible. 

The English nobility, who were extremely numerous^ gave t^eir 
elegant hostess little trouble a^Jtout precedence; but to prevail on the 
opera singers to relinquish the pa« coold only be accomplished by 
renouncing the pleasure of hearing either of them herself. The knot 
could not be untied $ it was, therefore, cut by the following expe- 
dient ; — Lady Walpole, after many elTorts, finding it impossible to 
prevail on one of these fantastic dames to sing when the other was 
present, took Faustini first to a remote part of the house, under pre- 
tence of shewing her some very curious china, during which time the 
company obtained a song from Cuzzoni, who supposed that her rival 
had quitted the field. A similar expedient was used, with equaf su^- 
cess, to obtain the happiness of a song from Faustini. 

Such was the compliance of fashion to tho whims of tw» opera 
ladies, who, it is probable, artifitially kept up the ball, #Dd, whf ■ 
aloiie, laughed at the absurdity of their benefactors. 
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very few words will suffice to convey my ideas upon 
a subject on which, were I not fearful of bestowing 
^* too much of my tediousness ujpon my readers," 
I coulid be extremely diffuse. 

It was not until the reign of Anne that the 

.*' Mob of gentlemco who wrote with ease, 
Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a bnodred more, 
That |;leain*d like itan the miscellaniefl o'er,*' 

falling from the zenith of false taste, nearly sunk 
ijito the pool of oblivion, and are now less remem- 
bered by the few of their flimsy productions that 
floated on the surface, than by their being mentioned 
in the works of authors of far greater eminence. 
Yet it is certain, that while this age abounded in 
good writers, it had its full proportion of those 
that were bad. The Freeholder, the Craftsman, 
Examiners, Intelligencers, the Crisis, Public Spirit 
of the Whigs, and a number of other periodical 
works and Ibose pamphlets, dbvoted to politics, 
drew after them shoals of inferior eJBusions, which, 
it is probable, would only have liv^d their day, aiid 
then been ^* heard of no more,^' had they not been 
embalmed in a manner which renders many of theip 
stiU accessible to us. 

To speak without metaphor, the vehicles in which 
many of those ephemeral productions have beej^ 
conveyed to us are the Mercuries, Magazines, &c 
of those times; a species of literat^re for which 
Pope, both in the Danciad and its notes, expiesses 
the highest contempt, and which we certainly, as 
those productions were then managed, do not mean 
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to volunteer in favour of, because their contents do 
not embrace that general philological character 
which ought to have distinguished miscellanies of 
' that nature, but are merely transcriptions from the 
. political, or, rather, party productions of those 
times, and are, in many instances, equally deficient 
of wit, humour, information, or the smallest parti- 
cle of genius; 

This is the more to be lamented in an age when 
those properties so much abounded, because it 
shews that their elegant effusions- only circulated 
among the higher ranks of society, and that the 
retailers of remnants, who were more arduous in 
the pursuit of profit than praisQ, sought no higher 
gratification than that which arose from the compi- 
lation of works calculated to hav^e a most diffusive 
spread among the middle and lower ranks of life. 

All men in those times were politicians ; therefore 
t>oth administration and opposition took care to 
employ writers equally florid and dull, who wrote 
prescriptions exactly suited to the palates, or, I 
should, perhaps, rather say, to the disorders of their 
patients; therefore these literary quacks became^ 
apparently, the best mental physicians.* 



• RccfUTiDg to wriCen of real genim , we moit here lamenC, that 
there is not extant any very good print of Addii on. Those few por* 
traits of him tliat I hate seen, betides their being ill ezecnted, are, 
in their featares, so dissimilar, that it Is impossible they can all 
be likeneites of that celdl>rated author. The late Mrs. Digby Cotes, 
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To the happy discovery of printing, the mean« 
of multiplying copies, the world, that is, the lite- 
rary world, the, booksellers, owe the happy dis- 
covery of the true art of selling bargains, which 
they have now practised for a long series of years 
with equal skill and success; and I can easily 
conceive one of the patriarchs of the trade, sta- 
tioned, for instance, ^^ in Paul's," where one is glai 
to observe the business is still stationary, contem- 
plating, with anxious thought and deep research, 
the situation of the times, whether the country was 
infected with the religious, the political, the party, 
the theatrical, or the warlike mania, and with io:- 
finite wisdom adopting his bargains, which at first 
were folded in small papers, and seldom valued at 
more than a penny each, to the taste of the passing 
hour, and of the passing multitude. And here it in 
curious enough to remark, how very soon after its 
firm establishment in this kingdom, the press was 



of Shrewtbary, the widow of the Deao of Lismore, bad oDce a Tery 
beaaiifal miniature of him, painted by Zinky* which was said by her 
to have been a correct likeness (of which^ from my knowledge of the 
works of the painter, I have not the least dovbt). ThU pictorc Mrs. 
CD. sent to Miss AddisoD,with whom she was acquainted, and that lady 
was highly grateful to her for such a Taluable resemblance of her ^ho- 
noured parent. What became of the miniature I have mentioned, it 
i» impossible to say; if it still remains, a print from it would b<P a 
▼aluable^ocquisition both to the literary and graphic world. 



• We think in enamel. 
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made sul^servient to the passions and humours' of the 
reigning powers, and how soon it became tinted 
with reflections from the colours of the age. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, some treatises 
on the mathematics, and also some curious prophe- 
cies, issued from the press : these, which seem to be 
opposite as truth and falsehood, although they 
proved great bargaihs to their proprietors, caused 
their authors, Ripley, Erghom, Blackney, &c. to 
be reputed necromancers, and practisers of the 
black art ; though, however they might deal with 
the devil, experience has convinced us, that in their 
dealings with their publishers we might safely 
wager they proved no conjurors.* 



• Little more than forty years tfince, there stood, close to the place 
where the begging-bag for the prisoners in the Gate-honse was sns« 
pended by a rope affixed to a pole from the second story, an adcient 
gateway, and also an ancient building, ninniog backwards a con- 
siderable way ioto the Almonry, Westminster. In this building, it is 
said, one of the first printing presses in this liingdom was erected. 
On the other side this gateway, till it was dilapidated to form that 
public nuisance which it now called Deaa Street, part of a building 
remained which had in scTeral places the arms of different abbots. 
Here, it is said, the alms of the brotherhood used daily to be dis- 
pensed. Adjoining to this was a range of low sheds, which probably 
liad been cells or lodgings for the lay brothers, who, except upon 
special occasions, had the care of the eleemosynary department. 
Here the paternosters, aves, creeds, &c. &c. were sold, and here, as 
the learning of the age improved, or rather as the means oPdispening 
that learning acquired facility, the lay brothers, who now became 
booksellers, used to rend other religious and prophetic bo«ki, and, 
«s we know Edmund Dudley was an author* living near this spot, 



• He wrot« a book, entitled, Arbor Republicao. 
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In the reig^ of Henry the Eighth, the printipal 
bargain in the black letter way, (if we except the 
works of Sir Francis Bigod and some other great 
scholars, which were'in Latin, and also excepting 
the conjuring books as before excepted,) was '^ The 
Unkennelling the Romish Fox ; " and the next to 
that, ^^ Shingleton's Seven Churches," and hia 
** Pennyworth of Prophecies."' 

To this, in the next reign, succeeded, " The 
troubled Man^s Medicine ; " an alterative, calcula- 
ted to operate updn the minds of the people, at 
that time wavering betwixt two religions. 

The bibliopolical bargains of the reign of Mary, 
we find, were but indifferent; for which many 
reasons might be assigned, if they were not already 
sufficiently obvious. 

Bjefore the works of Cuthbert Tunstall, at first 
Bishop of London, and then of Durham, three 
combs are. displayed upon a shield, which is sur- 
mounted by a mitre, and we are genealogically in- 
formed that he was descended from the barber of 
William the Conqueror, and are also happy to find 
that, in point of literary loquacity, his effusions 
are no disgrace to the oral profession of his an- 
cestor. 

In the age of Elizabeth, the press teemed with 
bargains of every description ; yet we discover, 



who io hif workf eoconraged the darling propentitj of his master, 
probably some which we should now term poUllcal, or imtkcr re- 
latipg to political economy. 
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that as the authors abounded in genius^ they were 
the more cautious of disposing of^ or indeed exhi^- 
biting them in their works. 

In the whole range of the plays of Shakspeare, 
however fond he might be of a quibble, which, says 
Dr. Johnson, with more solemnity and dignity than 
the subject requires, ^^was to him the fatal Cleopatra, 
for which he lost the world, and was content to lose 
it ; '' yet he has few of what may be termed real bar-^ 
gains ; which is singular enough, if we consider how 
coarse the conversatio nof the age was,and how close- 
ly he is supposed to have copied from nature. Not 
so his compatriot j Ben Jonson; he seems to have 
been one of the most eminent sellers of bargains of 
his time ; of which^ were it not for fear of contami- 
nating the purity of my pages, I could, from his 
works, quote many instances. As it is, I shall 
leave the said works to the public, with one obser- 
vation, namely, that perhaps the bargain sold by 
Brainworm, and those bought by Cokes, are the 
most unexceptionable commodities of this nature to 
be found in them. 

In the reign of James the First, the quibbles of 
Shakspeare, the bargains of Jonson, the conceits of 
T. Hey wood, the eccentricities of Massinger, Middle- 
ton, Beaumont, and Fletcher, all the comic effusions 
of the stage, and, in fact, things the most solemn and 
serious, upon which authors had before descanted 
with the utmost solidity and gravity, resolved them- 
selves into that rhetorical figure which is termed Pa- 
ranomasia, or the Pun* This distortion of language, 

BB 
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^hich certainly owed its birth to some odd perversion 
of the human intellects, first sprung up among^ the 
Greeks, who transferred it to the Romans ; it was lost 
or mislaid during the irruption of the Goths, bat is 
said, even in the dark ages, to have been dug from 
Under the ashes and rubbish of the city they had de* 
stroyed. It was occasionally, though* sparingly, used 
by Monkish writers^ banished by the Reformation, 
but, in the learned age we are celebrating, revived 
and transplanted to Court^* where it grew and flou- 
rished, and, as has been observed, its blossoms were 
dispersed from the throne, and its fruit received from 
the pulpit,t the senate, the bench, the stage, &c. 

In this happy era, the criminal obtained a pardon 
for a pun, the jury were convinced by a pun, the lover 



• Tlie most eniaeat Court Panlter of this age, I conceive to be 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirliag, who wrote four plajs, which 
neyerwere, nor indeed nefer could be acted. They were only re* 
markable for abonndin; with nnmeroui Bpeciment of the affected aad 
▼itiated language of the times, of which the three following qaotalions 
may serve as instances.— 

"Whilst Furies, furious by my fury made.*' 

'"^ Great Pompey's pomp is past." 
And 

*' To seem ancivil In these civil wars." 
f Instances of this propensity may be found in the century of 96 
golden Sermons of Dr. Andrev^s, Bishop of Winchester, who obuioed 
the aaitae of Ghrysoitoiii *. not- was be the only ditine t Dr* lUyooldB, of 
Oxford, is stated to have been infected with this lmu% oerftonim, and 
to have .inoculated this University, whence it spread to Cambridge, 
thence over the whole Islandt Vide the Spectator, No. 6l . The |^«0s 
OB Paradise, Paradex, Gothick Matrimony, Labdaff, Bve was A^Daisi 
Noah, Ah no I and a hundred others equally iogenions, are in the 
-recollection of every one. 
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gained his mistress by a puQ^ and if a niaii launched ^ 
pun upon the exchange, it became literally a note, 
and he might demand what credit he would upon it, 
Liet a gallant carry a pun to his tailor, and this in^ 
genious emanation of his mind was soon formed into 
a suit of clothes for his body. 

Having seen the learned of all ranks and professions 
most laudably engaged in punning through the peaces 
ful reign of James, I must, I fear, however slightly, 
glance at times which assumed a much more serious 
aspect, and, however reluctant, contemplate a period 
when the attention of mankind was transferred from 
words to thiidgs, a period when wit, humour, and 
loyalty, fled together, and the people were taught to 
behold, ^^as in a glass darkly," every object appen- 
dant to an exalted station, every person in the upper 
ranks of life, through a sable medium, and in particular 
every article belonging to the court, as a bad bargain. 

Alluding to the solemn mockery of the Interreg- 
num, a season in which, though conceits, quibble?^ 
and puns^ were banished, I aiippose from their 
having some, though a false resemblance, to wit and 
humour, and the learning of the schools was in danger 
of degenerating once more into mere school-learning, 
we must observe,' that the art of making bargains 
of every kind received an improvement, which, from 
its first invention, it had not hitherto attained ; this 
kind of traffic beginning at the head extended, and 

'* When there was no more to parchaee 
O' the KiDg*t revenae* or the chiirche*8," 



• Among the eztraordinariet of thote timet , an ordinance wai 
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descended low6r, and pervaded every order of the 
people ; amon^ whom, ^Uhe Children of God " seem 
to have divided themselves into two sects, namely, the 
bargainers and bargainees. 

Respiring from the horrors of civil war, arms once 
more yielded their place to the gown, and the lojral 
hand that had just before wielded a sword, now 
flourished a pen. Escaped firom the barbarity of the 
dilapidating system, and the vulgarity of republican 
ideas, of late so prevalent, genius once more ex- 
panded. The arts, which, seared by the turbulence of 
the times, had receded, and, dispersed in every direc- 
tion, had fled to other shores, were now courted back ; 
they appeared to have improved during their seces- 
sion ; they brought in their train taste and elegance, 
wit, humour, and hilarity. 

But it has been said to be the characteristic disposi- 
tion of the people of this kingdom, never to know 
when they had enough of a good thing. In their 
happy situation, they were not content to enjoy, but 
must luxuriate. This propensity led to excess and 
exuberance, which were in many respects visible, 
but in none more than in the writings of the age. 



passed, 1649, for the sale of the Kiog, Queen, and Prince's lands; 
also for the sale of the lands of Bishops, Deans, and Chapters. May 
16, 1695, after nineteen ordinances had passed for sales of this nature, 
Whitehall and Somerset were exposed. July 6, 1659, Hampton 
Court was ordered to be sold, with the gardens, meadows, parks, and 
deer, the estates of the universities, colleges, balls, free»schools, 
cities, ministers' glebe lands t and so much of the fortunci of the 
nobility, gentry, and rich citizens, as exceeded j^300. per annum 
•bared the same fate. Mercuriui P9iitieu$, 
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Whether it was to distinguish these literary effasiofis 
from those of the puritanical school which had pre* 
ceded them, and which might be truly said to be 
bound, is uncertain ; but it is certain that the works 
of the Cavaliers were remarkable for their looseness. 
Waiving any observations upon these productions, 
which have indeed been most laudably exposed and . 
-censured by others, not only for their general tenor^ 
but for a species of humour, which, whatsoever vices 
and follies we may have at present, would not now be 
for a moment endured, I shall only observe, that even 
this subject, prolific as it certainly was, was at length; 
exhausted, and the writers, in order to be as near the 
mailL as possible, were obliged to have recourse to 
bargains, of which I conceive the rude answer of Lord 
Rochester to the man that was supposed to have seen 
many things, was the first of that period, but which, 
when this ingenious vein was set abroach, flowed 
through every rank of society, and infected every 
mode of conversation. 

Had we not known this compendious and elegant 
species of wit to have been practised in the theatre, as 
well before as behind the curtain, we should have 
learned it firom Dryden's Prologue to the Prophetess, 
in which we find these lines : — 

^'Theo think on that bare bench my serrant sat, 
I fee him ogle still, and bear him chat. 
Selling facetions bargains, and propounding 
That witty recreation, call'd Dumfoonding." 

The absurdity of this kind of bargains attracted the 
attention of Sir Richard Steel, who, in the5P4th Spec* 
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i^toTj seems so weil to have exposed them, tint I 
liare no doubt but the htte of bmngiBg in chains, tins 
•which it was impossible to carry the wit and humovr 
of the practice further^ put aa entire stop to tbii 
node of traffie; nay, even the original method of 
selliag bargains, in the vicissitude of human adUrs, 
it has been observed^ exceedingly declined, as the 
great merchants in this way either found their atod 
fail them, died, or left ^business. The trade, npoa 
a contracted scale, was indeed revived by Fielding, 
who put Squire Western into the shop where the 
. greatest bargains were sold at that time. Dr. Snet 
lett,^too, was fond of dabbling a little in this wi^: 
but the last, though by no means the least, dealer ia 
bargains and other articles of that nature, but stiU 
more contraband, if astiie author of Tristram ^andy. 
I have lately seen a copy of this trork, which^ from 
some circumstances, is conjectured to be the one he 
kept for his private use, which I have great hope 
will be properly disposed of, as it does appear to he 
one of the greatest bargains that the united efforts 
of the rolling and printing presses eould have pro* 
dnced. 

DISPERSION OP ANCIENT RECORDS. 

Among the many learned observations whiqh Ihave 
heard in the Court of Exchequer, a court in which, 
from the nature of the subjects frequently discussed, 
it is necessary both for the judges and advocates more 
particularly to advert to the ancient state of the king- 
dom than perhaps in any other, I was oQce striick with 
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some observations upon the dispersion of manuscripts 
at the fall of the abbeys, which seemed to me, as I 
was then considering the subject, so curious, that I 
retained them in my memory until I had an oppor- 
tunity, which a crowded court would not afford, of 
committing them to paper, and believe the quotation 
that follows is generally correct, 

^^ When the lesser abbeys were dissolved, an 'event 
that happened ia the S7th year of Henry the Vllltb, 
the priests, who still retained hopes of better times, 
although they were commanded to send their papers 
to the Augmentation Office, generally disobeyed those 
orders, and endeavoured to secure the most valuable 
of their deeds and records, either by consigning them 
to the care of private persons, or by sending them to 
Rome, where they were deposited in the Vatican or 
in other places of security* Of those that remained 
in the kingdom, many have been discovered in the 
archives of private families, and some were reclaimed 
when better times for their owners did arrive. But 
the reign of Mary being too short a period for re- 
storing the establishments which had been so violently 
overturned, the writings and rBcords of monasteries 
have, like the estates which they described, convey^ 
or adapted to peculiar uses, to a consklerable degree 
remained in the hands of lay possessors, who seem, 
while they grasped them with avidity, to have, with a 
more than religious tenacity^ adhered to them . Thime 
that are preserved ift the Vatican, or dispersed over 
Italy, are now of little use, and indeed, when found 
and referred to, are considered only as olgects of 
curiosity." 
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UBI ANIMUS REQUIEVIT ET MIHI RELIQUAM iETA- 

TEM A REPUBLICA PROCUL HABENDUM DECREYI ; 

NON FUIT CONSILIUM SOCORDIA DE8IDIA BONUM 

OTIUM CONTERERB. 

SALLUST. 



Sramatte i.ttetature« 



Theatrical rejpresentations, however rude, have 
been among the amusements of all nations, even in 
their original state. 

During the government of the Anglo-Romans, the 
pleasures arising from the stage seem to have been 
pursued with avidity, and if we may be allowed to 
judge from the remains of theatres that have been dis- 
covered^ or from their representations still extant 
upon medalsj to have been very generally adopted. 
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« 111 Rome, we knaw that they were at the same pe- 
•riod the delight of the people; and we also know 
that there are veetiges of them still to be traced in the 
colonies of Gaul and Iberia.* 

• The Roman actors, that either visited or were set- 
tled in Britain, it is probable, as in Gaul, derived 
assistance from the Bards, an inferior order of the 
Druids, long known in both countries, who, when 
they engaged in secular entertainment, were denomi- 
nated scalds. These scalds, who were the true fathers 
#f the minstrels, or, indeed, minstrels under another 
appellation, were unquestionably the original com- 
posers and representers of performances that were, in 
our apprehension, entirely dramatic in this island. 

In the general wreck of affairs in this country after 
the recession of those people, that the Jiistrionic art 
fell with their theatres is certain : how far it was 
revived by the Anglo-Saxons we shall now briefly 
inquire. 

Befbre the conversion of these to Christianity, their 
religion, like the paganism of the ancient Britons, 
was distinguished by numerous circumstances of rude 
pomp and barbaric grandeur. 

In the decoration of their temples, and in all the 



* The amphitheatre at Nismes, which is Dot only the most beau- 
tifoly bat also the most perfect specimen of this iiind of buildings in 
fVance. Such were erected in eyery colonial city and military sta. 
tion. At Toledo there is still the remains of an ancient Roman thea- 
tre, which is now converted into a Christian chorch, as in England wo 
bafe seen this order of things reversed, and a Romish chapel diferted 
ioto a theatre. 

CO 



flMigBiftceno^. eoimsideQt to t]|p wocfekiy of Vf^n, 
Tlior, and Frey«, there w^ sdnethiag tlp^^titaA 
•onelhtBg: Aat seemed a tadteles^ lliough. spj^n^i^ 
addition even to druidical eslctDtatipa* Tlie o9HnMpii| 
o£ tkeir pideito, and their musical oiceoii^pMia^tSi 
Impeak a peopfe vhofttr senaibility wM» cJAwe ioikp 
stiinulattons of sounds^ bpth vofcal und tnstirOTienjtiA 
To^ dieir fisaata, thecefote, Scalds and I|«irpQr6 "^^^ 
appendages absolnleljr aeeeaaary • ^ Thiese per ^laeri 
(nove namerous among the Saisonsi whp Wtere/vMNH 
ieirdted to the pleaiHireB of the ^Ue, tfcan aknoafl; t|# 
Britons,) tned i6 riedte, and, to the< 8ou«i4 oC U^eijr 
harps and other i nsibrtimeiita, to sing of) the fwriifci 
deedaof their ancestors. They had aiitdi.ttKriB^ wh^ 
th^ performed, one of their order^ who; iv^s ^b» 
iolutdyalow eoiliediaq, and i^ho, under (to appellAt 
tiOB of the Gleeman, used to amase Us aiudietfc^ wftfe 
stories, tricks, aiid mimicry^ 

It is curious to observe how, in all ages, a geiicural 
similarity prevailed in those kind of petlforailiBdes. 

In the miracle playa, mysteries, add n^Qraliti^ ef 
the ecclesiastics, the Gleeman, although he has las| 
his cognomen, still kept his amusing sitUaHionk la 
those he was designated the Vic^e. I|^ sr^ge plays 
he was called the clown ; and when to this species 



« TMb practice h|u , dei ceoded tp, ui. Theatric tlDgerf are now, 
deeoMd a« oecessary.at turUe and fenieonat every grand pobljif enter- 
taiaaeot Could we examiot tliis niatter wUh . ajccn^acy, we Bhpald. 
4ad thai we are Hi maagr pthf r pointy of feftivity. stU^ fc)9Mr in^KMiton 
of oar Saxoo ancei ton. 



of Hie drana tike puppet-shaw race^^ed^ li^ wa% 
^enbtetnated t b(e merliry «iidr entr . ^ 

TUs kind of character was, amoiig oar aueentoit^ 
in such esteem, and consequently reque^l^ tliat t)ia» 
dan^stic Gleenaaa, afterwards the fool^ becaaite an 
ofiee^ absolutely necessary in every priaoe^s iai4' 
a^blemah's eataUishment. 

The charaieter of the minstrel^ at hh appeated^ftef^ 
Hhe Norman 'Conquest, aieems to ftave be<^ tltU 
qvore theatrical, th^t is^ more amiising than thM pf 
either the scald or the harper. He ap]|^eara to hai^ 
pMsessed all the qiialities of the gleeman, who hlid 
tbi^h degenerated into the Vice, with soibe that Were 
additional, fbr which he was obliged to the renova^ 
iloA of ex^rimental philosciphy. He ^d magitoal 
deteptiDiis and legerdemain, ais wis may say^ at him 
Angef^* ends :t he was a vocal and instrumental 



* This Jiiad of character has been so dear to the inhabitants of 
difl)er^ilt i^arts of Edirope, that they have denominated ik by the ap« 
peUaci^n lof their fkvourtte food. In Bafflaad, it is caUed Jac^ Pad- 
diaigt in France, Jean Potage; in Italy, Mafaroni; And in Holland | 
Pickle Henini; : in all countries its oltice is the same, Vis. that o^ 
amusing the multitude by the aifectatioik of fMly, aiid af(irdini^ i 
tdnp^rary irinnipb t9 the Iin4«rstandlngs 4if its ao4itorB abd spa^t#» 
ton, by a series of absurd Jests, stories, well-contrifed mistakes, 
tricks, and blunders. 

f The Minstrels, in consequence of these qualifications, were 
tevmad J4NifleiM9, Jofelm^ or Jug lurs, nipccies of men thatexiyt, 
awit vpder the vafie Itiueraqt habits of life, practise in Indpstna^ 
CShla^ Africnt and all pai;U of l^rope. In every period they •cera, 
like the gipsies, to have considered England, Wales, nnd Irelan^j 
(for we do n9t hold tl^ep fo resectable as the hereditary pipers of 
Scotland,) as their H^fquflt^ natlpos. Chester W9> pnce their head- 
quarlvrt^ their royal seat ^ but they also abounded in London, particu- 
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performer, dancer, posture-master, and jester* 
These kind of people ^ere formed into, parties; 
which may be termed the most ancient stroUinf 
companies in the kingdom. 

They used to travel from town to town, and frott. 
village to village. How agreeable they must liava 
been to the English,* whose peculiar cast of hu-. 
tnour induced them, upon every occasion, to seize 
opportunities for the enjoyment of these kinds of 
exhibitions, it is, by what almost every one has felt^ 
easy to conceive. 

From these circumstances, therefore, aided by 
our knowledge of the strong propension of the 
human mind, in every state of society, to relaxation 
and amusement, at those periods when the evils of 
war, the care of self-defence, or the horrors of 
famine, did not press upon it, it is certain thatae* 
tors, under one or other of the appellations that 
have been stated, had, from the earliest ages, been 
known in Britain although they were not com- 
pletely systematized ' until after the Norman Con* 
quest, when the companies of minstrels were in 
many respects, as has been observed, what itinerant 
companies, especially those that frequent fairs and 



Urly at festivBl times. We bave, in the penom of Bretlaw, Kater- 
ftUoj theSiear Comus, Jonas, Parsloe, Flockton, and JolnoD, wbote 
deceptions were once the admiration of the high and tbelow,ieett 
their legitimate descendants. 

• ** What dear delight to Britons farce atTordt, 
Ever the sport of mobs, but now of lords ! ^* 
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depend more upon the exhibition of ^^ slight drolle- 
ries/' music, dancing, and legerdemain tricks, than, 
the performance of regular dramas, now are. But 
if we wanted a further confirmation of this fact, if 
we wished to clench the nail that we have thus 
driven to its head, we shall find the instruments 
properly adapted to this purpose in the frequent 
notices extracted from the works of John of Salis- 
bury, a writer of the twelfth century. 

This author, who was himself a monk of Canter*' 
bury, is, like the rest of his brethren, ardent and 
energetic in his declamation against minstrels* 
Why? Because, according to the trite proverb, 
two sorts of men whose pursuits are similar can 
never agree. It was the business of the monks to 
make their way to the heart through the medium of 
the senses : of this their miracles are proofs. The 
minstrels flew their hawks at the same quarry. 
The former were, to use an operatical phrase, seri- 
ous men ; the latter buffos, or comic performers. 
These, as the age became more enlightened, (while 
the tired nation had, during the reigns of the first 
Normans, a respite from heptarchical, piratical, and 
Danish distractions,) had, perhaps, the greatest 
influence. This was a sufficient reason, though 
certainly not an excuse, for the virulence with which 
their reverend opponent attacks them.* 



• la the tilth, •CTOiCb, mod eighth chapten of the lint book of bit 
trenlitr, entitled, *< PoUcraiiemt dt Nmgit CuHattum.** The titlf of 



I9ft umAnAtn: wnmArxnt^^ 

There is no ddubt bat tkat Hiis nemk^ Ipy ftr tfcte 
nofii elegmnt writer ef his time, kfad •ccuretel]^ eoe*^ 
aidered bis fobjeet.* It is ntyt very frequent tbil 
we ean, ia nienastic eflbstonv^ ^teern any syvipteiiii 
ef dasaical taste; but we find tbat be bwdfcrDied 



th« «liib chapter if, *« De Mudcm^$t JntirnnumtU^ €i JTmUs fli JFViCiv 
•omm.** [Of Music, of InstrnmrMU, and the Profit te be dcrifed from 
them.] The sefeatb chapter h called, ** De BUrinntitndtne jingmtH 
•f jr(if>#nU*' [Of the opposite Ditpeiiti#9i of AvKoslm ami Nero.] The 
pnthor, in this chapter, after recHHif iiiit«peea is point respectiif 
fhese two emperors, in conclusion alludes to the stage, in these words, 
*^ BiHrUwibua et mtmiw peeuftia§ injlnit^ tr^gare ilen gtava^^itif^ 
[Hi (Nero) made ao scfupk of heslowifif immease svhM of m4i$t 
■pon actors and stage bufToons *]. The title of the eighth chapter iS| 
^De Hhirioni^ut^ et mimis^ et Pra;$tigiatorihus.** [Of Actors, ao4 
atlge Biiibons,aad Jugglers f )• This iatlodes a warm' declniaatlaii 
•gainst the great men, his contemporaries, who, howevelr they might 
detest the infamy of Nero, yet in some instances they followed hit 
•■ampler Of these, as prooft, he menlioDi spftctneiefe prepared it 
#greftt expease, which he plaoei lo a dvspieabla light i fargMtlig» 
at the same tine, those spectacles ^ itb which his munastery aboaidfli 
and in some of which he had probably been a performer.. This ie 
natural i men who are ardent and energetic In the tensnr« of other! 
am ?ery frequently apt to gif« an vobowideA tolecatai to Ibfelr 
own energetic irregularities* 

* Godwin, in his life of Chancer, has, with nneommon pains and 
Indoetry^ drawn together many iFiUuable materinli respiting tie 
narly dranm i of some few of wMfeb I baVO aftUe^ m^nelf ii 
this disquisition. 

*i « I III i wtii ' vmf ^mmmmmmt^ 4 

• The good modk seems here to baVe for^ten tbat Nero, wlwte 
character we certainly do not mean to defend, whether mofed by 
compunction or caprice is now unknown, at onetime, by a solemn 
M&et, suppreticd «nd prohibited All lUMt of aingo playt «nd taeilc 
oxhlbHions,— r<4s>«#toiKni im FU. N§f. M#. M-Hgt. 

i Joculator.— w^^'nof. 



hi^slylit upon, better modelg than^ genmBlly. «|Midi« 
mgj his oirn country pFodttoedk He says,, tiriut tlte 
pIiEii^ers t (Hisiriones) in tJlo rfiigit of Nfero iMre. eon- 
pArfttively respetttablemen tortbosrof hteown Ume^* 
Pluutvfi, Mdnaitder, and Toronisdy are meatiDnad 
by him, for the purpose of degrading these laodeoni 
tftalitia. He expressly denominates the objects of 
^f hie reprehensioii ^p90kttmlaieiitjfiwitm4yr(icina e«m« 

^0(feig9ti/itmrs [Speat»elea andftiiaiivieraUe mdimentB 
of ^nity, by which persons who. oould notendune 
to be idl^' might be occupied in> worse tha« idla- 
M^.J^ Tliis author allows that perforniei« < wen 



^ « a I I 



•'ThtB was vnipieitloiiabty trtxez ag&lint nonkM prejnAtfr^le 
drama had a barditnigfle for eiistence; the actors, either obliged ta 
drpend upon the casual boanty of the nobility, or apon their col- 
ie^tioot at fairs aadfestiTals»werc» with Tcspfct ta their revcnsMS, 
i» a very precarioas slate. A week of success was, 4mi tha eitwing 
Sunday, sure to be followed by aaatbeaias agaiost-them and their 
works, and eahortati^ns ta the people to desist from such vaailies • 
4hcvefore^ when the-faia of the one party was adeemed the lassr»f 
the, other » it is no wonder tlwt the stronger used cTcry art, aad 
employed every proper iastraosent to emUaaoa. ia the mest diabolical 
caloiiffs tha weaker. Still, howeveR, in spite of oppasitiaa« tbe 
4gama aiust ha?e become of considerable ia^portanco, not only in 
JBiif|ae4# bnt att over Christendom, as the p^pjie^f all«atiom sue 
4|r the Oooacll of the Lateran (the 16) forbidden to b«. present At 
•eiff plays or to encoorage tumblers and jesters*— •€««, liV 1^ 
Sitrip* tin Mi. pf 784«r-Th0 wark of Jahn of SalisbuQr b me oC the 
tntoat yolaab&e, because the most certain, notices that mm have of o«r 
•arly perfdrmers. It was pfobably front observiag the avidity' with 
whifoh the people foUomred tiie amnsasiests of the, stage» that the 
vicigy werC'lBdaeed to escouruf i» barles^e Ssttivaltf which' may-be 
Nraied melo-dfamafl^ 

f This ub ee r vation is « reton to the laity, who had even iheny we 
think, denominated many of the Moaks Mbtf Luther t. 
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admitted into the greatest houses; but with respect 
■■ to their moral characters, as he evidently writes 
under the influence of prejudice,* and had not the 
art of alluding to improprieties of conduct in the 
language of chastity, it would be of little advantage 
to follow faim.t 

Such, therefore, is the best account which we can 
collect of the early state of the English stage. Mira- 
cle plays and mysteries, representing the history of 
some legendary saint, were common in the metropolis 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; they are 
mentioned by Fitz-stephen, in a passage thus trans- 
lated by Strype ; ^^ London, instead of plays belong- 
ing to the theatre, hath plays of more holy subjects, 
.representations in which the holy confessors wrought, 



• That the rancottr of this good father agaiost players extended 
alio to.poett ; the maooer in which he mentions Sophocles is a aofi- 
dent proof. — Vide Jo. SarUb, Nug, CuriaU lib* i, cap, 8. 

f St. Thomas Aquinas seems to have a very different opinio!} of 
plays and players from that which pervades the writings of John of 
Balishnry, notwithstanding he states that it is a crime to give snper- 
llaously or lavishly to the latter; a proof that in his time plays were 
not only often performed, but the actors in them very liberallj paid. 
Although the whole passage is too long to quote, it may be necessary 
to give his opinion of theatrical performances, to show that in his 
days controversy embraced other subjects than the philosophy of the 
schools. Officium htitrionumy quod ordinaiur ad tolatium hominibmt 
eshibendum^ non est tecundum te illiciimm. [Stage plays, which are 
directed to recreate and solace man, are not in themselves unlawful.] 
Soeunda Seeundo! Qmeii. Art, 3, ad 3 m. This author condemns the 
custom of Actors and Actrtttei appearing in apparel of the contrary 
MX.— JM<f> Art* 8. He probably knew that it had been a custom at 
Rome, from the time of Nnma, for the minstrels to dioguise themselves 
in women's apparel on the Ides of January. The reason for which 
may be seen in Flntarch^ Rom* Qua$t* 55. 
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and sufferings in which tlie glorious constancy of mar- 
tyrs did appear.]' 

With respect to the composition of profane plays in 
the thirteenth century, we believe, notwithstanding 
it appears thdt the works of the ancient tragic and 
comic writers were well kilown, the metropolitan 
authors did not attempt any thing like regularity ; 
nay, even at the time when Shakspeare wrote, Dr, 
Johnson, as we have before observed, says, that the 
rules of the ancients were known to few; he means 
practised by few ; for in fact, when they were 
practised, they were found by no means congenial 
to that good sense which has in all ages marked 
the English character. This we have observed 
classic iu the coldness with which plays written upon 
models have been generally received; therefore 
the erratic, but still natural, composition of our 
ancient drama succeeded, as it was found to be a 
picture of life, and consequently more in unison with 
the taste of the people. 

While the minstrels were the only dramatists, it is 
most probable that their memories were stored with 
many piecies that were traditional, and < consequently 
short. These^were merely interludes, which betwixt 
their performances of singing and dancing they intro- 
duced. They were frequently exhibited in tlie Inn 
yards of the metropolis ; places which, from their 
ichanogri^hy . and their surrounding galleries, of 
which we have some few specimens still left, it ap- 



D D 
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That the sagacity of the monks and friars enabled 
them to discern at a great distance, in this propension 



the featores of its tasteful original, Paris. It was in the rei^ of Ed- 
ward the Third thai that close imitatioD, so long tfac delight and re* 
proach of this country, began. 

*' We conquered France, but felt the Syren's charms ; 

Her arts victorious triumphed o'er our amiB.*' 
This triumph was in no part of our domestic arraDgement more con* 
spicuoos than in our adoption of their plays, shows, and processioos, 
as well as their fashions of dress and deportment. Of these one spe- 
cies was a most extravagant and ostentatious display of magnificence 
at those assemblies called Cours pUnieres^ (full courts,) which were 
held twice a year, via. at Easter and All Saints Days in France, Whit- 
suntide and Christmas in England, where they were introduced by Ed- 
ward the Third. Cours pUnieres were also held by the monarcbs of 
both countries at their coronations, marriages, or the baptism of their 
children, and when they conferred on them the order of knighthood. 
*' These festivals did not fail to attract a great number of quacks,* 
jugglers, rope-dancers, merry andrews, and mimes. The merry ao* 
drews told stories; those that were called Jugglers played upon their 
cymbals, while monkie?, dogs, and bears, danced. It is said that the 
mimes excelled in their art, and that by their gestures, attitudes, and 
postures, they expressed a passage in history as clearly and paihelU 
cally as if they had recited it.*' 

St' Fotjr, Estays upon Parisy Vol ii. p* 64. 

These exhibitions took place in the court-yards and immeDie halb 
ot the palaces ; and if, while canvassing so grave a sul^ect, we might 



♦ The minstrels, among the abundance of their qualifications, pro- 
fessed pharmacy, and prescribed as apothecaries: they Tended their 
' medicines at markets and fairs, and were coosequeatly the first 
mountebanks. 

In order to induce the people to swallow tkeir noetrant, they, 
after a verbose recommendation, had them presented by one of their 
tribe, who performed the merry andrew I a character that is stin re- 
tained as an appendage to the itinerant doctor | tkoagh, we think, 
the medical lottery, la which medicines are the blanks, and the 
prUes a silver cup, spoons, Ac' is a more modem coatrltaiic^. 
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• • ♦ *^ 

to what, in their most moderate language, they termed 
^^ unfsanctified sports " and ^^ unholy pleasures,*' the 
$ill of their establishment, there is no question : they 
therefore endeavoured, in their plays and mysteries, 
tp oppose pleasure to pleasure, and sport to spprt, 
ajQid from their then influence their example was foU 
lowed by the public schools, and their system a4opted 
by the parish clerks, who seem at one time to have 



be allowed one moment to unbend, we should observe, that it seems 
to have been fortunate for the spectators, that no satyrist or Ikbulist 
erer took up the matter, and endeavoured, though we know the thin|^ 
was next to impossible, to draw a parallel betwixt the human and 
animal courtiers, and to hint something about quacks, jugglers, 
mountebanks, mimes, &c. which might, in those ages, have been ill 
received. 

' The dinner at the inauguration of Charles the Sixth, presented a 
splendid spectacle of this nature, as Well as a most excellent repast. 

Vide Frifissarif torn* it cap. 6. 

When Philip the Fair knighted his three sops with all the pomp of 
ancient chivalry, a ceremony which was performed on Whit-Snndaj, 
ISIS, he Invited the King and Queen of England, who, with a great 
number of their barons, crossed the channel, on purpose to be pre- 
sent. This festival lasted eight days, and was rendered no less re- 
markable by the magnificence of the dresses exhibited, than by the 
gunptaonsness of the tables, and the infinite variety of diversions and 
amazements, that were, npon this occasion, drawn together. Franco 
and England equally combined to furnish characters and actors $ so 
that this IS stated to have been one of the most superb, and at the same 
time entertaining^ spectacles ever exhibited. 

*' The princes and lords changed their dresses three times every 
day.. The Parisians presented Several shows. In one was displayed 
the glory of the blessed; another exhibited a view of the infernal 
regloM, and represented the torments of the damned.*' To these, 
which were, we apprehend, of that species of composition afterwards 
denominated masks, succeeded a procession, ** in which appeared a 
great variety of the animal creation % this was termed, ^the Feast of 
the Fox.* " H<sf. tfe Ports, torn. L p. 48. 
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shared the applause of the town with the professional 

actors. 

Whether, in this contest, the monastic orders would 
have been ultimately successful, it is hard to say ; bnt 
that they might have made a greater stand had not 
their large possessions, and, as was supposed, their 
immense, their incalculable riches, accelerated their 
ruin, is indubitably certain. In this one of the worst 
passions of the human mind, avarice, influencing a 
few, produced the most beneficial effects on the com- 
munity. 



In the early dawn of literature, and when the sa- 
cred mysteries were the only theatrical performan- 
ces, what is now called the stage did then consist 
of three several platforms or stages raised one 
above another; on the uppermost sat the Pater 
Ccelestis surrounded with his angels ; on the second 
appeared the saints and glorified; and the last and 
lowest was occupied by men who had not yet 
passed from this transitory life to the regions of 
eternity. 

On one side of this lowest platform was the re- 
semblance of a dark pitchy cavern, from whence 
issued the appearance of fire an^ flames ; and when 
it was necessary the audience were treated with 
hideous yellings and noises, as imitative of the bowl- 
ings and cries of the wretched souls tormented bj 
the relentless demons. 
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From this yawning cave the devils themselves 
constantly ascended, to delight and to instruct the 
spectators ; to delight^ because they were usually 
the greatest jesters and buffoons that then appeared; 
and to instruct) for that they treated the wretched 
mortals who were delivered to them with the ut« 
most cruelty, warning thereby all men carefully to 
avoid falling into the clutches of such hardened and 
remorseless spirits. 

But in the more improved state of the theatre and 
when regular plays were introduced, all this mum- 
mery was abolished, and the whole cavern and devils, 
together with the highest platform before men- 
tioned, entirely taken away, two platforms only 
then remaining : and these continued a consider- 
able time in use, the upper stage serving them for 
chambers, or any elevated situations, (as when 
some of the actors should from ihe walls of cities^ 
or the like, discourse with those who were standing 
under them on the lower platforms.) This appears 
from several entries to be found in the old editions 
of the first plays, where mention is often made of 
the upper and lower stages* StruiL 

In Ben Jonson's entertainment of King James 
the First, in passing to his coronation through the 
City of London, A. D. 1603, a large booth or page- 
ant was erected at Fea Church, measuring fifty feet 
in the perpendicular, and the same in the ground 
line, in which ^'ihe scene presented itself like to the side 
of a cili/y the top thereofadomed with houses^ towers^ and 
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Steeples set off in perspectioey^^ with the word Londnhim 
upon the battlements. 

In the centre or midst of the pegthe, there was afl 
aback or square, wherein this eleg^ was written, 
*' Maximus hie rex estJ*^ 

This and the whole frame, was covered with a 
curtain of silk painted like a thick cloud, and at 
the approach of the king was instantly to be drawn. 

There can be little doubt of the fact that the mys** 
teries originated with the ecclesiastics, and for a 
time were exclusively performed by them: such, 
amongst other inist^tices, was the case of the play of 
St. Catherine, at Dunstable, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, which was exhibited by the novices of that 
priory under the su^ierintendence of a Parisian 
monk; and in France a similar practice prevailed. 

Indeed^ the illiterate condition of the laity in 
generlil, rendered this at first almost a measure of 
necessity, but there is reason to believe that in the 
religious pageants afterwards exhibited by the 
trading conipanies, the performers were laymen, as 
was constantly the case at Coventry. The regula- 
tions of Cardinal Wolsey for the Canons regular of 
St. Austin, in 1519, forbid the members to beluseres 
autmimiciy though this is understood to mean only 
that they were not to exercise their arts abroad for 
secular or mercenary* views. But Bonner, in 1543, 
issued a proclamation to the clergy, prohibiting all 
mannerof common jousts, plays, or interludes, to be 
played, set forth, or declared, within their churches, 
chapels, &c* 
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Warton says that the choristers or elimosinary 
boys at Mastoke, acted a play every ye|ir. 

Sharpe on Alysteries. 



On the restoration of Charles the Second, Sir 
William Davenant took the actors, who were 
termed the King's Company, under his immediate 
protection. They first performed at the Red Bull ; 
they then removed to a new built house situated in 
Gibbon^s Tennis Court, near Clare-market, which 
was the place wherein Orator Henley afterward 
gave his lectures ; and, finally, upon the erection of 
the new theatre on the site of the old cockpit, 
Drury-lane, the King's Company removed to that, 
where, it appears by the subsequent bill, theatrical 
performances commenced April 8th, 1663.* 

FIRST PLAY-BILL. OF DRURY-LANE 

THEATRE. 

By His Majesty's Company of Comedians, 

At the New Theatre in Drury-lane. 

This Day being Thursday, April 8th, 1663, will be 

acted 
A Comedy caird 

THE HVMOVROVS LIEVTENANT. 

The King Mr. Wintersel 

Demetrivs . . • • Mr. Hart 



* Id Uie last edition of the Biographia Dramatica, there ii a «iii* 
take of ooe year in the date ; it is there stated to be April 8th> 16^ 

E B 
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Pride of hit own, and wonder of this age. 
Who lint created and yet rales the stage. 
Bold to design, all powerful to express, 
Shakspeare each pauion drew in every dreit : 
Great above mle and imitating none, 
^ich without borrowing. Nature was bis own. 

Mallet. 



SHAKSPEARIANA. 



Shakspeare 's Dramas were so imperfectly known, 
that in looking over the play bills of 171 1, and much 
later, I find that whenever it chanced that they 
were acted, they were always announced to have 
been written by Mr. William Shakspeare. 



Of the bear gardens and bull rings in the metro* 
polis, thank Heaven! no vestiges remain; though 
their number and sites may be pretty accurately 
traced by the names of the streets and places that 
have been erected upon their ruins, and by the notice 
that is taken of a very few of them in the oldest 
map of London now extant.* 



* London and Westminster in the reign of Queen Eliiabethy A.D. 
1588. 
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By this map we observe, that Paris Garden,* 
once so famous for its sports as to have attracted the 
attention of many ancient authors, was a small ham- 
let, consisting of a theatre and a few houses, or rather 
cottages, on the bank of the Thames, nearly oppo- 
site to the Black Friars, to which there was a ferry. 
A road took exactly the same direction from this 
place as the London road does at present. Close to 
the playhouse stood a cross. The Bear Gardent was 



• Paris Garden.] Here a terrible slaughter happened in the year 
1581, by the instantaneous fall of a scaffold that had been prepared 
for the reception of a multitude of people, but was overioaded. 

+ The Old Bear Garden, wherein was kept *< bears, bulls, and 
other beastit to be baited, and a)sQ mastivct in their several koBacli 
were there nourished to bait tbeo," was oace the res«rt of the 
nobility and gentry, as well as of the ferocious, the idle, And dinolnte. 
Whether from the perform ance of regular dramatic pieces the minds 
of the people took a more rational turn, is uacertaln i but it ii ccrtaia 
that its sports, once so celebrated, from that period declined. 

The theatre called Paris Garden Play-house fell into decay in con* 
sequence of the rise of others ; and in the time of Charles the Second, 
an Act of Parliament was procured for erecting a parish-church apon 
its site, and making the manor a parish, *' to be called Chrbt Church 
and Parish, Surrey." Such are the vieissltudef of human aUn.* 
It has been stated, that Paris Garden was one of the ipoet aacleal 
play-houses of the metropolis ; and Ben Jonson is reproached by 
one Decker, an envious critic, with his ill success on the stage, and 
ia panieular with having performed the part of aullouM, at Fmih 
Garden, f 



• Of the Bear Garden at Hockley in the Hole, we have notices to 
the middle of the last century. What sort of company resorted to 
it fu^ be learned from Mrs. Pau:hum, who says to Filcis ** Yau must 
go to Hockley in the Hole, and to Maryboney child, to learn va|air, 
&€•'*— Heggart* Opera^ Act i. 

t Pennant's Londoui p. 34. 
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irregular in its form, and had, it is most probabloi^ 
before it was used for the purpose of sports, been 
literally a garden.* The amphitheatre for the 



AmoDg the juvenile irregularities too frequently the concomitants 
of genios, Ben, it has been ascertained, like Shakspeare aad Otway, 
attempted the stage, and was one of the performers at tlie Curtain, 
in Shoreditch; a theatre which, according to the dramatic scale of 
those times, was by no means obscure ; nor indeed could any company 
be with propriety termed so* that possessed such men as Richard 
Burbage and Edward Allen i *' two sach actors^* (says Baker, in his 
Chronicle, p. 428,) '* as no age mast ever look to see the like ; and, 
to make their comedies complete, Richard Tarlton never had bis 
match ; never will have, f 

One Decker, as Pennant terms him, is said to have become more 
eminent by having a qoarrel with Jonson than by his own works. 
Tet these, it appears, are, in many parts, of considerable merit, and 
only marked by tht same inequality which so prominently distloguishet 
those of his rival ; for certainly, with respect to Ben, no productioai 
of the same antbor can be more oneqoal than Volpone and the Alche- 
mist, compared with the Tale of a Tab, and the New Inn or Light 
Heart. 

Among the eccentric characters of that^age, Roger Ascham, school- 
master, and afterwards Latin Secretary to Queen Eliiabeth, is stated 
to have been not only eminently skilled in the learned languages, bat 
|dso excessively fond of gaming, cock-fighting, and bear-baiting, and 
consequently a great frequenter of Paris Garden He, it is further 
said, when he had reduced hiaiself to poverty by his inordinate love 
of such amusements, was, by the Queen, appointed bear-keeper to the 
Custom House. What the officers of her Migetty's customs had to do 
witb beari) we are yet to learn. For aa instance that she was herself 
a great admirer of the latter sport, vide Qoeen CUisabeth's £ntertaia. 
meats at Kenilworth Castle, 1575. 

• There was no part, either of the metropolis or its environs, 
that, uatil within these last fifty years, retained so mach of the 



« Vide Biographia Dramatica, vol. 1, p. 8d4, 
f Of all these actors and their familiei, there are aoticet in the 
records of Shoreditch and the surrounding parishes* 
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Bowie Baytynge was a circular building, situated 
at the back of the houses on the bank-side ; and at 
a short distance, in the immediate Ticinity of the 
Stews, stood another building of the same form, 
and apparently of the same size, called the New 
Bear Garden, which was adapted to the same pur- 
poses as the old. 

Mr. Merridew of Warwick, is about to publbh an 
interesting little volume to describe the early 
scenes of the life of Shakspeare, with numerous 
engravings of the various localities alluded to in 
his life. 



From tiie conspicuous figure that the Boar's Head 
Tavern makes in the works of Shakspeare, East* 
cheap may be termed classic ground. 



stjle of antiquity as the Borough of Southwark. The fire of Loodoif 
an architectural misfortune that totaUy changed the face of the citj, 
and from a Gothic caused it to assume a Grrecian connteiian^, ditf 
not reach this, one of its wide-extended arms { therefore Its ▼enerable 
piles were silently suffered to moulder under the operation of the cor- 
roding teeth of time, until of late the genius of improTcment, wbo, 
like the Colossus of Rhodes, strode from the North to the South sidef 
of the metropolis, crushed them at once under one of his enormous feet. 
Among the ancient houses and places of note in this populous, tM 
BOW commercial, town, let us notice for the last time, as they are 
rapidly receding from even the memory, that there were formerly the 
palaces of the Duke of Suffolk, and the Bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester ; the mansions of the Abbots of Hyde, Lewes, St. Augustine, 
and BattaUe; Battaile Bridge; the Stews on the Bank Side; 
Single Woman's Cemetery ; and the Bear Gardens there. 
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This place was in very early times a flesh-tnarket. 
The butchers ranged their stalls along it, and many 
of the houses were occupied by cooks, who, driven 
from the vintry, seem to have chosen a spot that 
afforded them peculiar accommodation. ^<For ^' 
saith Stowe, ** of old time, when friends did meet 
and were disposed to be merry, they went not 
to dine or sup in taverns, for these were then mere 
drinking houses, and dressed not victuals to be sold 
but to the cooks, where they called for what meat 
they liked, which they always found ready dressed 
and at reasonable rates. 

Some very old persons yet remember the Boar's 
Head Tavern in Eastcheap. Under the sign was 
written, this is the oldest tavern in London. 

There are extant, among the small pieces called 
tradesman's tokens, some used for change in this 
tavern ; they are probably of the date of Elizabeth, 
antecedent to the copper coinage. 



Fenton the poet, in allusion to the aversion of 
the puritans to theatrical amusements, thus charac- 
terises them ; 

'* An age most odious and accorsM ensu'd, 
DiscoloarM by a pious monarches blood : 
Whose fall when first the tragic virgin saw. 
She fled, and left her province to the law.* 



» This, though it is certainly introduced by a circumstance of too 
much solemnity for the subject, is an allusion to the suppression 
of theatrical amusements, which from the time of the first rise of 
the puritans, had been the objects of their greatest detestation. 
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Her merry sister still pursued the game ; 
Her garb was aUer*d, but her gifts the same. 
She first reformed the muscles of her face. 
And leani*d the solemn screw for signs of i^nice i 
Then cirucmcis*d her locks, and form'd bcr tone 
By humming to a tabor and a drone. 



As wits seldom know, or at least consult, their own Interest, we will 
not aver that our early dramatic poets did not, in a great degree, 
draw down the ▼engeance of the sectarians upbn themselves. Sbai- 
speare, supposing him to hare been the author of* The Puritan; or, 
the Widow of Watling Street,** • had» in the character of Simoa St 
Antlins, Nicholas St. Mary Overifs, in the incident of nimming tke 
gold chain, and in many other of the characters and circumstances sf 
that piece, offended the party against which his satire was levelled 
beyond all hopes of forgiveness* Jonson, in thecurlant contiderttioa 
of Ananias and Tribulation, f which ended in a resolution of the 
elders, apon a case of conscience* that though coining was unsancti- 
fied, yet casting of ducats was to be deemed lawful ; the idea of Sir 
Epicure Mammon, of taking the lead of thechurcbet, and coavertiDg 
St into gold, sayings at the same time, 

** Let them stand bare as do their auditory, ;[ 

Or have then capp'd with shingles,'* 
which was a sneer at those who laboured for the densolition not oily 
of the buildings but the hierarchy that had, it Is probable, excited 
against him and his writings, and against ** the devil's workbonsei,*' 
for so they called the theatres, very considerable indignation, whick 
was greatly increased by the representation of that ezquiftite picUre 
of local humour, or humoursy "*the Com^y af Bartholomew fair." 



• This, it is hardly necessary to state, is one of the seven plsjs 
that have been rejected by the commentators* Why ? they koow 
better than we do. It certainly has considerable homoar, althoDg;h 
of the broadest kind ; and though not in the usual style of Shakspeare, 
it ought to be remembered, that his genius was equal to every style. 
If he did not write it, who did ? 

+ Alchymist. 

t The puritans, among other reverend and polite habits, wore 
their hatf during divine service in their conventicles. 
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Her eyes she disciplin'd precisely right, 

Both when to wink, and how to toro the white : 

Thus banish*d from the stage, she gravely next 

Assumed the cloalL, and quibbled o*er a text i 

Bot when, by miracle of mercy shewn, 

Mnch suffering Charles regain'd his father's throne, 

When peace and plenty overflow*d the land. 

She straight puH*d oflf her satin cap and band.** 

Fenton'i Poemi^Svo* 1717,j). 71. 



In his character of Zeal-of-t he-land Busy, a Banbury elder, to whose 
other virtues he added that of inordinate gluttony, he inflamed the 
whole horde of Banbury saints, while the^dispute betwixt him and the 
poppet Diooisius, beginning with, 

** Busy. First I say unto thee, idol, thou hast no calling. 
Puppet D, You lie! I am calPd Diooisius." 

equally irritated the metropolitan sectarians, of which, from a hint 
that appears in the prelude, he seems to have had an idea, though not 
attended with any apprehension that they would ^' censure by con* 
tagion;" though still less could he believe that they would cause that, 
long suspension of theatrical amusements which, in the subsequent 
course of years, followed. 

Randolph, on the contrary, seems to have had a presentiment of 
what, soon after his comedy of the Muses* Looking-glass was played,* 
actually took place ; so that the denunciation of Flowerdew may b« 
deemed prophetic. 

'' FhwertL It was a zealous prayer 
I beard a brother make concerning play4iou8es. 

** Bird. For charity, what is it ? , 

*' Flowerd. That the Globe, 
Wherein (quoth he) reigns a whole world of vice, 
Had been consum*d ; the Phcenix burnt to ash^s ;' 
The Fortune whipp*d for a blind wbore ; Black Fryars, 
He wonders how it 'scap'd demolishing. 



• Vi2. in 10S8. 
F 7 
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to the newe play * so that as to the randeyous 
thither they gallopt in post ; let us take a pair of 
oars and row lustily after. 



SIGN OF SHAKSPEARE^ AT THE PERIOD OF THE 
ACCESSION OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 1760. 

The grandest display of the art of sign-painting 
in the metropolis was exhibited near the corner of 
Lattle Russell Street, Drury-lane, in the whole 
length figure of Shakspeare, standing on the angle 
of the pavement opposite to a house which had 
been a tavern. 

This picture, for it really was a very beautiful 
one of our immortal bard, was painted by Catton,* 
who also painted the Indian Queen or Princess, and 
several of the superb signs in York Street. 

The carved and gilt frame of Shakspeare was 
magnificent; the iron-work correspondent. The 
attitudes of the figures on both sides this sign, for 
it had two fronts, were much admired : but, alas ! 



* This shews the correctness of the anecdote inserted by Dr. John- 
son in his edition of Shakspeare, communicated by Mr. Rowe to Mr. 
Pope, respecting those who were too prond, too tender, or too idle 
to wallL, riding on horsebaciL to the play s and adds credibility to the 
•oggestion that a holder of horses was the first of our immortal bard'i 
Metropolitan occupations, though I am a little sceptical with re- 
gard to the appellation of Shakspeare Boys being retained by his 
successors for any length of time after he found higher employment 

* Charles Catton, Esq. who arrived at great eminence as a sign 
and coach painter, was one of the first forty Royal Academicians. 
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f 

when, by the revolution in these matters of taste 
which the statute for new paving created, that sign, 
with all the others, was taken down : many can re- 
me'mber that it stood, faded, dirty, broken, and ex- 
posed for sale, at a broker's in Mount Street, Gros. 
venor Square. 



THE CURTAIN THEATRE. 

There can be no doubt but that the long avenue 
leading from Worship Street,* to the London 
'Prentice Gate, as it is termed, in Old Street Road, 
acquired its appellation from the same source as 
this theatre, which, tradition says, once stood about 
the centre of it, and terminated the carriage-way. 
Behind it there was a very large space, which, till 
within these last forty years, was occupied entirely 
by gardeners' grounds. On one side of the road, 
for its whole extent, and through the grounds, run 
a rivulet, over which, at its termination, was a 
bridge, whence a path led through the fields to St. 
Agnes le Cleer. On the side towards Shoreditch 
extended, for a considerable length, the Curtain 
Tenter-ground, of which some remains are still to 
be seen, and opposite was a very considerable tu- 
mulus, called Holywell Mount, which, probably, 
had the same original as the mount at White- 
chapel,f and was, like that ; the receptacle for the 



• Formerly Ho^ Laoe, Shoreditch. 

f It was the opinion of Dr. Markham, Rector of St. Mary, WViUe 
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bodies of thoBe that died of the plague. The mount 
in the Curtain Road has, many years since, been 
removed, and manufactories and houses built upon 
its site ; but as an instance of its heig^ht, I have been 
credibly informed, that when the fire-works were 
exhibited in the Green Park in the year 1748, a 
very great number of persons assembled upon it, 
and if they had not so good a view of the spectacle 
as some who, in more ways than one, ventured 
their lives for the satisfaction of their curiosity, 
they certainly were in a situation in which no dan- 
ger could be apprehended. On this hill there was 
a single house, the last tenant of which used to 
attend fairs, with shews, &c. 

In this road, as has been observed, once stood the 
Curtain Theatre, a place rendered of some impor- 
tance, both with respect to its antiquity and its 
effects on the morals of the times, by having been 



cbapel, who took considerable p&iot to ioYestifate UiU sabject, ttet 
Whitechapel Meant* as it is termed, was formed from tke mbbitb of 
the fire, of London : probably, both in the case of this and HolywcU 
Mount, the rubbish might, from a motive of guarding the respective 
▼icinities against the fatal consequences of such a vast number of pa* 
trifying bodies as had been recently buried there, liave beea laid apei 
' both those cemeteries. When part of the rubbish of the former had 
been removed, it was observed in the different strata a great nasi- 
ber of human bones, together with those, appareoUy, of differcit 
animals, oxen, or cows, or sheep's horns, bricks, Ules Ac* The 
bones and other ezuvia of animals were in many places, especially 
towards the bottom, bedded in a stiff, viscid earUi, of the bloeisi 
colour and consistence of potter's clay, which was nnqnestionably the 
original ground, thrown into different directions, as different inter- 
ments operated upon its surface. 
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mentioned in Stockwood's Sermon at Paul's, preach- 
ed August 24, 1578, and in Northbrook's Treatise 
against Idleness, vain Plays, and Enterludes, by 
way of Dialogue, in the quaint manner of that 
period, which may be termed the dawn of puri« 
tanism, in which the prolocutors are youth and 
age. The theatres in general, of which there are 
said to have been once seventeen, had, before this 
time, attracted the attention of the magistracy, for 
a misconduct which could hardly be sufficiently 
reprobated. Accordingly we find, that in the year 
1574, during the mayorality of Sir John Hawes, 
performances of this kind on Sunday were pro- 
hibited by an order of the Common Council ; though 
it does not appear to have had sufficient influence 
to have suppressed this practice for any considerable 
length of time.* 

It appears also from an order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, dated June the 2Snd, 1600, of which the object 
is the restriction of the number of play-houses, that 
the Curtain was ordered to be ruined and plucked 



• Of Sunday plays it mast be noted, that Sir Thomas Noe» merchant, 
canted to be enclosed in a waU of brick aboat an acre of groaad, 
bein^ part of the Hospital of Bethlem, on the bank of De«p 
Ditch, so called, pattiog the wall from Moorfields. This he did for 
the ease of soch parishes as had not gronod sufficient to bnry within 
their limits. This was called the New Church Yard, where, npuon 
Whit-Sunday, the Lord Mayor and Alderman used to resort to hear a 
Sermon. This was practised anno 1584^ when, according to a letter 
from the Recorder, Fleetwood, io the Lord Treasurer, **a very good 
•ermon was preached at the New Church Yard before the Lord M^yor« 
Sir Edward Osborn, and his bretheren, and, by reason that no playt 
were the same day (Wbit-Sunday), all the city was quiet." 
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down, and put to some other good use ; yet still it 
seems to have survived this shock, for Mr. Malone 
informs us, that in 1610 it is mentioned in Heath^s 
epigrams as being then open. Hector of Germany 
(the Hero of the North) was performed in it in 1615 
by a party of young men ; and Stow saith, of latter 
time, instead of stage plays,* have been used come- 
dies, tragedies, interludes, and histories, both true 
and feigned, for the acting whereof, certain public 
places, such as theatres,-!- the Curtain,^ &c. were 



* Sta^e plays, i, e, a kiod of dramatic interlades, written (or, it is 
most probably, traditionally delivered) upon popular subjects, have 
been performed in the country, particularly In Wales, witbin these 
forty years. They were generally enacted upon stages like those of 
mountebanks, erected at the doors of ions or public houses, by joaog 
men of the town, whose manners which It did not appear was mach 
Improred, has been admirably represented in the Midsammer Kigbt^i 
Dream. St. George for England, and Crispin and Crispianos were 
among these dramas, which prol^ably rose upon the ruins of the 
mysteries and moralities, two of the most favourite. It has t»eeo said, 
that Kat*8 rebellion, 3d Edward VL was concerted at, and partly 
occasioned by, a meeting at a stage- play at Wimonham, where one 
John Flowerdew encouraged the people to pull down the inclosurfi, 
ftc. UoUnshead- 

f By this, I conceive, is meant the Theatre of Black Friars, where 
sereral of Beaumont and Fletcher's, Middleton*s, Ford's, and, indeed, 
Sbakspeare and Hey wood's plays were performed. Among the Thea- 
tres before alluded to, I find there were private houses in Dmry lane 
and Salisbury Court. The Cock-pit, Drury Lane, wherein Haywood's 
EngUsh Traveller was acted In 16S9; the Swan, on the Bank Side; 
Qlobe, ditto; the Red Boll ; Phoenix, Drury Lane; the Fortone, &c. 

} With respect to the Hector of Germany, or the Palsgrave Prime 
Elector, It was written by William Smith : it appears, perhaps fron 
the Poet's well-timed choice of a subject, to have been a very popular 
drama; for besides being, as has been stated, exhibited at the Curtaio, 
it was also acted at the Red Bull, by a company of young citisens* 
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erected. They played also at inns, ag the Cross 
Keys, the Bull, and the City 61obe.« Therefore I 
am inclined to believe that the petitions of the Lon« 
doners to Queen Elizabeth, the first of which was 
•aid to be in 1580, only operated upon those play, 
houses within the city, where the sickness, as it 
was termed, was the object dreaded, from having 
large assemblies of the people in close situations; 
while those in the suburbs were encouraged, and 
indeed suffered to stand, till the solemnity of one 
age, for a time, entirely suppressed, and the gaiety 
of another removed them into more eligible 
situations. 

When these performances totally ceased at the 
Curtain Theatre it is impossible to say. From its 
being mentioned in many records, it probably main- 
tained a considerable rank among the places of amuse* 
ment of those times. Tradition says, it was kept open 
till about the year 1640 ; but I think this must mean 
occasionally open for the exhibition of shews of less 
dignity than histrionic representations, during the 



It was poblithedin qaarto, 1615, and dedicated to the Rl^ht Honoar- 
able Sir John Sfrinneitoo, Lord Bfayor of London. Thit play it not 
diTided into acts. 

• Richard Rawlidge, an author who wrote in the reii^n of Jamet the 
First, in a pamphlet called '*The Monster lately fonnd out,** stated, 
that all the playhouses within the city were palled down by order of 
her Miyesty (Qneen Elisabeth) and Council, tIs. one in Gracechorch 
Street, one in Bishopsgate Street, one near Panl's, (A Trick to catch 
the Old One, and the Phoenix, by Middleton, with many other plays of 
lontemporary authors were acted here,) one on Lnd^te Hill, and one 
a White Frian. 

• o 
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time of a kind of fair which used to be kept near St. 
Agnes 1e Cleer, in the Easter and Whitsun holidays ; 
of which meetings some vestiges were, wi(hin these 
last forty years, still to be traced. 

The sign of the original theatre was a striped cur- 
tain ; but I can hardly think it derived its appellation 
irom this, which, in the rude state of the stage, .was 
common to almost every play-house. We may still 
observe by the booths in Bartholomew and other 
fairs, which were unquestionably formed an the same 
model, that there is before each a kind of gallery, 
where the performers exhibit themselves in their 
dresses, to attract the attention of the public, and also 
a curtain let down, behind which they retire. That 
this was the state of the Curtain,^ and other suburb 
theatres, there can be no doubt. The name of this, 
therefore, seems, as has been observed, to be derived 
from the same source as those of the Tenter Ground 
and Road, L e. from having been formerly part of 
some outworks or fortification, by which the approach 
to the city was impeded. . 



Ajfris une longue interruption de tout art dra* 
matiqne, apr^ avoir pendant quinze cents ans im- 
pose silence aux th^fttres de la 6r6ce et de Roaie, 
TEurope enti^re parut apprendre tout k coup 
quelles jouissances elle pouvait trouver dans les 
representations th^&trales et elle s'y livra avee 
transport, De touted parts on vit renattre le drame. 
En Angleterre Shakspeare naquit deux ans apr^ 
Lope de Vega, et mourut dix neuf ans avant lui 
1564-I616. Son puissant genie tira d'une extreme 
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barbarie le theatre Anglais, et lui donna tout ce 
qu'il a de gloire. En France Jodelle que nous re* 
gardons aujourd'hui comme barbare, avoit etablie 
pour la tragedie Franfaise, m^me avant la naissance 
de Lope de Vega il vecut de 1533 k 157S. Lea 
regies et Tesprit qu'elle a conserve en se perfec- 
tionnant, Gamier, qui le premier lui donna quelque 
poli, etait conteraporain de Liope. > 

Lope de Vega produsait des comedies en vers phis 
facilement qu^un autre n'aurait fait des sonnets et 
remplissait de pieces de tous les genres tous les 
theatres de toutes les Espagnes. SUmondi. 



Shakspeare. The Plays of Shakspeare, with notes 

by Edmund Malone^ 31 volumes octavo, 13/ \%s. 
— — - With illustrations by Mr. Smirke. 

Dr. Dibdio iayB« the orif ioal drawiogt are in a Mttre colour, 
and not more than three figarei in a composition : tiz plates are 
i;iven in each namber* at 14«« per number. 

The School Shakspeare, in which the 



objectionable passages are removed, octavo, I85. 
' The Diamond Shakspeare, 9 vols. 



48mo. 3/ 17^, or bound in morocco, 4/ 4^. 

This little gem is printed by CorraU, and embeliished with 88 
eai^raTings from designs by Stothard : it is printed miiformly with 
the diamond Latin and Italian Classics^ and forau the smallest 
edition ever published. A Tolnme may be carried in a card cafe* 

Shakspeare's Plays and Poems, from 



the text of Johnson and Stevens, 11 vols, crown 
octavo, beautifully printed, 4/ %s. 

The Family Shakspeare, in eight vo« 



lumes, in which nothing is added to the original 
text ; but those words and expressions are omit- 
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ted which cannot with propriety be read aloud 
in a family, by Thomas Bowdler, 4/ 14^ 6d. 

We have long inteaded to notice this very meritorioas pablicip 
tion, aad are of opinion that it requires nothing more thaoa 
notice to bring it into general circulation — Edinburgh Review* 

Shakspeafe'a Plays, in one very small pocket vo- 
lume, printed by Corrall, with 38 plates, 2/ Sf . 
■ ' There is another edition in one vo- 

lume duodecimo, beautifully printed by Whit* 
tingham, 1/ 1^* 



The edition of Shakspeare by Rowe was printed in 1709, in seven 
vdnmes [octavo, reprinted in 1714 in nine duodecimo voIbbms, 
and then expired without a struggle. 

Pope's edition appeared in 1725, in six volumes quarto, of which 750 
were printed, and reprinted in 172S, in ten volumes daodeeimoi 
repablished by the aid of Warburton in 1747, in eight volumes 
octavo. 

Tonson gave Pope £2X1, 12t. for his trouble as editor, bat 
the subscription was not full^ and the price of the volumes, 
for the time, was very high, which, with other circunutaoces, so 
far depreciated the work, that as Johnson informs as, one hun- 
dred and forty copies were sold at 16«. each* That this was a 
cause of great mortification to Pope, may well be conceived. 
Warton laments that Pope ever undertook this edition of Shak- 
speare, though he admits the preface is written with taste, 
judgment, purity, and elegance. 

Theobald's appeared in 1733, in seven volumes octavo. This is the 
first which contains plates: 19,860 volumes were printed of thit 
edition : and of all the editors down to the nineteenth centary, 
Theobald had the largest remuneration for his labours,—- ^650. 
Warburton received ^560. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer's appeared at Oxford in 1744, in six quarto vo- 
lumes, and was republished in 1771. 

In the year 1747, when Warbnrton's edition was selling oCat ISt. a 
copy, Hanmer's ediUon, which was published at 3L 3t. rote to 
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9iL Os. and continoed so until the reprint of 1771 both hate now 
sank to nothing. 

Capeirs came forth in 1768, in ten neat crown octaTO folomei. 

Capell had £900. for his critical or rather editorial labours. Up 
to the time of Dr. JohnioOj there can hardl j be said to haye been 
a satisfactory edition of Shakspeare. 

The original price of the first folio Shakspeare was II. 

The date of the first play, Riehard the Becond, quarto, 1597. 

The Tarious commentators of Shakspeare are Rowe, Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Capell, Johnson, Steeven*, Malone, and Reed. 

The first edition of Dr. Johnson's appeared in 1765, in eight octavo 
▼olumes. 

Johnson delighted In character s in portrait painting be was 
unrivalled, as his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds was with his pencil* 
Full of the general importance of the task, rather than stimulated 
by any pecnnifiry compensation, (which amounted to about a^480.) 
he sat down to the composition of his preface, a work upon 
which he always and Justly prided himself. It is, doubtless, a 
great and masterly performance, evincing a mind of large general 
powers, and is eirecuted throughout with uncommon dignity and 
effect. 

Johnson and Steevens's edition together appeared in 1779, in ten 
octavo volumes, the second edition In 1778, the third edition in 
1785, revised and augmented by Dodsley i the fourth, which b 
considered the best, appeared In 1793, generally called Steevens*s 
edition. This edition continued to be the substratum of those 
of Reed, in 1808 and 1813, each in twenty-one volumes octavo, 
which must certainly be considered as the Editio Optima of 
Shakspeare. 

The first edition of Malone appeared in 1790, In ten small octavo 
volumes. The matter of the supplemental volumes published in 
1780, is not incorporated in the edition of 1790* 

This edition has been eclipsed by the recent one in twenty-one 
octavo volumes, of which the late Mr. James^ Boswell was the 
editor, for which he received one thousand pounds. The twenty 
first volumes of this edition contain the poems of Shakspeare, 
181. 18t. 



Bbn Jorson. The Works of Ben Jonson, with a 
copious life and notes, by William Gifibrd, Esq. 
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portraits, 9 volumes octavo, 6/ 6sy royal octa?<^ 
91 9s. 

None but a clanical commentatiM' could be a socccMfol editsr 
•f H^newt HMh for JoofOo*8 mind was thoroughly imbued witk 
the learniog of a scholar. It breaks oat aod overflows oo tkt 
commonest occasions, and In the most fiuniliar pawages. 

Majrlowb. Kit Marlowe's Poetical and Dramatic 
Works, in 2 volumes crown octavo, 1/ I*, 

Marlowe renowned for his art and wit. 
Could ne'er obtain beyond the name of Kit. 

Thomai Beywoi> 

Beaumont and Fi^etcheb. The Dramatic Worb 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, with an introductioD 
and notes, by H. Weber, portraits, 14 volumes 
octavo, 8/ 8s. 

RANDOLPH. 

This poet was contemporary with Ben Jonson, 
who survived him three years, and is one of those 
few that Ben has celebrated, and whom it appears, 
according to his familiar custom, he had adopted as 
his son. 

There is in the works of Randolph, a gratulatory 
poem addressed to Jonson upon this occasion ; bat 
it does not appear, whatever might have been his 
opinion, that his effusions, which are published in a 
small volume, and consist of Poems, Amyntas, a 
Pastoral ; the ♦Muses Looking-glass, a Play ; Ari- 



* In this play there is, I think, somethini; tmly ori^nal and tnge- 
nioQS ; and if it had not in it too mnch hnnour, I should think it well 
adapted to the ta«te of modeno tines ; for iiconsists« with leM s|itai 
than exists in many of our comic productions, entirely of scenes ia- 
drpendent of each other, in each of which a virtne and a yioe are 
exhibited ; such as the extremes of courtesy, the extremes of fortitude, 
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stippus, a Shew ; and the Jealous Lovers, a Comedy ; 
though they run through many editions in the se- 
venteenth, were much esteemed in the eighteenth 
century. I once had a copy, on the blank leaves of 
which was written a poem by this author, and which 
was (as stated in a note to it,) never printed. 
Though the book has been lost, the subject, I 
remember, was to commemorate and deplore the 
effects of a dreadful fire which happened upon 
London Bridge, the ISth of February, 1638, two 



temperance, liberality, magnificence, truth, justice, &c. ftc. &c. many 
of which are weU written, and worked up with a considerable dis- 
play of learning and art The characters of Bird and Flowerdew 
two of the straight laced puritans of those times, are excellent, 
as is that of Roscius, who acts as Prolocutor. The piece is wovnd 
up by the ^Mother of the Tirtues," Mediocritie, and ends in the 
conversion of Flowerdew and Bird, the latter of whom says in con- 
elusion, 

" Hereafter I will visit comedies, and see them, often they are 

*' good exercises 
** To teach devotion now a milder temper; not tluU It shall lose 

** any of its heat 
*' Or purity, but henceforth shall be such 
** As shall burn bright, altho* not blase so much.** 

It is a curious circumstance, that there is, dissimilar as in fact they 
are, to be traced In this play the ground plan upon which (be Re- 
heanal might, for aoght I know, have been erected. Thit is cer- 
tainly the original model, in this country, of that mode of writings 
though probably both Randolph and the Duke of Buckingham might 
have copied from the Athenian school, and have considered Roaeius 
aad Bays as a kind of Chorus. Be it so : Flowerdew and Bird, 
Johnson and Smith, are still perfectly English ; and certainly, though 
their characters are different, thbir business on the stage is the 
same I and I do conceive, it was as easy for a man of genius to baild 
the latter upon the former as to construct the Critic, and many other 
pieces of inferior merit, upon the Rehearsal. 
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years before the death of the poet* It began in 
the house of one Briggs, a needle maker, and 
consumed more than forty hous^, among which 
was the Mitre Tavern ; the fall of which, and the 
allusions to the triple crown, are some of its prin- 
cipal features, and mark with considerable accuracy 
the spirit of the times : I can only recollect one 
rerse of it, which is less valuable for its poetry than 
to shew that the violence of Peter was about to be 
adopted by Jack, while Martin seemed an uncon- 
cerned spectator. 

** Tho* some affirm tbe de?il did lU 

That he might driok op all | 
I rather think the Pope was drunk. 

And let hit mitre fall.*' 

Massinger. The Dramatic Works of Philip Mas- 
singer,with notes, by W. Gifibrd, portrait, 4 vols, 
octavo, 3/. 

Heyne never edited an ancient classic with more aconcD 
than Mr. Gifibrd has edited Mastinger. Report speaks loadlj of 
the same gentleman's forthcoming edition of Shirley's dramatic 
works, so long wanted, as also the dramatic works of Ford from 
the same hand* 

Ford. The Plays of Ford, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and the text carefully collated and re- 
stored, with occasional notes, and a biographical 
and critical Essay, printed uniformly with Mas- 
singer, by William Gifford, 2 vols, octavo. 

The Dramatic Works of Shirley will shortly make 
their appearance, the late Mr. Gifford having 
left the MSB. in a complete state. 

Southerne, Rowe, Wycherly, Yanbrugh^ and Con- 
greve, follow in the order, and may be obtained 
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' IB THrioos sizies; the last mentibned was beau- 

tii^Uy printed by Baskenrille, in 1761, 3 vols* 

octavo. 
Otwat. The Plays and Poems of Thomas Otway, 

£to1s. octavo, llls^ 8 rols. post oelavo, II Ss* 
FooTE. The Dramatic Works of Samuel Foote^ 

Esq. S vols, octavo, I /4«. 
O0L£itii>GE. > Tiiie Dramatic and Poeticiil Works 

of • 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. 4 volumes octavo, 

Ui9s. 
StiEtiiiyAN. The Dramatic Works of the Right 

Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, edited 

by Thomas Moore, E^q. 2 vols, octavo^ \lSs. 
Collections of old Plays. 
That of Hawkins was published 1773,3 volumes 

' octavo. , . 

Dodsley's Collection was published in 1780, 13 vols. 

octavo. 
A very clever^selectibn appeared a short time since, 

by Mr. BaldWyn, of Newgate Street, in num* 

bers, 2i 6d each, but has never been completed. 
A continiiation of Dodsley's Collections was pub^^ 

lishtd by Rodwell and Martin, in six octavo 

volumes^ may be had for 91 Ss. 
lindsay V Ancient Dramas, octavo, Wsdd. 
Biographia Dramatiea, by Baker, edited by Stephen 

Jones, 3 vols, octavo, 18IS. 
The predecessors of the immortal Shakspeare were 

Bale, Hey wood, Lord Sackville, Gascoigne, 

Peele, and Marlowe. 

■ H 
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It has been justly ascribed to the reformation, 
notwithstanding the distance of time which prece- 
ded it, that we are indebted for the brilliant drama- 
tic genius that shone out in the reign of Elizabeth, 
with which no nation can contend with us, Greece 
and perhaps Spain excepted. 

In the chivalrous ages that preceded that eventful 
period, literary honours, and, indeed, literature 
itself, seem to have been held by prescriptive right 
by the higher classes of society and the members of 
the religious houses ; but at that great revolution 
of opinion, the barriers were broken down, and all 
classes of society burst into the arena to contend 
without distinction. 

The translation of the bible only, independently 
of the advantages derived by religion and pare 
morality, was of great and essential advantage; 
it opened to all the purest springs of knowledge 
^nd wisdom, and poetry and the dramatic writers 
availed themselves of the advantages it held out : 
it must be evident to every man conversant in their 
writings, that it was their constant and undeviating 
study, it was familiar to them as household words. 
What wonder is it then, that containing, as it does, 
the noblest poems that ever were wrote in the world, 
they should catch some of the sacred fire, some of that 
noble daringand enthusiasm that every whereanimate 
and enlighten the works of their inspired masters ? 
The reformation, therefore, ploughed and cleared 
the surface of an almost uncultivated soil, spread- 
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ing the seeds of instruction, that in the reigns of 

Elizabeth and James burst forth into a rich and 

luxuriant harvest. 

Mr. Pickering has just published a beautiful edition 
of Kit Marlowe's works, poetical and dramatic, 
S vols, crown octavo, 1/ Is. 

British Theatre. The British Theatre, by Mrs. 
Inchbald, or a collection of 1S5 plays, as per- 
formed at the theatres, with biographical and 
critical remarks, 25 vols, royal 18mo. & ]6s 6d, 
fine paper with portraits, 13/. 

■ ■ . *— Collection of Farces, 7 vols. 

royal 18mo. 1/ 15s. 

—Modern Theatre, 10 vols. 2/ 



10*. 
Bell's British Theatre is well worth a purchase, the 

portraits of the actors are excellently engraved, 

and add much to the interest of the book. 
Baillie. Plays on the Passions, by Joanna Baillie, 

3 vols, octavo, 1/ lis 6d. 

■ Miscellaneous Plays, octavo, 9s. 

The Family Legend, octavo, 3s 6d. 

■ Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters, 
octavo, 14*. 

London Staoe. This edition furnishes a complete 
dramatic library at a very small expense, each 
play being originally published at only 3d. 
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Considered as a nation, we are yet but imper- 
fectly recovered from that strange and ungrateful 
forgetfulness of our older poets, which began with 
the restoration, and continued almost unbroken till 
after the middle of the last century. Nor can the 
works which have chiefly tended to dispel it among 
the instructed orders, be ranked in a very high 
class. 

Percy's Relics of Ancient Poetry produced, we 
believe, the first revulsion; and this was followed 
up by Warton's History of Peetry. Johnson's 
liives of the Poets did something; but the great 
eSSsct has been produced by the modern commenta- 
tors on Shakspeare* These various works recom- 
mended the older writers, and reinstated them in 
some of their honours; still the works themselves 
were not placed before the eyes of ordinary readers. 
This was done in part, perhaps overdone, by the 
entire republication of some of our older drama- 
tists, and with better effect by Mr. Ellis's speci- 
mens. If the former, however, was rather too copi- 
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ous a supply for ike returhiiig appetite of the pi»b<« 
lie, the latter was too scanty, and both were con«« 
fined to too narrow a portion of time to enable ^the 
reader to enjoy the Tariety, and to draw* the«com«i> 
parisons, by which he might be most pleased and 
instructed. 

There is no reader,^ we will venture to'say, who 
will rise from the perusal, even, of 'ihe partial and 
scanty frag-ments coi^ained in Campbell's Speci- 
mens of thevBriti^h Poets, without a deep.sense of 
the mfitohle8».ridfaness, variety, and originality of 
£nglish poetry: while the juxtai positioa . and 
arrangement of the plieces not only give room for 
endless comparisons and eon toasts, but displays,* as 
it were, in miniature, the whole of its wonderful 
progress.; and sets before lis, as in a great ^Uery 
of pictures, the whole course and history of the. art, 
from its first rude and infant beginnings> to its ma^ 
turity, and, perhaps, its declide* ' While it has all 
the grandeur and instruction that belongs toeueka 
gallery, it is free from the perplexity and distract 
tion that is usually complained of ia such exhibit 
tions, as eiich piece is necessarily considered sdpa* 
rately, and in succession, and the mind cannot 
wander li&e the eye, through the splendid labyrinth 
in which it is enchanted. Nothing can b^ mors 
delightful than thus^ at our ease, to trace through 
all its periods, vicissitudes, aiidaspectdt the progresp 
of thb highest and most intellectual of fill the arts; 
coloured as it is in every age by the manners of the 
times which produce it, and embodying, besides 
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these flights of fancy, and touches of pathos, that 
constitute its more immediate essence, much of the 
wisdom, and much of the morality that was then 
current among the .people; and thus presenting us 
not merely with almost all that genius has ever 
created for delight, but with a brief chronicle and 
abstract of all that was once interesting to the ge- 
nerations which have gone by. 

There is something piouJs and endearing in the 
office of gathering up the ashes 6f renown that has 
passed away ; or rather of calling back the departed 
life for a transitory glow, atid enabling those great 
spirits which seemed to be laid for ever, still to 
draw a tear of pity, or a throb of admiration, from 
the heart of a forgetful generation ; the body of 
their poetry can never be revived, but some of its 
spirit may yet be preserved in a narrower and 
feebler frame. 

When we look back on the havoc which two hun^ 
dred years have thus made in the ranks of our immor- 
tals, and above all, when we refer their rapid disap- 
pearance to the quick succession of new competitors, 
and the accumulation of more good works than 
there is time to peruse, we cannot help being dis- 
mayed at the prospect which lies before the writers 
of the present day. 

There never was an age so prolific of popular 
poetry as that in which we now live ; and, as wealth, 
population, and education extend, the produce ifl 
likely to go on increasing. 

The last ten years have produced an annual sup- 
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ply of about ten thousand lines of good staple 
poetry ; poetry from the very first hands that we 
can boast of. 

Now, if this goes on for a hundred years longer, 
what a task will await the poetical readers of 1919. 
Our living poets will then be nearly as old as Pope 
and Swift are at present ; but there will still stand 
between them and that generation nearly ten times 
as much fresh and fashionable poetry as- is now in- 
terposed between us and those writers; and if 
Byron, Scott, and Campbell, have already cast 
Pope and Swift a good deal into the shade, in what 
form and dimensions are they themselves likely to 
be presented to the eyes of their great grandchildren ? 
The thought, we own, is a little appalling; and we 
confess we see nothing better than to imagine 
that they may find a place in some new collection of 
specimens There, if the future editor have any 
thing like the indulgence and veneration for anti- 
quity of his predecessors, there shall posterity still 
hang with rapture on the half of Campbell^ and the 
fourth part of Byron, and the sixth of Scott, and 
the scattered tythes of Crabbe, and the three per 
cent, of Southeyd We have no Shakspeare, alas ! 
to shed a never setting light on his contemporaries; 
and if we continue to write and rhyme at the pre- 
sent rate for two hundred years longer, there must 
be some new art of short-hand reading invented, 
or all reading will be given up in despair. 



The fashion o( the present day is to solicit public 
esteem, not only for the best, but for the humblest 
writers of the age of Elizabeth. Hence, it has led 
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to Ihe reprinting of large and heavy inasses of dull- 
ness. 

There are persons who, to all appearance, would 
wish to revive such authors, not for the mere use of 
the antiquary, but as standards of manner and ob- 
jects of general admiration. Books, it is said, take 
up little room. In the library this may be the case^ 
but it is n6t so in the minds and time of those who 
peruse them. Happily, indeed, the task of pressing 
^indifferent authors on the public attention isafruit- 
l«g^ one. They may be diig up from oblivion, but 
life cannot be put into their reputations. Can 
these <bones live ? Nature will have her course, 
and dull books will be forgotten in spite of biblio- 
graphers. Campbdl. 

Poetry and rhetoric supply life with its highest 
intellectual pleasures, and, in the hands of virtue, 
are of great use for the impression of just sentiments 
^nd the recommendation of illustrious examples. 
In the practice of these great arts so much more is 
the effect of nature than the effect of education. 

For a farther progress in these studies they may 
consult Quiiltilian and Vossius's Rhetoric. The 
art of poetry will be best learned from Bossu and 
Bohours, in French, together with Dryden's Essays 
and prefkces, the Critical Papers of Addison, 
Spence on Pope's Odyssey, and Trapp*8 Prselec- 
tiones Poetice : but a more accurate and philoso- 
phical account is expected from a Commentary 
upon Aristotle's Art of Poetry, with which the 
literature of this nation will be in a short time 
augmented. Dr. Joknsan. 
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Born. Died. Editions. 

1328 1400 Chaucer. Urry*8, Tyrwhitt*s, t^ickering's, 5 Yols. 

octavo, ft If 5. hd. 
-^- 1406 JoHit Gk>wER. No later (ban 1532. 
1370 John Ltdoate. ■ ' — 1554. 

1893 1437 James I. OF ^otLand. 
1503 1542 Sir Tboiias Wtatt. ' 
1510 1547 HEifRT Howard, Earl of Sarfey. Reprinted by Dr 

Nott, 2 Yoli. qukrto. 
Unknown. Lord Vaux. No edition eziaot. 
RtcBARD Edwards. Coutribntior to Paradise of Dainty 

Devices. 
1568 William Huniiis. TranBlated the Psalms, and wrote 

tlie HiTie of Honey. 
1527 1604 Thomas Sackyillb, Ldrd Bnckbnrst and Earl of 

Dorset. Contrllrotor to the Mirrof^ for Magistrate!. 
1540 1590 George GAico^dNE. Early contrlbntor to tbe Drama. 
1531 1582 John HARRiifioToif. Found in- NngB Antiqna. 
1554 1586 8iR Frrjp Stdhet. 
1560 1592 Robert Greene. Forty-flre separate lists given in 

Censura Literaria. 
1502 ...^ GHRisToraBR Marlowe, 2 volt. II. li. 1826, Pidk- 

ering. 
1560 1595 Robert Southwell. List in the 67th vol. Gent. Mag. 

two lately reprinted. 
1560 1592 Thomas Watron. Theatrical Poet, p. 213. 

I I 



Born. 


Died. 


1553 


1599 


1551 




155S 


1600 


1534 


1604 



1558 


1609 


1561 


1618 


1581 


1613 


1564 ^ 


1616 


1558 


1618 
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Editions. 
Edmuitd SporaER. Edited by Ijodd* 
John LtlV. Wrote Eupbact, and nine Pla^i. 
Alexander Hume. 

Thomas Nash. List of works in Beloe*s Anecdotes. 
Edward Yere, Earl of Oiford. 

— Thomas StoAer. Wrote in England^s Helicon. 

1574 1656 Joseph Hall, Bisbop Hall. Satires^ frequently re- 
printed. 

William Warner. Albion*s England. 

Sir John Harrinoton. Specimens in Nng» Aotiq. 

Sir Thomas Oybrbdrt. Cbaracters or Lives of 

sondry persons* 
William SnAKspEAREi . Sonnets frequently reprinted. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. SonPs Farewell. 
» ■ Joshua Stltebter. Du Bartas Divine Weekesaod 

Works. 
156S 1619 Samuel Daniel. A friend of Shakspeare's. 

-—^ Giles and Phineas Fletcher. Comas of Fletcher. 

Henrt Convtable. 

Nicholas Breton. List Censnra Lit. Biog. Poet. 
Dr. Thomas Lodge. Wrote Plays, and translated 
Josephus. 

BEAUMOirrAHD > Dramatic. 

Fletcher* ) 

Sir John Dayieb. Poem on Immortality of tkeSoiI. 

Thomas Goppe. Wrote Tragedy of Amaratb. 

Sir Fulke Grefille. 

Sir John Beaumont. Brother to the celebrated Dra- 
matic Poet. 

Michael Dratton. Wrote Polyolbion, first 161S. 

Edward Fairpax. Best translator of Tasso. la- 
scribed to Qaeen EliE. 

•^— — — Samuel Rowlands. Pamphleteer io the reign of Elisa- 
beth and James the First. 
1573 1631 John Donne, D. D. 

— - —y Tbomas PiCKE. Collectionof Songs, 1631. 
1598 1638 George Herbert, called Holy George Herberi 
Temple. 

— 1684 John Mabston. Dramatist. 



1568 




1555 


1624 


1556 


1625 


1586 


1618 


1576 


1625 


1570 


1626 


1599 


1627 


1512 


1628 


1563 


1631 




1635 



Born. 


Died. 


1557 


16S4 


1(K)6 


1684 


1589 


1635 




1629 


1584 






1686 


1674 


1637 


1589 


1639 


1568 


1639 


1580 


1640 
IfiSS 
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Editions. 

Gborge Ch.%pm an. Friend of Sbakipeare. Yersifler 
of Homer. - - 

Thomas Raitdolph- Friend of Ben Jonson. Mnse'i 
Looking Glasi. 

H. CoRBCT. A most facetious Bishop* 

Thomas Middlbtoit. Friend of Ben Jonson. 

Richard Niccols. Contributor to tlie Blirror for 
Magistrates. 

Charles FrrxGBiTRAT. 

Bof Jonson. Gilclirist, Gilford, editors. 

Thomas Carbw. 

Sir Henrt Wotton. 

William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. 

Nathan Field. Contemporary witli Massinger. 

Thomas Dekker. Marston, 

John Webster. Rowley. 

John Ford. Plays, publislied in 1689 and 1639. 

William Rowley. Player by profession. 

Phiup Massinger. Dramatie Poet, Gilford. 

Sir John Suckling. 

Sidney Godolphin. 

William Cartwright. 

George Sandys. Beaatifui translations of Psalms. 

Francis QuARLBs. Apthor of Emblems. 

William Brown. Britannia's Pastoralf. 

__^ Thomas Nabbbs. Inferior Dramatist, in the reigo of 

Charles I. 

^— . Thomas Haywood, Dramatist, in the reign of Charles 

L 
1585 1649 WnxiAM Drummond. Sonnets. 

. 1650 Thomas May. Best Latin Poet of England. 

1654 Richard Crash aw. Pope borrowed of him. 

1605 1654 WujUAM Habington. Castara. 
1687 1656 John Hall. 

1658 William Chambbblayn. Draaiatist. 

— Richard Loyelace. 

1631 1664 Catherinb Philups, called the matchless Orinda. 
1601^ ._ William Hemingb. Dramatist. 



1584 


1640 


1608 


1641 


1610 


1642 


1611 


1643 


1577 


1643 


1592 


1644 


1590 


1645 
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Born* Died. Editions. 

1504 1666 Jambi Shirlet. Dramatic; new edition in tlie prfss 

1620 *---^ Alexander Brome. 

1591 ' —.I* Robert Herrick. Heiperides. 

'1618 1667 Abraham Cowx.ey. 

1606 1666 Sir Richard Fanshawb. Wrote some elegant traos- 

lations* 

1605 1668 Sir William Dayenamt. Said to kaye been the ion 

of Shakspeare. 

10] 5 _» Sir John Denham. 

»— -^ 1669 John Bvltebu 

1588 George WrrHER. List of works in Brit. Bib- 
liographer. 

1591 1669 Dr. Hbnrt Knroi Biibop of Cliickester, and Ckap- 

lain to James !• 

1590 Sir John Mennis and Mose's Recreations. 

1604 James Smtth. 

— — « 1678 Jaspbr Matne. Comedies. 

1588 1673 Richard BHArrawAiTE. Satires. » 

1608 1674 JoAsr MnitfoN. 

1020 1678 Andrew Marybll. A good edition is wanted. 

— « *— ^ Thobias Stanley. Editor of Eschylusy and translator. 

1647 1680 John Wilmot, Barl of Rochester. 

1619 — ^ Samuel Botlbr. Hudibiras. 

1593 1683 Isaac Walton. 

*— > 1684 Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon. First to 

notice Paradise Lost. 

1651 1685 Thomas Otwat. Dramatic. 

■ ' N. Hook. 

. 1687 Phiup Atreb. Lyric Poems. 

1605 ^-— * Edmund Waller. 

1630 *— Charles Cotton. 

1614 — Dr. Hbnrt Morb. PSyckosoia. 

1636 1688 Georob Etbbridob. Comical Revenge. 

1636 —* Thomas Flatman. Imitator of Cowley. 

1689 Aphra Bern. Plays. 

— - 1691 Nathaniel Lee. Tragedies. 

1640 *— — Thomas Shadwbll. ScTenteen plays 

— 1695 Hbnrt Vauohan. Sacred Poems. 

1631 1700 John D^^dkh* 
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Born. Died. Editions. 

1659 1701 8m Cbarueb Sedlbt. Comediet. 
1667 1703 John Pomvret. Choice and Reasoa. 

1704 Thomas Brown. 

16S7 1706 Charles SACKTiLLEy Earl of Donet. 

1663 1707 George Stefnet. 

1676 1708 John Phiups. Splendid Shilling. 

1714 Dr. Walter Pope. 

1697 1717 Thomas Parnbll. 

1673 1718 Nicholas Rows. 

_ _ Samuel Garth. Friend of Addison* 

1660 — — Peter Antbort Motteaux. 

1664 1721 Joseph Addison. 

— — Matthew Prior. 

1726 Dr. George Sewbll. Author of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's Tragedy. 

Sir John Vanbrugb. Poet and Architoct. 

William Congreve. Comedies. 

Elijah Fenton. 

Edward Ward, Ned Ward. Nuptial Dialogues. 

John Gat. 

Barton Booth. An eminent Actor. 

George Grantille, Lord Lansdown. 

Matthew Grber. The Poem of the Spleen iu 
excellent. 

George Lillo. Tragic Poet. 
1740 Tbobias Tickell. Friend of Addison. 

James Hammond. 

Wiluam Somertille. The Chase. 

Richard West. Friend of Gray. 

Richard Sayagb. 

Alexander Pope. Worhurton, Bowles, Roscoe, edi- 
tors. 

1667 Jonathan Swdt. Nichols, Walter Scott. 

Jambs Bramston. 

1687 * 1745 Thomas Warton. 
1660 1746 ■ Southern. 

1669 1747 Robert Blair. Grave. 
1700 1748 Jambs Tomson. 

1674 Isaac Watts. 

1671 174 Ambrose Phiups. 



1666 


1726 


1669 


1729 


1683 


1730 


1667 


1731 


1688 


1732 




1733 


1667 


1735 


1696 


1737 


1603 


1739 


1686 


1740 


1710 


1742 


1608 




1716 




1697 


1743 


1688 


1744 
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Born. Died. Bditioni, 

1703 1749 Leonard' Wblstsd. 
1685 1750 Aaron Hill. 

1704 1754 William Hamilton. 
1706 1756 Gilbert West. 

1721 1756 William Collins. 
1671 1757 Collet Cibber. 
1712 ' Edward Moore. 

1700 1758 John Dyer. GroogRr Hill. 

IQ8Q _i — Allan Ramsat. 

1709 1759 Sir Charles Hanbury Wiluami. 

1705 1760 Isaac Hawkins Brown b. 
1691 1763 John Btrom. 

1714 • William Sbenstonb. Schoolmistrets. 

■ — Henry Caret. 

1731 1764 Charles Churchill. 

1703 Robert Dodslet. 

1733 Lloyd. 

1700 1765 Datid Mali:.et. 

1581 Edward Young. 

1715 1765 John Brown. 
1746 1767 Michael Bruce. 
1723 . ■ ■ James Grainger. 
1769 John Gilbert. Cooper. 

1720 — ^ James Merrick. 

1730 William Falconer. Shipwreck, 

1781 1770 Mark Akenside. 

175$ ..... Thomas Chatterton. 

1722 Christopher Smart. 

1716 1771 Thomas Grat. 
1738 o^— Cuthbert Shaw. 
1791 ._ Tobias Smollett. 
1729 1773 John Cunningham. 

1709 — — George, Lord Lyttlbton. 
1750 1774 Robert Fergusson. 

1728 1774 Oliver Goldsmith. 

1710 — - Paul Whitehead. 

1700 Walter Hartb. • 

1775 Edward Loyibond. 

1721 1777 Francis Fawkes. 



Born. 


Died. 


1709 


1779 


1735 




1743 




1723 


1780 


1766 




1715 


1781 


1706 


1783 


1730 






1784 


1709 




1715 


1785 


1712 




1718 




1738 


1786 


1766 


1788 


1748 




1709 




1784 




1707 




1788 


1790 


1721 


1791 


1745 




1746 


1794 


1731 


1795 


1754 


1796 


K58 





1725 


1797 


1722 


1800 


173t 




1732 


1802 


1735 


1803 


1734 


1805 
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Editions. 
John Armstrono. 
— — Langborice. 
Thomas PEifRosE. 
Sir William BLACKaroNS. 
Sir JoHif Henrt Moore, Bart. 
Richard Jago. 
Henry Brooke. 
John Scott. 
1784 George Alexander Stevens. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

WiLUAM Whitbhbad. 

Richard Gloyer. 

John Hall Stephenson. 

Edward Thomson. Sea Songs. 

Henrt Headlt. 

John Logan. 

Robert Craggs, Earl Nngent. 

William Julius Mick lb. 
Nathaniel Cotton. 

Thomas Warton. 
' Blacklock. 
WiLUAM Hayward Roberts. 

Sir William Jones. 

Samuel Bishop. 

John Bampftlde. 

Robert Burns. 

William Mason* 

Joseph Warton. 

William Cowpbr. 

Erasmus Darwin. Botanic Garden. 

Jameb Bbattie. 

Christopher Akstet. Bath Guide. 
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Chaucer. The Works of William Chaucer, 5 vols, 
crown octavo, with portraits and prints by Stot- 
hard, including the celebrated Canterbury Pil- 
grimage, 21 12s 6dj large paper, 5/ 5^. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has executed his task so complete, correct, and sa- 
tisfactory, that it were difficult, perhaps, to mention any other 
classic, ancient or modern, which has received more copious aod 
curious illustration. DUdim* 

Pope says it is easy to make out the general 
course of our poetry. Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and 
Dryden are the great landmarks for it. Speaking 
in reference to our miscellaneous writers. 

Chaucer and his contemporaries borrowed a good 
deal from the Provenfal poets. I read him with 
as much pleasure as any of our poets; he is a master 
of manners and description. 

Gower, Lydgate, Skelton, Hawes, fill up the next 
period, of whom no late editions have appeared, 
and are therefore chiefly met with in the cabinets 
of the curious. 

Shakspeare. The Poems of Shakspeare, octavo, 
8s: 

Spenser. The Fairy Queene, and oth^r works, by 
Edmund Spenser, with illustrations, notes, &c. 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 8 volumes, octavo, 
His. 

The introdaction is replete with interest and information. The 
notes at the foot of the text are apposite and erudite, and the 
glossary at the close of the work is at once full and com- 
plete. 



There is a pretty edition of Spenser printed by Mr. 

Pickering, 5 volumes, crown octavo, with an 

e$say on his life and writings, S/. 

Spenser's command of imsigery is wide, easy, and 

luxuriant ; he threw the soul of harmony into our 

verse, and made it more warmly, tenderly, and 

magnificently descriptive than it ever was before ; 

he is the Rubens of English Poetry. 

Campbell. 

There is something in Spenser that pleases one 
as strongly in one^s old age as it did in one's youth. 
I read the Fairy Queene when I was about twelve 
with a vast deal of delight. Pope. 

Michael Drayton was one of the imitators of 
Spenser, and Fairfax another. Milton, in his first 
pieces, is an evident follower of Spenser too, in 
his famous Allegro and Penseroso. Pope. 

The Poems of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyalt 
have been recently reprinted by Dr. Nott, S 
vols, quarto. 

Butler. Hudibras, by William Butler, 2 vols, 
octavo, wood cuts, 2/ 2^. 

Baldwyn*! edition is amoit curioas and splendid performance i 
the notet are those of Dr. Grey % the cats are in wood, by diCer- 
ent artists, from the designs of Thurttoo. The remains :|r^ pub^ 
lished in the same form ; only lwenty»five copies were struck off- 
in an imperial qnarto form. 

The first part of Hndlbras is the most perfect ; that was the 
rich fmit of matured meditation, of wit, of learning, and of 
leisure. A mind of the most original powers had been perpe- 
tually acted on by some of the most eitraordinary events, and 
persons of political and religions history. Butler had lived 
amidst scenes which might have excited indlgnatioi) and s^^^^y 

K K 
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Swift gave Pope the property of his Gullirer's 
Travels, which he sold the copyright for three hun- 
dred pounds, and gave up to him, in 1727, his share 
of the copyright of three volumes of Miscellanies, 
which came to one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Wjarton received five hundred pounds for bis edi- 
tion of Pope's works. 

Dryden. The Works of Dryden, with notes by Sir 
Walter Scott, 19 v.olsi octavo. 

Dryden cleared, every way, about twelve hundred 
pounds by his Virgil. His Virgil was one of the first 
books that had any thing of a subscription, and that 
was principally on account of the prints, which were 
Ogilby's plates touched up. Pope. 

Pope says he learned versification from reading 
Dryden. 

Dryden sold ten thousand verses to Tonson, for 
three hundred pounds ; he had sixpence each line for 
his Fables. 

Gray. The Poetical Works of Thomas Graj, 
with notes by Mitford, 3 vols. \Qs. 

Dr. Dibdio recommends this edition as Gommodioag and cor- 
rect s it U y/erj neatly printed. 

Horace Walpole lays^ Gray wai a littlemmn of Tery migaiDly 
appearance. 

Gay. Gay gained a considerable sum by his 
writings. 

Gay got four hundred pounds by the first Beggar's 
Opera, and eleven or twelve hundred pounds by the 
second. This play caused considerable bustle.- 
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tn the year 1773, Sir John Fielding told the Bench 
of Justices, that he had written to Mr. Garrick con- 
cerning the impropriety of performing the Beggar's 
Opera, which never was represented without creating 
an additional number of thieves : and they particu- 
larly requested that he would desist from performing 
that opera on Saturday evening. 

Such also were the fears of the church, as to the 
effect of this play, that Dr. Herring, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, preached a sermon against it ; and 
Dean Swift Was writing in favour of it in the Intelli- 
gencer. 

Gay was called, in consequence of it, the Orpheus 
of Highwaymen. 

Collins. Ode on the Passions. 
Akensidb. Dodsley gave Akenside one hundred 
^nd twenty guineas for his Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, and Mallet the same sum for his Amyntor 
and Theodor. 

AkcDside is the most perfect builder of oar blaok verse. 

Young. The Works of Dr. Edward Young, are 
collected into 3 vols, octavo, \l 4$. 

— — The Night Thoughts are published in a va- 
riety of forms^ the neatest edition is that of 
Sharpe, in duodecimo, with illustrations, 15$. 

Dr. Yoang received of Dodsley, the bookseller, two hoodred 
l^gineas for the first three Night Tboaghts. 

The Satires of Toaog deserve to be more gederally read. Dr. 
Johnson has given him his full meed of praise. 

Shbnstone. The inimitable schoolmistress of Shen- 
stone is one of the felicities pf genius. 
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THOMSON. 



From the kindness of the late Earl of Buchan I 
have been put in possession of a number of origiDal 
letters by the author of the Seasons, and fragments of 
poetry on various occasions ; as they have never be- 
fore met the public eye, some extracts may be in- 
teresting^, more especially as the memoirs extant are 
very meagre and imperfect. 



NOTITIA RESPECTING THE FAMILY AND CONNEC- 
TIONS OF THOMSON. 

JamesThomson had no brothers married, and none 
that survived him ; he had three sisters, all of whom 
Minrived him; 

Jane, the eldest, was th^ wife of Mr. Robert Thom- 
son, schoolmaster at Lanark, by whom she had Ro- 
bert, a student of Medicine, who attended the medical 
classes at Edinburgh, for two years, and died soon 
after, at his father's house in Lanark. 

Elizabeth, the second, was the wife of Mr. Robert 
Bell, minister of Strathaven, in Clydesdale, by whom 
she had two sons, Dr. James Bell, minister of Cold- 
stream, who published a volume of sermons preached 
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before the University of Glasgow ; and Thomas Bell, 
the second son, was a inerchant in Jamaica, and died 
there. 

Mary, the youngest sister, was the wife of Mr. 
William Craig, merchant in Edinburgh, who had 
only one son, Mr. James Craig, the respectable 
architect who gave the plan of the new town of Edin- 
burgh. 

The last surviving sister of the bard of Ednam, was 
buried at Edinburgh, September 9Sd, 1790, her bro- 
ther's birth-day, on which day his anniversary was 
commemorated at Ednam, his birth-place, by the Ekirl 
of Buchan and a select party. 

Jedburgh Abbey is a magnificent old ruin and stands 
on the banks of the Jed. In part of it the grammar- 
school of Jedburgh was formerly kept, and here the 
poet received the rudiments of his education. 

Mr. Riccalton, whose name is mentioned in these 
memoranda, was the clergyman of Hopkirk, the neigh- 
bouring parish to Southdean, and in the same pres- 
bytery, on the banks of the Rule. 

He b buried in the church-yard of that parish, 
and round tliis church-yard the Rule winds its 
course. He was distinguished both as a divine and a 
poet, and was the only friend and kind adviser of 
Thomson. 

A poem composed by him, on the storm gathering 
round Rubber's Law, a hill in the neighbourhood, is 
said to have given the first idea of the Seasons. Of 
this poem several copies were printed, but have now 
for a long time been lost. It is most likely, how- 

L L 
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ever, to be found in some old Magazine previous to 
17S7. 

On the banks of the Ale is situated the manse of the 
parish of Ancram. Here Thomson spent much of 
his time with Mr. Cranstoun, then clergyman of that 
parish ; and a cave is still pointed out in the banks, 
in which, it is said, he frequently indulged his reve- 
ries. Hence, to this day it is called Thomson's 
Cave. 

The ancient seat of the Cranstouns was situated on 
a high bank of the Oxnam, not far from its junction 
with the Tiviot. 

With that noble fiimily Thomson frequently re- 
sided. 



EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 



THOMSON to Mr. LYTTLETON, afterwards LORD LYTTLETOl^. 

«* London, July 14, 1743. 
^^ DEAR SIR, 

^^ I had the pleasure of yours some posts agO| and 
have delayed answering hitherto, that I might 
he able to determine when 1 could have the happiness 
of waiting upon you. 

<^ Hagley is the place in England I most desire to 
see ; I imagine it to be greatly delightful in itself, and 
I know it to be so, to the highest degree, by the com- 
pany it is animated by. Some reasons prevent my 
waiting upon you immediately, but if you will be so 
good as to let me know how long you design to stay 
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in the country, nothing shall hinder me from passing 
three weeks or a month with you before you leave 
it. 

^^ As this will fall in autumn, I shall like it the bet- 
ter, for I think that season of the year the most pleas- 
ing and the most poetical ; the spirits are not then 
dissipated by the gaiety of spring, and the glaring light 
of summer, but composed into a serious and tempered 
joy. The year is perfect. 

^^ In the meantime I shall go on with correcting 
the Seasons, and hope to carry down more than one 
of them with me. The muses whom you obligingly 
say I shall bring along with me, I shall find with you; 
the muses of the great simple country, not the little 
fine lady muses of Richmond Hill. I have lived so 
long in the noise or at least the distant din of the 
town, that I begin to forget what retirement is ; with 
you I shall enjoy it in its highest elegance, and purest 
simplicity. 

<< The mind will not only be soothed into peace, but 
enlivened into harmony. My compliments attend all 
at Hagley, and particularly her* who gives it 
charms to you it never had before. 

^^ Believe me to be ever, 

^* With the greatest respect, 
^ ^^ Most afiectionately yours, 

<< JAMES THOMSON.'* 



• Licy Fortescae, Lord LyUleton's first wife. 
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THOAISON to Mr. G. RO^S. 

'< LoadM, NoYember 6» ITS6. 
'' D£AR BOSS, 

^^ 1 own I have a good deal of assurance, after ask- 
ing one favour of you, never to answer your letter 
till I ask another. 

^^ But, not to mince the matter more to a firiend, and 
all apologies apart, hearken to my request. My sis- 
ters have been advised by their friends, to set up at 
Edinburgh, a little milliner's shop, and if you can 
conveniently advance to them twelve pounds on my 
account, it will be a particular favour. 

^' That will set them-a^going, and I design from 
time to time to send them goods from hence: my 
whole account I will pay you when you come up 
here, not in poetical paper credit, but in the solid 
money of this dirty world. I shall not draw upon you, 
in case you should not be prepared to defend yourself; 
but if your purse be valiant, please to enquire for 
Jane or Elizabeth Thomson, at the Rev. Mr, Gus- 
thart's,* and if this letter be not sufficient testimony 
of the debt, I will send you whatever you shall de- 
sire. 



• Oneof themlnhten of Edhrtrargfa, tecker of Dr. Gottbart, at 
BaU's. By that worthy clergyman I was baptized, on the 8th of Jane, 
O.S. 1742, and he was always so kind to me, that I wish I could per- 
petuate the memory of his virtues. Earl ej Buckan* 
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^^ It is late and 1 would not lose this post ; like a 
laconic man of business, therefore, I must stop short, 
though I have several things to impart to you. 

" The next letter I write to you shall be washed 
clean from business in the Castalian fountain. 

^' I am whipping and spurring to finish a tragedy 
for you this winter, but am stiU at some distance 
from the goal, which makes me fear being distanced. 

Remember me to all friends, and above them al>, 
heartily to Mr. Forbes ; though my affection for him 
is not fanned by letters, yet it is as high as when I 
was his brother in virtu, and played at chess with 
him in a post chaise. 

^' I am, dear Ross, 

*^ Most sincerely yours. 

To Mr. Ck Rosi, •< JAMES THOMSON." 

▲t the Hon. Dvocan Forbes, Edinburgh. 



THOMSON to Mr. G. ROSS. 

LoadoD, January 13, 17S7> 
^' BEAR SIR, 

"Having been entirely in the country of late, finish- 
ing my play^ I did not receive your's till some days 
ago. 

" It was kind in you not to draw rashly upon me, 
which at present bad put roe into danger ; but very 
socm^ that is to say about two months hence, I shall 
have a golden buckler, and you may draw boldly. 
My play isjreceived in Drury-lane, and will be put 
into my Lord Chamberlain's or bis deputy's hands 
to morrow. May we hope to see you this winter. 
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and to have the assistance of yonr hands in case it 
is acted? What will become of you if you do not 
come up ? I am afraid Creepy* and you will be ac- 
quainted. 

Forbes I hope is cheerful and in good health. 
Shall we never see him? Or shall I go to him 
before he comes to us ? I long to see him, in order 
to play out that game of chess which we left un- 
finished. Remember me kindly to him, with all the 
zealous truth of ojd friendship. Peltyf came here 
two or three days ago ; I have not yet seen the round 
man of God to be. He is to be parsonifyed a few 
days hence. How a gown and cassock will become 
him ; and with what a holy leer he milFedify the devout 
females ! 

There is no doubt of his having a call, for he is 
immediately to enter upon a tolerable living. God 
grant him more, and as fat as himself. 

It rejoices me to see one worthy, honest, excellent 
roan, raised, at least, to independence. Pray make 
my compliments to my Lord President,:^ and all 
friends. I shall be glad to hear more at large from* 
you. Just now I am with the Alderman^ who wishes 
you all happiness. 

Believe me ever, 

Most affectionately your's, 

JAMES THOMSON. 



• The ttool of repeotance. 

f The Reverend Patrick Murdoch, *' The oily man of God io the 
Castle of Indolence." 
X Duncan Forbes. 
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Thomson^s last letter to Paterson,* written a few 
days before his last illness, beginning of May, 
1748 ; from the original in Thomson^s hand-writ- 
ing, found among his papers by his executors, 
and presented by the heir of Sir Andrew Mitchell 
to the Earl of Buchan. 

No Date, 

DEAR PATERSON, 

In the first place, and previous to my letter, I must 
recommend to your favour and protection, Mr. James 
Smith, searcher in St. Christopher's; and I beg of you, 
as occasion shall serve, and as you find he merits it, 
to advance him in the business of the customs. He is 
warmly recommended to me by Sargent, who, in 
verity, turns out one of the best men of our youthful 
acquaintance, — honest, honourable, friendly, and ge- 
nerous. 

If we are not to oblige one another, life becomes a 
paltry selfish afiair, — a pitiful morsel Jn a corner. 
Sargent is so happily married, that I could almost 
say, — the same case happen to us all. 

That I have not answered several letters of yours, 
is not owing to the want of friendship and the sincerest 
regard for you; but you know me well enough to 
account for my silence, without my saying any more 



• Paterson was Thomson's deputy, as surveyor general of the 
Leeward Islands. 
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upon that head ; besides, I have very little to say that 
is worthy to be transmitted over the great ocean. 
The world either futilises so much, or we grow so 
dead to it, that its transactions make but feeble im- 
pressions on us. Retirement and nature are more and 
more my passion every day. And now, even now, 
the charming time comes on: Heaven isjustonthe 
point, (or rather in the very act), of giving earth a 
green gown. The voice of the nightingale is heard 
in our lane.* 

You must know that I have enlarged my rural 
domain, much to the same dimensions you have done 
yours. The two fields next to rae, from the first of 
which I have walled — no, no, — paled in about as 
much as my garden consisted of before , so that the 
walk runs round the hedge, where you may figure 
me walking any time of the day, and sometimes 
in the night. I imagine you reclining under 
cedars, and there enjoying more magnificent slum- 
bers than are known to the pale climates of the 
north ; slumbers rendered awful and divine by 
the solemn stillness and deep fervors of the torrid 
noon. At other times I image you drinking punch 
in groves of lime or orange trees, gathering pine- 
apples from hedges, as commonly as we may black* 
berries, poetising under lofty laurels, or making 
love under full spread myrtles. But to lower my 
style a little, as I am such a genuine lover of 
gardening, why don't you remember me in that in- 



♦ Thomson resided in Kew Lane. 
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Btaace, and send me some seeds of things that might 
succeed here during the summer, though they cannot 
perfect their seedJs sufficiently in this (to them) unge- 
nial climate to propagate; in which case is the cal- 
liloo, which, from the seed it bore here, came up 
puny, ricketty, and good for nothing. There are 
other things certainly with you, not yet brought 
over hither, that might flourish here in the summer 
time, and live tolerably well, provided they be 
sheltered in an hospitable stove or green-house du- 
ring the winter. You will give me no small pleasure 
by sending me, from time to time, some of these 
seeds, if it were no more but to amuse me in 
making the trial. 

With regard to the brother gardeners, you ought 
to know, that as they are half vegetables, the animal 
part of them will never have spirit enough to con- 
sent to the transplanting of the vegetables in to dis-* 
tant, dangerous clmates. They, happily for them- 
selves, have no other idea but to dig on here, eat, 
drink, sleep, and kiss their wives. 

As to more important busines*s, I have nothing 
to write to you. You know best. Be (as you 
always must be,) just and honest ; but if you 
are unhappily romantic, you shall come home with- 
out money, and write a tragedy on yourself.* Mr. 



• Paterton had tritd his haod on a iragedj \a London, without 
ittch SQCceit. 

MM 
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Lyttleton told me that the GreHTilles and he had 
strongly recommended the person the governor and 
you proposed for that considerable office, lately 
fallen vacant in your department, and that there was 
good hopes of succeeding. He told me also that Mr. 
Pitt had said that it was not to be expected that offices 
such as that is, for which the greatett interest is made 
here at home, could be accorded to your recommenda- 
tion, but that as to the middling or inferior offices, 
if there was not Some particular reason to the 
contrary, regard would be had thereto. This is all 
that can be reasonably desired : and if you are not 
infected with a certain Creolian distemper, (whereof 
I am persuaded your soul will utterly resist the con"* 
tagion, as I hope your body will that of the nataral 
ones,) there are few men so capable of that unperish^ 
able happiness, that peace and satisfaction of mind, 
at least, that proceeds from being reasonable and 
moderate in our desires, as you. 

These are the treasures dug from an inexhaustible 
mine in our own breasts, which, like those in the 
kingdom of heaven, the rust of time cannot corrupt, 
iior thieves break through and steal. I must learn iP 
work this mine a little more, being struck off from 
a certain hundred pounds a year which you know I 
had. 

West, Mallet, and I, were all routed in one day; 
if you would know why— out of resentment to oar 
friend in Argyll Street. Yet 1 have hopes given 
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me of having it restored with interest some time or 
other. Oh, that some time or other is a great de- 
ceiver. 

Coriolanus has not yet appeared on the stage, from 
the little dirty jealousy of Tullus* towards him who 
alone can act Coriolanus.t Indeed the first has en- 
tirely jockeyed the last off the stage for tl^is season, 
like a giant in his wrath. 

Let us have a little more patience, Paterson; nay, 
let us be cheerful ; at last all will be well, at le^t all 
will be over — here I mean : God forbid it should be 
so hereafter ! Bui as sure as there is a God, thai; mil 
not be so. 

Now that I am prating of myself, know that, after 
fourteen or fifteen years, the Castle of Indolence comes 
abroad in a fortnight. It will certainly travel as far 
as Barbadoes. You have an apartment in it as a 
night pensioner ; which you may remember I filled 
up for you during our delightful party at North End. 

Will ever these days return again ? Don't you re- 
member eating the raw fish that were never caught I All ' 
our friends are pretty much in statu quo, except it be 
poor Mr. Lyttleton. He has had the severest trial a 
human tender heart can have ; but the old physician, 
time, will at last close up his wounds, though there 
must always remain an inward smarting. 



• Garrick. + Quid. 
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Mitchell * is in the house for Aberdeenshire, and 
has spoke modestly well ; I hope he will besomething^ 
else soon ; none deserves better ; true friendship an 
humanity dwell in his heart. 

Gray is working hard to pass his accounts ; I spoke 
to him about that affair. If he gave you any trouble 
about it, even that of dunning, I shall think strangely, 
but I dare say he is too friendly to his old friends, and 
you are among the oldest. 

Symmer is at last tired of gaiety, and is going to 
take semi-country house, at Hammersmith. 

I am sorry that honest sensible Warrender (who is 
in town) seems to be stunted in church preferments. 
He ought to be a tall cedar in the house of the Lord. 
If he is not so at last, it will add more fuel to my in- 
dignation, that burns already too intensely, and throbs 
towards an eruption. 

Patrick Murdoch is in town, tutor to Admiral Ver- 
non's son, and is in good hope of another living in 
Suffolk, that country of tranquillity, where he will 
then burrow himself in a wife and be happy. Good- 
natured obliging Miller is as usual. 

Though the doctor t increases in business he does 
not decrease in spleen, that is both humane and agree- 
able, like Jacques in the play ; I sometimes, too, have 
a touch of it. 

But I must break off^ this chat with you about your 
friends, which, were I to indulge in, would be end- 



• Afterwards Envoy to BerUn and a Knight of the Bath, 
t Dr. Armstrong. 
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less. As for politics^ we are, I believe, on the brink 
of a peace. The French are vapouring at present 
in the siege of Maestricht, at the same time they are 
mortally sick in their marine, and through all the 
vitals of France. It is a pity we cannot continue 
the war a little longer, and put their agonizing trade 
quite to death. This siege (I take it) they mean as 
their last flourish in the war. * 

May your health, which never failed you yet, still 
continue, till you have scraped together enough to 
return home and live in some snug corner, as happy 
as the corycium seneXp in Virgil's fourth Georgic, 
whom I recommend both to you and myself as a per- 
fect model of the honest happy life. 
Believe me to.be ever, 

Most sincerely and affectionately 
Yours, 

James Thomson. 



Cojpiy of a Letter from Thomson, the Poety to Gavin 
Hamilton, Esq, at his house^ Edinburgh, 



London, February the 18th, 1737. 



SIR, 



I lately heard from my sister's at Edinburgh, 
that you were so good as to promise to advance to 
them, on my account, a trifle of money which I pro- 
pose to allow them yearly. 

The sum is sixteen pounds sterling, and which I 
would have paid them eight pounds sterling at Mar- 
tinmas, and the other eight pounds at Whitsuntide, 
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the paymeat to begin from last Ms^rtinmas. So that 
the first year will be completed at Wtiitsunday next. 

Your doing this 1 shall look upon as a particular 
favour^ and the money shall be paid here at yoor 
carder as you please to direct. 

Please, upon receipt of this, to send to them at 
Mr. Gusthart's, and to advance to them the payment 
f5r last Martinmas, which place to my aecoimt. 
Had I had time this post^ I would have written to 
them to wait upon you. 

I have a tragedy entitled Agamemnon, to be re* 
presented here about three weeks hence. Please 
to let me know how many copies I shall send to you, 
and you shall have them in full time. I have some 
thoughts of printing it for myself, but if I do not, 
I will take care you shall have what copies of it you 
demand. 

If I can serve you in any thing else here, I ihall 
be very glad. 

Believe me to be, sir, 

Your most affectionate, 

Humble servant, 

James Tiiomsoit. 
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Frwn Thomson (the poei) to Mrs. Robertson, tt^o was tit 
Bath for the recovery of her heaUh, along with her sister^ 
Miss Young (Jfnanda,) afterwards married to Admirat 
CimspheU. 

Kcw Lane, Nov. S7, 1742. 
MADAM, 

Give me leave to say that amongst all your friends 
nobody longs more ardently after the full establish- 
ment of your health, than I do, first and foremost 
upon your own personal account, and secondly from 
more selfish motives, that you may soon return to 
supply to us the want of the sun by your company. 
You may perhaps think this compliment a little high 
strained, whereas, upon the faith of a melancholy, 
and as I hope to laugh again, I would for three or 
four hours of your company, give three or four 
months of such days as these. But at the same time 
I must be so bold as to add, that though it be down- 
right deep November, and you. Miss Berry, and 
Miss Young absent, none of us will push the com- 
pliment so far as to verify the French author^s ob- 
servation, who begins his book thus: — It was in 
the month of November, when Englishmen hang 
and drown themselves— -and yet I am dismal 
enough sometimes. Do^ dear Mrs. Robertson^ make 
haste to be well. 
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Sorely do I grieve not to have been one of your 
'squires the day you set out ; for besides the pleasure 
of attending you and your companions^ I hear veiy 
diverting accounts of the country, particularly of 
David's navigation on horseback ; how it blew a hard 
gale of riding with him; driving him now a great 
way on one side, and then, helm a lee, on the other ; 
how he hsid almost committed piracy on the high- 
way ; and how he was next morning, while asleep, 
deserted by the ship's crew, and left among the 
savages. 

I am furthermore informed, that being thereunto 

moved by the instigation of , and 

not having the fear of the ladies before his eyes, he 
was guilty of high treason against their sovereign 
beauty by uttering certain base, scandalous, and 
traitorous words ; for the which he must in due time 
undergo his trial. George Scott, judge, James Ro- 
bertson, attorney-general, and Willian^ Paterson, 
foreman of the jury. But by their mutual accusa* 
tions I jQnd there is a heavy charge against them all. 
To think of leaving, nay, for some time actually to 
have left distrest ladies, under their protection, to 
travel in the dark, and through infamous places, 
where so many robberies had been committed the 
day before, is such a stain upon all chivalry as their 
return cannot entirely wipe off. 

They were indeed upon the brink of perdition ; 

for had they not returned, their swords must have 

' been broken over their heads, their arms reversed, 
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Eind the hftn of all gallantry published agaiast them. 
Nobody would (have dnuik, nobody toasted them ; 
ind nothing under iinakuig two or three campaigns 
n the serYJce of 'that keraic lady, the Queen of 
Hungary, could have I'estoned them to any degree 
>f honour. 

I hope the ladies have got their clothes. To be at 
3aA, yet debarred from the rooms, must have been a 
Tuel situation to such as know less how to 4^onverse 
vith and enjoy themselves ? The very sltuatioii of 
Fantalus. And yet, notwithstanding, I do from my 
oul most sincerely pity you, to be so long doomed to 
I place so delightfully tiresome. Delightfully did I 
ay? No : it is merely a scene of waking dreams, 
frhere Jiothing but the phantoms of pleasure fly about 
without any substance or reality. What a round of 
illy amusements, what a giddy circle of nothing, do 
bese children of a larger size run everyday. Nor 
[oes it only give a gay vertigo to the head, it has 
qually a bad influence on the heart. When the 
lead is full of nothing but dress and scandal, 
nd dice and cards, can the heart be sensible to those 
ine emotions,thosetender, humane, generous passions, 
hat form the soul of all virtue and "happiness ? Oh 
hen, ye lovers, never think to make any impression 
m the heart of your dissipated fair. But I ask 
lardon, for railing at a place you are obliged to be at, 
nd which I hope wiH restore you to perfect health. 
fes, that reconciles me to it again : and if my letter 
ras not already too long, I could now make its 
anegyric. / 

NN 
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May I flatter myself with the hopes of hearing from 
you? If you send me your three names, and above 
them, we are well, I shall even be glad of that. Ma- 
dam, I am sorry to acquaint you that your husband, 
once famous for hospitality, has lost it all since you left 
this place. Pray be so good as to lay your commands 
upon him to treat us, some night or other, with a 
bowl of punch, that we may drink your healths. I 
had almost forgot to congratulate you on your con- 
venient lodgings, which I hear are exceedingly well 
furnished with stools and forms. 

But, to be quite serious, my first compliments, my 
most hearty respects, nay, in short, all the good wishes 
niy heart can form, attend you all ! 

Believe me to be, with the utmost respect, 

Madam^ 
Your and Miss Young's and Miss Berry's 
Devoted humble servant, 

James Thomsobt. 



Memoranda of Thomson, the Poet^ and his assodda; 
communicated by James Robertson^ Esq. of Richmond^ in 
Surrey^ late Surgeon to the household at Kewy October \h 
1791, to Thomas Farke^ Esq. the Poet^ and by him to the 
Earl of Buchan. 

Have you any objection, sir, to my taking down 
memorandums to a conversation ? 

Not in the least, I will procure you pen, ink, 
and paper immediately. 
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I undeYstalid, sir, you knew Thomson long ? 
I became acquainted with him in the year. 1726, 
when he published his poem of Winter. He lived 
opposite to me, in Lancaster Courtp in the Strand. 
I went to the East Indies soon after, which caused 
a chasm in our acquaintance ; but on my return our 
intimacy was strengthened, and continued to the hour 
of his death. I do not know any man, living or dead, 
I ever esteemed more highly, and he was attached to 
me. I had once a complaint of a consumptive nature, 
which confined me much at home, and he was so good 
as to come often from Kew-lane to sit with me. 
Did you know Amanda ? 

Know her ? — Yes, sir, I married heV sister. 
Amanda was a Miss Young, daughter to Captain 
Gilbert Young, of the Gulyhill family, in Dum- 
friesshire, and was married afterwards to Admiral 
Campbell. She was a fine sensible woman ; and 
poor Thomson was desperately in love with her. 
Mr. Gilbert Young, her nephew, left my house this 
very morning. Thomson, indeed, was never wealthy 
enough to marry. 

His circumstances were said to have been in a 
flourishing way at the latter period of his life ? 

Sir, his circumstances never were very good, and 
would have been much worse, I believe, without 
my friendly interference. 

He was governed by the vis inertia, I think, to a 
great degree ? 

He was, sir. • 

Mr. Collins, the brewer, has told me, that he was 
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SO heedless in his money concerns, tlmt in paying 
him a bill for beer, he gave him^t wo bank notes rolled 
together, instead of one. Collins did not perceife 
the mistake till he got home, and when he returned 
the note, Thomson appeared perfectly indifferent 
about the matter, aild said he had enough to goon 
without it ! Mr. Robertson smiled at this anecdote, 
and said it was like him. 

He was not, 1 believe, one of the weeping philo- 
sophers. He was no Heraclitus ? 

No, he was not indeed. I remember his being 
stopped once, between London and Richmond, and 
robbed of his watch, and when J expressed my regret 
for his loss, ^^Pshaw, damn it,'' said he, ^^ I am glad 
they took it from me, Hwas never good for anything/' 

Was he national in his affections ? 

He had no prejudices whatever; he was the most 
liberal of men in all his sentiments. 

I have been told he used to associate with Parson 
Cromer and some other convivials, at the Old Orange 
Tree, in Kew Lane ? 

Relaxation of any kind was, to him, frequently 
desirable, and he could conform to any company^ 
He was benevolent and social, both in his writing 
and in his life, as his friend, Dr. Armstrong, said on 
another occasion, he [practised what he preached. 
Lord L's character of him, as an author, was per- 
fectly just, that in his last moments he had no caase 
to wish any thing blotted he had ever written. 

I hear he kept very late hours ? 

No, sir, Very early : he was always up at sunrise, 
but then he had never been in bed. 
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Did you ever correspoftd with him ? 

Very seddom^ We were so much together there 
was little opportunity or occasion for it. 

You do not happen to have any relifjaes of his 
hand writing. ? 

I don't think I have ; but when J get ny breath 
a little better I will look am«ng my papers to try 
if I can find any. 

The kind old gentlennan was warmed with the 
sula^eety and even set forward to his escritoire in 
the pursuit, but returned only with a letter from the 
late Dr. Armstrongs which he flattered himself con- 
tained something rei&trve to Thomson, tn this be 
was mistaken. It was a rhapsediy of thadoiks in return 
for being presented with a large bottle of spirits ; 
but it was well worth an airing. This, said Mr. R. 
will show you the intinrnte terms I was upon with 
Johnny Armstrong, who wrote that beautiful poem, 
'' The Art of Preserving the Health." He was a 
very ingenious amd excellent ma». 

Did you know Dr. Patrick Murdoch, who wrote 
Tkomaon*s Life. 

Ay, very well, bsoA esteemed him. Pattie, as I 
always called him, had d gcKid heart. 

Pope, as I have heard, used often to visit Thon>- 
sonB 

Yes, freq^Hently. Pope haa sometimes said, ThojD- 
son, ni walk to the end of your garden, and then 
set off to the bottom of Kew-foot-lane and back. 
Pope, sir, courted Thomson, and Thomson was 
always admitted to Pope whether be had company 
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or not; but Pope had a jealousy of every eminent 
writer ; he was a viper that gnawed the file. 

Was Pope a great talker ? 

Pope, when he liked his company, was a very 
agreeable man. He was fond of adulation, and when 
he had any dislike, was a most bitter satirist. 

Thomson, I thinks was very intimate with David 
Mallet, the editor of Bolingbroke ? 

Sir, that person's name was properly Malloch; 
but I used to call him Moloch in our festive mo- 
ments, and Thomson enjoyed the jest. Sir, he had 
not Thomson's heart ; he was not sound at the core; 
he made a cat's-paw of Thomson, and I did not like 
the man on that account. 

Thomson had two cousins or nephews, who were 
• gardeners, did they live with him ? 

No, they did not live with him, they lived upon 
him. He was so generous a man that if he had but 
two eggs he would have given them both away. 

Were you acquainted with Mr. Gray, who lived 
at Richmond Hill ? 

Yes, I knew a John Gray, who was a victualler. 
He purchased Thomson's collection of prints and 
drawings after his decease, but I believe purely out 
of ostentation. 

You must have had great influence over him, 
sir, from several circumstances you have men- 
tioned, but wish to be suppressed ? 

Without ostentation or vanity, sir, I really very 
often have wondered how I came to have so 
much, and the rest of his friends wondered too; 
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for I do say it most sincerely, that I never could 
find out what made Thomson and many of these 
geniuses so partial to me as they appeared. 

Then, sir, I suspect you are the only one who 
could not make the discovery ? 

Sir, I was not fishing for a compliment, I do as- 
sure you. 

If you had, sir, I should not have snatched so 
eagerly at your bait. 

I suppose you attended Thomson in a medical 
as well as in a social capacity ? 

Yes, Armstrong and myself were with him till 
his last moments. I was in the room with him 
when he died. . A putrid fever carried him ofi^ 
in less than a week. He seemed to me to be de- 
sirous not to live, and I had reason to think that 
my sister-in-law was the occasion of this. He 
could not bear the thoughts of her being married 
to another. 

Pray did you attend his funeral ? 

Indeed I did, and a real funeral it was to me, as 
Quin said when he spoke the prologue to Corio- 
lanus, ** I was in truth no actor there." 

Did you hear Quin speak that prologue, sir ? 

Yes, I could not have been absent. 

Were you the only intimate friend who paid the 
last tribute of respect to Thomson's remains ? 

No, sir, Quin attended, and Mallet, and another 
friend, whose name I do not recollect. He was inter- 
red in the north-west corner of Richmond church, 
just where the christening pew now stands. 1 pointed 
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out the place ^o the sextan's widow, th&t she migki 
might show st to strangers. 

Did you know Andrew Millar, the bookseller ? 

I knew him w«lL He took a boR near Thorn- 
son's, in Kew-lane, to keep in with hitn as an author 
who might be profitable to him. Andrew was a ^d 
natured roan, and not an unpleasant companion, but 
lie was a little contracted in mind by his busiBess, 
and had the dross of a bookseller about him. 

Did you know Paterson ? 

Yes« Paterson had been clerk to a counting* 
bo4i»e in the city, went for some time abroad, tnd 
on his rertum was amanuensis to Tiiomscm, was his 
deputy as survey or-'general of the Leeward Islands, 
and succeed^ him in that ofice, but he did not live 
long to enjoy it, I believe not more than two years.- 

Collins, the poet, and Hammond, aiithcH* of the 
Lfove Eleg^ies, visited Thomson ? 

Yes. Ah ! poor Collins, he had much genius, hut 
half mad. Hammond was a gentleman, and a very 
pleasant roan. Yet Thomson, I remember one day 
called him a burnished butterfly. Quin, the oome- 
dian, was a sincere friend of Thomson; he w&s na- 
turally a most humane and friendly man, and only 
put on the brute when he thought it was expected 
from him by those who gave him credit for the 
character. 

Was the anecdote of Quin and Thomson true? 

Yes, I believe it was. 

Bos well surmised that Thomson was a muck 
coarser man than is commonly allowed ? 
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Sir, Thomson was neither a petit maitre nor a 
boor; he had simplicity without rudeness, and a 
cultivated manner without being courtly. He had 
a great aversion to letter writing, and did not 
attempt much of prose composition of any kind- 
His time for composition was generally at the 
dead of night, and was much in his summer house, 
which, together with every inemorial of his residence, 
is carefully preserved by the Hoijiourable Mrs. 
Boscawen. 

Did you know, sir, of any other attachments of 
Thomson's except that to his Amanda ? ' 

No, I believe he was more truly attached to my 
little *wife and her sister than to any one else, 
next to Amanda. Mr. H. of Bangor, said he 
he was once asked to dinner by Thomson, but 
could not attend ; one of his friends, who was 
there, told him that there was a general stipula- 
tion agreed on by the whole company, that there 
should be no hard drinking. Thomson acquiesced, 
only requiring that each man should drink his 
bottle. The terms were accepted uncondition- 
ally, and when the cloth was removed, a three 
quart bottle was set before each of .his guests. 
Thomson had much of this kind of agreeable 
humour. Mr. Aikman the painter, and Dr. De 
la Cour, a physician and ingenious writer, were 
intimate and beloved friends of Thomson. Mr. 
Aikman was a gentleman of competent estate, and . 
was always friendly to Thomson. 

Sir, I cordially thank you for this kindness, in 

o o 
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suffering yourself to be teased with interrogations ; 
and when Liord Buchan's tablet on. the grave of 
the poet, shall be impoeed in Richmond church, I 
shall hope to see you tripping across the green to 
take a peep at it. 

Sir, if I can crawl across for such a gratifica- 
tion, I shall certainly do it. 

.We then twice shook haiidb and parted. In- 
telligen'told gentleman ! Little was I aware that his 
lengthened eve of life was so very near its close ! 
He was taken seriously ill a few hours after I left 
him, Monday, October 24, and on the Friday fol- 
lowing he died, and was buried on Saturday the 
4th of November, by the south side of Richmond 
church. 

Mors ultima linea rerum est. 

(Signed) T. P. 



UNPUBLISHED FOETBY BY THOMSON. 



Verses btf Thomson^ addressed to Miss Young, his Amanda, 
from the MSS* in Lord Buchan*s colledion. 

Ah ! urge too late ! from beauty's bondage free, 
Why did I trust my liberty with thee ?, 
And thou, why dost thou with inhuman art. 
If not resolved to take, seduce my heart ? 
And when your glances chanced on me to shine, 
Haw my fond soul ecstatic sprang to thine; 
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But mark me fair one ! what I now declare, 
A deep attention claiois a serious care. 
It is no common passion fires my breast ; 
I must be wretched or I must be blest ; 
My woes all other remedy deny, 
Or pitying give me hope, or bid me die ! 



Verses by Thomson on the death of his Mother.* 

Ye fabled muses, I your aid disclaim, 
Your very raptures, and your fancied flame. 
True genuine woe my throbbing heart inspires, 
Love prompts my lays, and filial duty fires. 
My soul springs instant at the warm design. 
And the heart dictates ev'ry flowing line. 
See ! where the kindest, best of mothers lies, 
And death has closed her ever watching eyes. 
Has lodged at last in peace her weary breast. 
And luird her many piercing cares to rest. 
No more the orphan train around her stands, 
While her fuU heart upbraids her needy hands ; 
No more the widow's lonely fate she feels, 
The shock severe that modest want conceals ; 
Th' oppressor's scorn, the source of wealthy pride. 
And poverty's unnumbered ills beside ; 
For see ! attended by the angelic thropg, 
Thro' fonder worlds of light she glides along ; 



• From the original, foraierly in the collection of the Earl of 
Bucban, by whom it was prdiented, with other liiCerc8ttll|^piecei» by 
the poet, in a dedication copy of the quarto edition of the Seasonf» 
to the University of Edinburgh. 
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And claims the well earned raptures of the sky^ 

Yet fond concern recalls the mother's eye ; — 

She seeks th' unfriended orphans left behind, 

So hardly left ! so bitterly resigned ! — 

Still ! still ! is she my souPs diurnal theme, 

The waking vision, and the wailing dream ; 

Amid the ruddy sun's enlivening blaze, 

O'er my dark eyes the dewy image plays. 

And in the dread dominion of the night. 

Shines out again the sadly pleasing sight ; 

Triumphant virtue all around her darts, 

And more than volumes every look imparts ; 

LfOoks soft yet awful, melting yet serene. 

Where both the mother and the saint are seen. 

But ah ! that night — that tort'ring night remains, 

May darkness dye it with its deepest stains ! 

May joy on it forsake her rosy bow'rs. 

And streaming sorrow blast its baleful hours! 

When on the margin of the briny flood, 

Chill'd with a sad presaging damp I stood ; 

Took the last look, ne'er to behold her more, 

And mix'd our murmurs with the wat'ry i^oar ; — 

Heard the last words fall from her pious tongue. 

Then wild into the bulging vessel flung, 

Which soon, too soon, convey'd me from her sight, 

Dearer than life, and liberty and light ! 

Why was I then, ye powers ! reserved for this, 

Nor sunk immediate in the vast abyss ? 

Down ye wild wishes of relentless woe ! 

I see her with immortal beauty glow ; 

The early wrinkle, care contracted, gone. 

Her tears all wip'd, and all her sorrows iBown. 
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I see her through the blest apartments rove ; 
And now she meets her dear expecting love. 
Heart easing sight ! if not in part overspread. 
By the dark gloom of griefs uncheerful, shade ; 
But, round me light ! let this reflection pour 

\_Several lines wanting,'] 



The following Stanzas written by Thomson on 
the blank leaf of a copy of his Seasons, were sent 
by him to the good Lord Lyttleton, soon after the 
death of his Lucy. 

Go, little book, and find our friend^ 
Who nature and the muses loves , 
Whose cares the public virtues blend 
With all the softness of the groves. 

A fitter time thou canst not chuse, 
His fostering friendship to repay ; 
Go then, and try, my rural muse. 
To steal his widow'd hours away. 



T%omson to his Amanda^* with a present of his Seasons, 

Accept, lov*d nymph ! this tribute due 
To tender friendship, love, and you ; 
But with it take what breath'd the whole, 
O! take to thine tbe poet^s soul. 
If fancy here her power displays, 
And if a heart exalts these lays, 

♦ Miss Yoiinj. ' 
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other necessaries prior to his leaving Edinburgh, by 
a friend of his mother. In describing his person 
Dr. Johnson could not lose the opportunity of show 
ing his antipathy to his northern countrymen, by ap- 
plying to him the epithet ^'more fat than bard be- 
seems, ^^ About thirty years ago Lord Buchan pub- 
lished an Essay towards a new life of ThomsoD, from 
which many interesting particulars might be gleaned ; 
it is now become very scarce, as there were only five 
hundred copies printed. About two years since I 
had, in my possession, a manuscript collection of his 
early unpublished poems, which was given to me by 
a lady related to the Montrose family, to one of whom 
Mallet was tutor when Thomson came to London. 
Lord Buchan kindly permitted an original miniature 
of the poet, by Slaughter, in his possession^ to be 
engraved from, which is much superior to any por- 
traits of him now extant. 

The manuscript contains fifty-five folio pages, with 
an index at the end. The fifth of these pieces, as to 
the order of selection, is a paraphrase of the KHth 
Psalm ; d performance which the poet delivered in 
the Divinity School of Edinburgh, about a year after 
his matriculation, and of which piece both Mr. Mur- 
doch and Dr. Johnson mention in high terms of com- 
mendation, though it has never been seen in print. 
I shall here subjoin some extracts. 

PSALM CIV. PARAPHRASED. 

To praise thy author, soul, do not forget. 
Canst thou in gratitude deny the debt ? — 
Lord, thou art great, how great we cannot know 
Honour and majesty do round thee flow. 
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The purest rays of primogenial light, 

Compose thy robes and make them dazzling bright ; 

The heavens and all the wide spread orbs on high, 

Thou like a curtain stretched of curious dye ; 

On the devouring flood thy chambers are 

Established; a lofty cloud's thy car; 

Which quick thro' the ethereal road doth fly, 

On swift wing'd winds that shake the troubled sky. 



The changing moon he clad with silver light, 
T/> check the black dominion of the night; 
High through the skies in silent state she rides, 
And by her rounds the fleeting time divides. 
The circling sun doth in due time decline, 
And unto shades the murmuring world resigns. 

How many are thy wond'rous works, O Lord ! 
They of thy wisdom many proofs afford ; 
Out of thy boundless goodness thou d/dst fill 
With riches and delights both vale and hill. 

1^11 to God's honour consecrate my lays. 
And when I cease to be, I'll cease to praise. 



The young poet was much noticed by Sir William 
Bennet, of Grubbat, whom he frequently visited; 



• These blanks are occasioned by the mice having eaten part of 
' the MS. 



P P 
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the circumstance, I believe, is mentioned by Mur- 
doch. 

A POETICAL EPISTLE TO SIB WILLIAM BENNET, 

BART. OP GRUBBAT. 

My trembling muse your honour does address, 
That it's a bold attempt most humbly I confess ; 
If you'll encourage her young fagging flight, 
She'll upwards soar and mount Parnassus height. 
If little things may be with great compaf 'd, 
In Rome it so with the divine Virgil fared ; 
The tuneful bard Augustus did ilispire. 
Made his great genius flash poetic fire; 
But if upon my flight your honour frowns. 
The muse folds up her wings, and dying,— justice 
owns. 



HYMN TO god's POWER. 

Hail! Power Divine, who by thy sole command, 

From the dark empty space. 
Made the broad sea and solid land. 

Smile With a heavenly grace. 

Made the high mountain and firm rock, 

Where bleating cattle stray ; 
And the strong stately spreading oak, 

That intercepts the day. 

The rolling planets thou mad'st move, 

By thy effective will ; 
And the revolving globes above, 

Their destin'd course fulfil. 



s 
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His mighty power, ye thunders, praisei 

As through the heavens you roll ; 
And his great name, ye lightnings, blaze, 

Unto the distant pole. 

Ye seas, in your eternal roar, 

His sacred praise proclaim ; 
While the inactive sluggish sfaore^ 

Re-echoes to the same. 

Ye howling winds, howl out hb praise, 

And make the forests bow ; 
While thro' the air, the earth, and seas, 

His solemn praise ye blow. 

O you high harmonious spheres, 

Your pow'rful mover sing; 
To him your circling course that steers/ 

Your tuneful praises bring. 

Ungrateful mortals, catch the sound. 

And in your aum'rous lays, 
To all the list'ning world around, 

The God of nature praise. 



UPON THB HOOP. 

The hoop, the darling justly of the feir. 
Of ev'ry generous swain deserves the care. 
It is unmanly to desert the weak, 
'Twould urge a stone, if possible, to speak ; 
To hear staunch hypocrites bawl out and cry. 
This hoop's a whorish garb, fy ! ladies, fy ! 
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O cruel and ftudacious men, to blast 

The fame of ladies more than vestals chaste ; 

Should you go search the globe throug^hout, 

You'll find none so pious and devout; 

So modesty chaste, so handsome^ and so fair, 

As our dear Caledonian ladies are. 

When awful beauty puts on all her charms, 

Nought gives our sex such terrible alarms. 

As when the hoop and tartan both combine 

To make a virgin like a goddess shine. 

Liet quakers cut their clothes unto the quick, 

And with severities themselves afflict ; 

But may the hoop adorn Edina's street^ 

Till the south pole shall with the northern meet. 



it has been said that Thomson never composed a 
piece in the Scottish dialect, after the manner of 
Ramsay and Burns ; no specimen of this kind is ex- 
tant. The following piece will show that he posses- 
sed powers for this kind of writing, and sometimes 
indulged his muse in this way. 

AS ELEGY UPON JAMES THERBURN, IN CHATTO. 

Now, Chatto, youVe a dreary place, 
Pale sorrow broods on ilka face ; 
Therbum has run his race. 
And now, ah me, alas ! 

The carl lays dead. 

Having his paternoster said, 

He took a dram and went to bed ; 
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He fell asleep and death was glad, 

That he had catch'd him ; 

For Therburn was e'er ill bested, 

That none did watch him. 

For had the carl but been aware, 

That meagre death, who none does spare, 

T'attempt sic things should ever dare, 

As stop 'his pipe; 
He might have come to flee or skare ; 

The greedy gipe. 

How heM had but a gill or twae, 
Death wouM nae got the victory sae 
Nor put poor Therbttrn o'er the brae, 
Into the grave ; 



Therburn, for ever more farewell. 
And be thy grave both dry and deep ; 
And rest thy carcass soft and well, 
Free from .... 

no night .... 

Disturb 

Many of the pieces are pastorals, in imitation of 
Virgil. The following extract from one of them will 
show his early preference for describing the beauties 
of nature. — 

I love the cottage and the country fare, 
The various products of the teeming year. 



• Lost in the MS. 
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In the clear silver brook I love to spy 
The headlong mountains and the downward sky ; 
To tend my flock upon the smiling plains, 
And join the chorus of the country swa:in8. 

Dr. Dibdin says of Thomson, I much regret that a 
sort of variorum edition has not been published. I 
once collected several of the earlier impressions, with 
a view of satisfying myself about the best readings, but 
have long since abandoned the pursuit. I learn that 
Mr. Mitford, the editor of Gray, has some thought of 
maturing a similar plan, and of giving the fruits of it 
to the public. I think a neat post octavo edition of 
his works, with embellishments, and a new biogra- 
phy, in which all the materials now scattered about 
in various quarters might be collected, would be 
acceptably received by the public. 

Thomson sold his Winter to Millar the bookseller, 
for three guineas. He gained but little more for his 
Summer. When he rose in reputation, Andrew 
Millar gave him fifty guineas for his Spring. The 
Winter lay like waste paper at the publisher's, until 
a gentleman of taste, Mr. Mitahell, promulgated its 
merits in the best circles. Andrew Millar gave him 
lelSl. 10s. for Sophonisba, a tragedy. 

Every lover of nature will join in the beautiful 
sentiment of Theocritus. That future poets may con- 
tinue to sing of pastoral life. 

'AfMT^lov /Sx^oiKTO, /3A^ 8' eiytKffiov is auAiv 
Epx^/xevoi (numeuof wrwireuSoiev iihav 



^ % 
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Neio) ^ sjcmyloiyro mri cnropoy, dvlKU rim^ 

A;(ei ey axpsfMyifro'iv a^&xyioL S* ei; oirX* opop^ai 

Theocritus, Idyll.. XVII. 

And may they cultivate their blooming fields ; and 

may numberless 
Thousands of sheep, fattened with the herbs, 
Bleat along the plain ; and may the cows in herds 
Coming to the stable, urge the slow evening traveller ; 
And may the fallow fields be tilled for seed, when 

the cicada, 
Guarding against the shepherds who are out at 

noon-day. 
Sounds on the branches ; and may the spider extend 

within the trees 
Their thin webs, over martial arms. 
Goldsmith. WestalPs Illustrations, duodecimo, 8s. 

For limplicity, sweetaess, and tenderness, be has yet no ri?al. 

Goldsmith's poetry enjoys a calm and steady popu- 
larity : it inspires us, indeed, with no admiration of 
daring design, or of fertile invention ; but it presents, 
within its narrow limits, a distinct and unbroken 
view of poetical delightfulness. His descriptions and 
sentiments have the pure zest of nature. He is 
refined without false delicacy, and correct without 
insipidity. 

* 

When Churchill finished his Rosciad, he waited on 
an eminent bookseller with the copy, but he had 
sufiered so severely by the publication of poetry, that 
he was determined to have nothing more to do with 
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any of the rhyming sons of Apollo, unless indemnified 
from sustaining any loss. This condition Churchill 
could not comply with. The bookseller, however, re- 
commended a worthy young man to him, who had 
just ventured his little fortune in the uncertain sea 
of ink, and who would probably run the risk of pub- 
lication. Churchill waited on him, and found every 
thing to his wish. 

The poem was printed, advertised, and at the 
end of five days, ten copies were sold. Churchill 
was thunderstruck, and the bookseller was little less 
chagrined. At the end of four days more he called 
again, and found that six more copies were sold ; the 
poet was almost frantic, and hurried away to a 
friend to acquaint him with his hard fate. His 
friend, who was intimate with Garrick, posted to 
him the next morning, and informed him what a 
beautiful picture of his astonishing abilities had just 
appeared in the Rosciad. Garrick swallowed the 
gilded pill, instantly sent for the poem, read it, and 
sounded its praises wherever he went. 
CowPER. The Poems of William Cowper. 

Johnson, the bookseller, of St. PauPs Church-yard, 
first obtained the copyright of Cowper*s Poems, 
which proved a source of great profit to him, in the 
fi:>llowing manner : — A relation of Cowper's called 
one evening, in the dusk, on Johnson, with a bundle 
of these poems, which he offered him for publication, 
provided he would publish them at his own risk, and 
allow the author to have a few copies to give to his 
friends. Johnson having on perusal approved of then)) 
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to undertake the risk of publishing. Soon after they 
appeared there was not a Review that did not load 
them with the most scurrilous abuse^ and condemn 
them to the butter shops • In consequence of the 
public mind thus terrified or misled, these charming 
efiiisions lay in a corner of the bookseller's shop as 
an unsaleable pile for a long time. ' Sometime after- 
wards the same person appeared with another bundle 
of manuscripts from the same author^ which were 
offered and accepted on similar terms. In this fresh 
collection was the admirable poem of the Task. 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, 
and thoroughly assured as he was of their great 
merit, he resolved upon publishing them. Soon 
after they had appeared the tone of the reviewers 
became changed, and Cowper was hailed as the first 
poet of his age. The success of this second publica- 
tion set the first in motion, and Johnson immediately 
reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment. 

In 18 IS the .copyright was put up to sale, among 
the members of the trade, in thirty-two shares. 
Twenty of these shares were sold at two hundred and 
twelve pounds per share, including printed copies in 
quires, to the amount of eighty-two pounds, which 
each purchaser was to take at a stipulated price; and 
twelve shares were retained in the hands of the pro- 
prietor. The work was satisfactorily proved, at the 
sale, to net eight hundred and thirty-four pouads 
per annum. It had only two years of copyright, and 
yet this same copyright, with printed copies, produ- 
ced, estimating the twelve shares which were re- 

Q a 
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tained, at the same price as those which ivere sold, 
the sum of six thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
four pounds. 

His language has such a masculine idiomatic 
strength, and his manner, whether he rises into 
grace or falls into negligence, has so much pJain 
and familiar freedom, that we read no poetry with a 
deeper conviction of its sentiments having . come 
from the author's heart ; and of the enthusiasm, in 
whatever he describes, having been unfeigned and 
unexaggerated. He impresses us with the idea of a 
being whose fine spirit had been long enough in the 
mixed society of the world to be polished by its in- 
tercourse, and yet withdrawn so soon as to retain an 
unworldly degree of purity and simplicity. 

He was advanced in years before he became an 
author ; but his compositions display a tenderness of 
feeling so youthfully preserved, and even a vein of 
humour so far from being extinguished by his ascetic 
habits, that we can scarcely regret his not having 
written them at an earlier period of life. 
Beattie. The Minstrel and other Poems, by 
James Beattie, LL.D. 2 vols, foolscap octavo, 
13s. 

Plates by Westall, octavo, Ss. 

SouTHEY . The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, 
14 vols, duodecimo, 51 15^ 6rf, containing Roderic, 

—Curse of Kehama, 2 vols.— Madoc, 2 vols. 

Thalaba, 2 vols.— Joan of Arc, 2 vols.— Minor 

Poems, 3 vols.- Pilgrimage to Waterloo, 

Carmen Triumphale, and Carmen Aulica, 
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and Lay of the Laureate ; any of which . may be 

had separate. 
Campbell. The Pleasures of Hope, by Thomas 

Campbell, with' Westall's designs, duodecimo, 

9s. 
■ The Gertrude of Wyoming, duodecimo, 

9s. 
* Theodoric and other Poems, duodecimo, 



85. 

Wordsworth* Excursion, quarto, 2/ 2s. 
■ Peter Bell, octavo, 5*. 

■ ■ — Waggoner, and Sonnets, 4* 6d. 

— . River Duddon, octavo, 125. 

— White Doe of Rylstone, quarto. 

Rogers. Poems by Samuel Rogers, duodecimo, 

125. 
— — Pleasures of Memory, 10* 6d. 
— — — Human Life, a Poem, by Samuel Rogers, 

85. 

Jacqueline, a Tale, 35, 

' — Italy, 85 6rf. 



Scott. The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Baronet, 10 vols. 6/. 

in 8 vols, duodecimo, 3/ 125. 

10 vols. 18mo. 3/ 3s. 

Dr. Dibdin says the first production of his mase was the ballad 
of Gleofinlasy in the Tales of Wonder, partly edited by Mr. G. 
M. Lewis. 

MooRE. Epistles, 2 vols, duodecimo, 145. 

Odes of Anacreon, by Thomas ]\|oore, 2 

vols. 145, 
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Moore. Lalla Rookh, 145. 

— Irish Melodies, 9*. 

, Loves of the Angels, 9^. 

Tbe only complete edition of this poet'i works is that pvblisbftf 
by Galignani of Paiis. 

Crabbe. The Poetical Works of the Rev. G. 

Crabbe, 8 vols, foolscap octavo, 2/ 8*. 

. 5 vols, octavo, 21 I2s 6d. 

MiLMAN. The Fall of Jerusalem, by the Rev. H. 

H. Milman, octavo, 8^ 6d. 

Samor, octavo, 10*. 

■ Belshazzar, 9s» 

Anne Boleyn, 9s 6rf. 

. Martyr of Antioch, 95. 

Montgomery. The Poetical Works of James 

Montgomery, 3 vols, foolscap octavo, 1/ 135. 
Byron. The Poetical Works of the Right Hon. 

Lord Byron, 6 vols, octavo, 3/ 3s. 
■'— Beautifully printed in duodecimo, com- 

prising the Tragedies, in 6 vols. 
Burns. The Works of Robert Burns, edited by 

Dr. Currie, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 16s. 
' 18mo. 24mo. various editions. 

White. The Remains, verse and prose, of Henry 

Kirke White, with his life, by Rdbert Southey, 

3 vols, octavo, 1/ Us 6d, 
Barry Cornwall. The Flood of Thessdy and 

other Poems, octavo, IO5 6d. 
— — — The Poetical Works of Barry 

Cornwall, 3 vols, small octavo, ]l Is. 
Landon or L. E. L. The Poetical Works of Miss 
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Landon, containing The Imprdvisatrice, — Trou- 

badour,— Galden Violet, 6 vols. 1/ Us6d. 
In this golden age of poetry it will be suflScient only 

to mention names. 
Mrs. Hemans, — Ishmael Pitzadara, — Alaric Watts, 

— T. K. Hervey, — Barrett,— Carrington,—Por- 

chester. 
The following Poets have been beautifully printed 

by Sharpe, with Westall's Illustrations. 
Beattie, duodecimo. 8s. 
Burn's Poems, &. 

Songs, 85. 

Cowper*8 Poems, 3 vols. 1/ 4^. 
Falconer's Shipwreck, 8^. 
Goldsmith, 8^. 
Gray's Poems, Ss. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 15^. 

Regained, 2 vols. 12s, 

Thomson's Seasonis, Ss. 

Young's Night Thoughts, 12^. 

Ellis. Specimens of the Early English Poets, by 

Ellis, 3 vols. 1/ l5. 
Campbell. Specimens of the English Poets, new 

edition, in 6 vols, post octavo, 31 3s. 
Chalmers. The English Poets from Chaucer to 

Cowper, in 21 volumes, octavo, including Dr. 

Johnson's Lives, 20/. 
Johnson. The Englidi Poets, edited by Dr. John- 
son, 100 volumes. 
Sharpe. The British Anthology, a selection from 

the English Poets, very tastefully got up. 



J 
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AiKiN. The Select Works of the British Poets, 
with biographical and critical prefaces, octavo, 
18^. 

Thu book is beautifully printed in double columDS, cooiUtiof 
of more than eight hundred pagei ; the object is to comprise 
within a moderate compass/a chronological series of our classi- 
cal poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie, without mutilation or 
abridgment; with biographical and critical notices of their 
authors. It may justly be termed a Library of Classical Englisk 
Poetry. 

The same work is also so divided as to form a Cabi- 
net Library of British Poetry ; contained in 10 
volumes, 18mo. 2/. 

The English are the only people who have any 
general collection .of their poets. In forming these 
there was no principle of selection used with the Mi- 
norites and Minims of Parnassus. The adventurous 
bookseller who had the merit, and it is no light one, 
of making them, inserted in his list the names which 
were familiar to him in his trade, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, they have continued to take their place by 
prescription, in subsequent publications of the same 
kind. 

By virtue of this prescription they passed muster 
with John Bell^ with Dr. Johnson and his booksel- 
lers, who formed the list according to their copy- 
rights, with Dr. Anderson, the most good-natured 
of all critical editors, whose good-nature certainly 
was not such as to atone for his want of judgment. 
But the prescription which placed them there obtains 
no longer ; and their very collections exemplify the 
effect which Pope produced; for, from his time, 
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they became, to a certain degree, select. Till then 
every one who could rhyme, claimed and acquired the 
privilege of a poet, just as a culprit who could spell 
out a verse in the testament was allowed to plead 
his clergy ; it was granted now to none but those who 
could produce a fair qualification. 

Meantime a change was going on equal in degree 
to that which the vigour of Pope had brought about. 
We were brought back by Thomson and Dyer to 
the love of natural objects. Young taught us with 
what success a true poet might appeal to the religious 
feelings of the human heart. Akenside elevated his 
readers by a high moral and philosophical strain. 
Glover set before them a plain and equal style, 
which rejecting all meretricious ornaments, with a 
severity like that of Alfieri, relied upon the strength 
and diginity of its subject for its sole support. Ma- 
son, on the contrary, who was more able to have 
sustained such a style, adopted a rich and gorgeous 
manner, acting upon the opinion that in a language 
in which Shakspeare, by native genius, had attained 
the highest place, an aspirant might with most reason 
hope to succeed, through an elaborate imitation of 
Attic art. Lyric poems of the most opposite kind, 
but which have become equally popular, were pro- 
duced by Gray and Collins ; those of the former 
were the highly finished compositions of a patient 
and fastidious artist ; those of the latter the effusions 
of an ardent poetical spirit. And while Percy and 
Warton recalled the rising generation to the school 
of Spenser and the Elizabethan age, Mr. Hayley led 
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the way to a renewed intercourse with the literature 
of those countries from which^ the writers in that 
illustrious age had drawn so largely and with sue- 
cess* 



Ctati^Iatimis ftom t|^e f totcj^ attlk SNuut^ 



DANTE. 

The poem of Dante is like an immense forest 
— venerable for its antiquity, and astonishing 
by the growth of trees which seem to have sprung 
up at once to their gigantic height by the force of 
nature, aided by some unknown art. 

The Orlando Inamorato, and the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, amused more and fatigued less. The Refor- 
mation had set Europe on fire, and Dante had dared 
to condemn even Popes to Hell. In the Paradise 
St. Peter himself utters a sublime invective against 
the power of the church. 

Torquato Tasso being asked who was the greatest 
poet of Italy, answered Dante. , 

Dante. The Rev. Mr. Carey has certainly pro- 
duced the best translation of Dante, 3 volumes, 
octavo, 1/ lOf, or 3 volumes, 38mo. 18^. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante is a visionary 
journey through the three realms of the after life 
existence. The invention of a vision was the 
usual vehicle fbr religious instruction in his age. 
Mr« Carey observes, it is the scale of magnificence 
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on which this cbtitei^tibiiiiras finuned, and the won* 
derful devdopeineiit of it ih all' its parts, that may 
justly entitle 6ar p66t td rank aitibng the ftw minds 
to whom the power of a great creative faculty can 
be ascribed. 

Petb ABCH. Petriirch speliking of himself says, 
I read night and day"; it' is i^y oiily consolation. 
My eyes are heavy with watching, my hand is weary 
with writing. On the table where I dine, and by 
the side of my bed I hUve air the materials for 
writing ; and when I awake in the dark, I write 
although I am unable to read the next morning what 
I have written. 
Abiosto. Translated by Hoole, 2 vols, octavo, 

» I-* 

— 2 vols, duodecimo, 12*. , 

Tasso. The followin|f are the translations of this 

poet: — 

Fairfax, an old favourite,, recently re- 
printed, and decidedly the best. 

Hoole, 2 vols, octavo. 

Rev. J. ^. Hunt^ 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 10s. 

By Wiffen, in the Spenser Stanza. 
The Jerusalem Delivered is copsjdered by many 
critics, as the best poem in the most musical of Ian*- 
guages. Voltaire and Dryden have pronounced it 
the first Epic of modern times. 

The smoothness of Hoole's numbers enables us to 
glide over many of his pleonasms with little annoy* 
ance. His curious misrepresentations of the merits 
of Fairfax, his predecessor, which were but too suc- 

R R 
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MS. was then in such a ready and forward state, it 
is but justice to the doctor's character to say, that he 
does not appear to be driven to his shifta so much as 
to make use of this shabby trick to get three or four 
guineas, for it amounted to no more. It is, there- 
fore, more probable that it happened by the doctor's 
keeping the old copy, which was always returned td 
him along with the proof, in a disorderly manner. 

But another mode of accounting for this was, at 
that time, very current in the printing-house. The 
doctor, besides his old and constant assistant, Stuart, 
had several others, some of them not of the best 
characters, and one of thiQ class had been lately dis- 
charged, whom the doctor had been very kind tOy 
notwithstanding all his loose and idle tricks ; and the 
expedient of picking up the old MS. to raise a few 
guineas, finding the money so readily paid on the 
MS. as he delivered it, originated with him. 

Upon the whole, everybody was inclined to acquit 
the doctor, as he had been well known to have 
rather too little thoughts about money matters ; and 
what served to complete the doctor's acquittal was, 
Stuart, immediately on the discovery, supplying the 
quantum of right copy, (for it was ready,) which set 
every thing to rights, and that in the course of an 
hour or two. 
Crabbe. a Technological Dictionary, by the Rev. 

George Crabbe, 2 vols, quarto, 5i 6*. 

A Dictionary of English Synonyms; qtiarto, 

and octavo, 2ls. 
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Crabbe, a Universal Historical Dictionary, in 

twelve parts, at 9* each. 
Hamilton.. A Handbook, or short and intelligible 

Dictionary of the terms used in the Arts and 

Sciences, byW.Hamiltpn, Esq. small octavo vol. 
Thomson. Etymons of English Words, by Thorn- 

son, E!sq. quarto, ]8#. 
Walker. A Pronouncuig Dictionary of the 

English Language, by Walker, octavo, 10s 6d. 
— A Rhyming Dictionary, duodecimo, 

Us. 

' Rhetorical Grammar, octavo, 7^. 

Key to the Classical Pronunciation 



of Proper Names, octavo, 7s. 

On Elocution, octavo, 7s. 



Murray. History of the European Languages, by 
Alexander Murray, D.D. 2 vols, octavo, 11 Ss. 

Murray. A Grammar of the English Language, 
S vols, octavo, by Lindley Murray, 1/ is. 



STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 

It is a grand point in the acquisition of languages, 
while the faculties are kept in patient and vigorous 
exercise, not to burden them with too many dry de- 
tails, and especially not to overload and constrain 
the memory. 

Grammar, say^ Johnson, is merely the medium of 
learning the languages with more facility ; but the 
medium is not to be so commuted for the ultimate 
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end that more paihs should be bestowed on the fb^ 
mer than on the latter. 

Adelung put ^6rth at St. Peterisburgh^ in I890L a 
prospectus of a most extraordinary^ work in this 
department, called a Survey of all the known Lan- 
guages and tbeir l!>ialectfi^, which may be termed the 
comparative science of languages. The learned are 
now studying languages as we study other parts of 
human knowledge— by collecting fkcts, by ascertain- ^ 
ing what languages there are on the globe^ and 
collecting vocabularies or specimens of them aU. 
This Survey is intielnded to supply a catalogue of all 
the languages of the globe, as fiur as it harbeen poa- 
sible to ascertain them. 

This work is to bel termed a Bibliotheca Grlot- 
tica. 

The analysis of this work is interesting^: 
1 . History of the General Science of Lan- 
guages. 
S. Of Language in general. 

3. General Grammar. 

4. Writing. 

5. Affinity of Languages. 
6i ComparativeJPhilology. 

7. Comparison of Various Languages. 

8. llf aps of Languages. 

9. I)ead Languages. 

Adelung remarks that it will hardly appear cre« 
dible to those who have not ascertained the &ct by 
comparison, that my survey exhibits 
987 specimens of Asiatic languages, 
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587 European, 
S76 African, and 

1,314 American, 
making, consequently, in the whole, 3,064 languages 
and dialects; while the indefatigable and successful 
diligence of the authors of the Mithridates, could 
collect together only about 2,000. 

Wilkins, Home Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley, 
S vols, quarto, and a little tract called Hermes un- 
masked, may be consulted, with advantage in this 
department. 

Boswell says, I asked Dr. Johnson if he really 
thought a knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages an essential requisite to a good education. 

Johnson. Most certainly, sir; for those who know 
them have a great advantage over those who do not. 
Nay, sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning 
makes upon people even in the common intercourse 
of life, which does not appear to be much connected 
with it. 

And yet, said I, people will go through the world 
very well, and carry on the business of life to good 
advantage, without learning. 

Johnson, Why, sir, that may be true in cases 
where learning cannot possibly be of any use. For 
instance, this boy row^ as well without learning as if 
he could sing'the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, 
who were the first sailors. He then called to the 
boy. — "What would you give, my lad, to know 
about the Argonauts ?" — '' Sir," said the boy, " I 
would give what I have." Johnson was much 

s s 
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pleased with his answer, and we gave him a double 
fare. Then turning to me, Sir, (said he), a desire of 
knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind ; and 
every human being, whose mind is not debauched, 
will be willing to give all that he has to get know- 
ledge. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 volumes, quarto. A 
copy in calf binding may be obtained for jfS5. 

Supplement to the fourth, fifth, and sixth editions, 
in 6 vols, quarto, edited by M. Napier, with en- 
gravings, 15/. boards. 

The Cyclopaedia of Dr. Rees, in 85 parts, may now 
be obtained at 8^ 6d each part. 

The Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, price ll Is each 
purt. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by Dr. 
Breiwster, publishing in parts at 1/ Is each. This 
has now reached to the S4th part. 

The London Encyclopaedia, now publishing in parts 
at Ss each, or 16^ a volume. 

For cheapness and general exceUence of getting ap, this cer- 
tainly rivals all others. 

Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, and Elements of Ar- 
chaeology, Classical and Mediaeval, by the Rev. T. 
D. Fosbroke, M.A. 

The Pantologia, edited by Dr. Good and others, in 
octavo, coloured plates. 

The Britisji Encyclopaedia, by Nicholson, in six 
volumes octavo, 2/ I2s Gd. 



/ 
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INCLUDING HISTORIES OF COUNTRIES. 



EUROPE.— North, 

The Voyages of Captains Ross and Parry, in quarto, 
are replete with interesting information. A 
beautiful edition is printing of these voyages, in 
five pocket volumes. 

LvoN. Private Journal, by Capt. E. F. Lyon, 8vo. 
plates, 16^. 

Brief Narrative of an unsuccessful Attempt 

to reach flepulse Bay, 9^ 6d. 

Barrow. The History of Voyages to the North 
Pole, by John Barrow, Esq. 8vo. 125. 

Franklin. Narrative of a Journey from the shores 

of Hudson's Bay to the mouth of the Copper- 

*.'•'' ' • .111'' 

^ne ^iver, &c. by papt. Franklin, 4to. plates 

apd loap^; ^^4^? ^ volumes, octavo, 1/ lO^. 
ScoiiE^^y. Journal of a Voyage to the Northern 

"^h^le f'ishery in 1822, by Captain ^coresby, }2s. 
Mackenzie. Travels in Iceland, by Sir E. Mac- 

kenzie. 
Henderson. Travels in Iceland, by Dr. Henderson. 
Brooke. A Vl^inter's Journey through Lapland, 

by Arthur de Capell Brooke, Esq. 4to. many 

plates, 3/3^. 
TooKE. Russia, or an Account of its Ancient 

fTribes, by William Tooke, 4 vols. 8vo. 1/45. 
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The History of Russia, by the same author, 862 to 

1762, 2 vols. 8vo, 11 4*. 
Life of Catherine the Second, 3 vols, Svo. 1/ 4*. 
View of the Russian Empire, 3 vols. 8yo. 1/ 105. 

Dr. DibdiD obsenres, These works are in a constant state of 
repubUcatioD, and are deserving aU the high repntatii>n which 
they have acquired. 

Henderson. Biblical Researches and Travels in 
Russia, by Dr. Henderson, 8vo. 16^. 

The Travels of Dr. Clarke and Dr. Lyall need 
hardly be mentioned. 

Mallet. Northern Antiquities, by Mallet, 2 vols. 
Svo. I2sy translated by Dr. Percy. 

MaHet is the great modern historian of Denmark. 

Wraxall. Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, 

Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna, by Sir Nathaniel 

WraxaU, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
Nash. Views in Paris and its Environs, with 60 

engravings, 2 vols, royal quarto. Si 8s, 
Stothard. Letters written during^ a Tour through 

Normandy, Brittany, and other parts of France, 

with drawings, by Mr. C. Stothard, 4to. 2i 13s 6d. 
Starke. Information and Direction for Travellers 

on the Continent, by Mariana Starke, 1 yol. post 

octavo, fifth edition, 15s. 

An excellent book for continental traveUen. 



EUROPE.— South. 

The Italian historians have proved themselves an 
extraordinary race ; for they devoted their days to 
the composition of historical works, which they were 
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certain could not see the light during their lives. 
They nobly determined that their works should be 
posthumous, rather than be compelled to mutilate 
them for the press. These historians were rather the 
saints than the martyrs of history. They did not al- 
ways personally 9uffer for truth, but during their 
protracted labour they sustained their spirit by anti- 
cipating their after state. They represent man in his 
daAest colours; their drama is; terrific; the actors 
are monsters of perfidy, of inhumanity, and inventors 
of crimes which seem to want a name. They were 
all princes of darkness ; and that age seemed to 
afibrd a triumph to Manicheism. The worst passions 
were called in by all parties. They have formed a 
perpetual satire on the contemptible simulation and 
dissimulation of that system of politics which has de- 
rived a name from one of themselves — Machiavel. 

D^Israeli. 

Among them D'Israeli mentions Guicciardini, 
Adriani, Nardi, Bernardo Segni, Philip Nerli, Be- 
nedetto Varchi, Giannone. 

Muratori, as an annalist, stands in the first place. 
His S^riptores Rerum Italicarum is a monument of 
literary labour. This pioneer of literature, as Dr. 
Johnson would have termed him, lived to publish 46 
folio volumes, 34 quartos, and 13 octavos. Gib- 
bon says the name of Muratori will be for ever 
connected with the literature of his country. Above 
sixty years of his peaceable life were consumed in 
the exercises of study and devotion. There is an 
edition of his works printed at Venice, 1790-1810, in 
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49 octavo volumf^, of which the AniiaJli. d'llalia 
occupy 33 yols« includiog; Q yx>luqi|s& wl^ch bfing 
down the work tp 1805.. 



ITAI.Y. 

Hakbwell and Turner. A PictxiresqMie Tour of 
Italy, from the Drawings of James Hakewell and 
J. M. W. Turner, in quarto, with 63; engravings. 

A beaatifal worJi, My excM^uted. 

The elegant works of Captain Bj^tty deserve the 

highest praise and eipcouragein^iit. 
Mattuews. The Di^xy 0^^)^ Invalid, 2 vols, post 

octavo. 15^. 
Eustace. A Classical Tow of I^y^ \qr thf ^T* ^' 

C. Eustace, 4 vols. 8vo. 31. 
Forsyth. Remarks on Italy, by J. Forsyth, 2yols. 

post 8vo. 15^. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 3 vols, post octavo, 

1/75. 
It is amusing to notice Dr. Dibdin's adyice in his 
Library Companion, on the history of Porti|gul. He 
recommends his young man tP procure witi^ ^ ima- 
ginable earnestness, anxiety and delight, and ^ith a 
fearless disregard of its expense, the ^^ f^ibliothfca 
Lusitana^ Historica, Critica, e Chronolqgica,^^ of 
Barbosa Machado, Lisbon, 1741, 1759, a work be- 
yond all competition, and beyond ul\ praise, and of 
the most extensive difficulty of acquisition; and in a 
note he adds this consoling information.— -The work 
in question is in vain looked for among the displays 
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^f aoction ' rooms, aiid in the repertories' 6f bobk- 
'«4llei^, for whieh'Mr. l^hn rummag^'Bavftria^ and 
Mr.* John Payne— Italy, to^ no purpose. 
MeaPHY. The Antiquities' of the Ai^abs in Spain, 
containing 100 engravings, chiefly by JLiandBeer 
and Fittler, illustrative of the Inost remarkable 
r^rmains of architecture, s^lp^lte, parting, mo- 
saics, &c. of the Arabians in the iPeninSula, by 
' Jame^ Cavanagh Murphy, ISllSa. 
Thfere is an historical intfodiidtidn io this work, 
• iitbich is a' history of ^he Mdhotnetan empire in 
'Spelin, quarto,'!/ I5s. 
Batty. Campaign^of the Lfeft'Wing of the Allied 
Army in the W^&<^rn Pyren^s and* South of 
France, by Gapt.' Batty, 4to. 2/. ^, • 

This is an inte^esiti^g'bbdk. The views arel^reH ehasen. 

Views in Spain, by Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. 
drawn on stone by Messrs. WeJstall, Harding, and 
fluUmandel. 

These are delightfal specinlens of the lithographic art, and, as 
connected with great military events, are worthy of purchase. 



SPAIN. 

Bouterwek in his History of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Literature, bbserves — 

One may become acquainted with the old Spanish 
chronicles with more facility than formerly; for 
during the last thirty years the greater part of them 
have been reprinted. A folio edition of the copious 
chronicle of Perez de Guzman, was printed at Va-. 
lencia, in theyearl779 with an elegance which proves 
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the patriotic zeal of the editors. The chronicle of 
Ayala was printed at Madrid in the same year. Li- 
terature is indebted for this revival of the fathers of 
Spanish history, to the efforts of the Historical 
Academy of Madrid. 

Coleccion de Cronicas publicada por Don Eu^- 
nio de Uogano Amirola, h impresa en Madrid 
por Sancha, 1779-89, 6 volumes, quarto, 15/ ]5f. 
Mariana is justly desi^ated the father of Spanish 
history. After the example of Cardinal Bembo, he 
wrote his history first in Latin, and afterwards trans- 
lated it into Spanish. Of the Latin edition, a very 
elegant folio was published in 1738. 
TowNSENn. Travels in Spain, octavo. 
Llorente* For a History of the Inquisition in 
Spain, the excellent work of Llorente must be 
consulted. 
An Abridgment has been published in octavo, 15#. 
SouTHEY. The History of the Peninsular War, 2 
vols, quarto, 5/ 6^, to be completed in three vo- 
lumes. 

Thu ezceUeot book wiU neceftsarily forniih hioti and load to 
the collection of materials from which the more recent History 
of Spain cannot fail to be rendered of the greatest interest tt 
posterity. 

Recollections of the Peninsula, by the author of 

Sketches in India, octavo, Ss. 
The Subaltern describes many of these scenes in an 

admirable manner, duodecimo, 7s. 
Baillie. Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 

Portugal, during a residence in Lisbon, in 1821- 
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9.S, by Marianne Baillie, plates, 2 vols, duode- 
cimo, lits. 

Sketches of Portuguese Characters and Manners, 
octavo, plates, 15^. 

Smyth. Memoirs descriptive of Sicily and its 
Islands, by Captain W. H. Smyth, R. N. quarto, 
21 I2s 6d. 



GREECE* 



DoDWELL. Travels in Greece, S volumes, quarto, 

10/ 10*. 
Cell. Tour in the Morea, by Sir William €rell, 

octavo, 15f • 
Stanhope. Greece in 18SS, by the Hon. Colonel 

Stanhope, octavo. 

A number of interesting works have recently ap« 
peared on this ill-fated country, with which the pub- 
lic are well acquainted. 



ASIA. 

Murray. An Historical Account of Discoveries 
and Travels in Asia, from the earliest ages to the 
present time, by Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S. S 
vols, octavo, 18S0. 

Dr. Dibdia recommendi thii work, luid another on Africa bj 
the lame anthor, to be placed in erery library. They are reaion** 
able in price, accompanied by niefal Bapt^and the text It a fund 
of amaiement and instracUoo. 

Robertson. A Disquisition concerning Ancient 
lodia, by William Robertson, octavo, 6s. 

T T 
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Maurice. liidian Antiqmlies, by the Rev. Thbmas 

Maurice, in 7 vols. S/ i2s 6dy octavo. 
; The Ancient and Modem History of 

Hindostan, quarto. 
Max^colm. The Political History of India, by Sir 

John. IVf alcolm, S vols, octavo, 1/ 12s. 
History of Persia, 2 vols, royal qu(arto, 

Si 8s. 

■ Memoir of Central India, 2 vols, octavo. 
Sketch of the Sikhs, octavo, 8s. 



The workirof Sir John Malcolm place him among the priocipal 
statistical writers upon the East; they are prodnctioas of de- 
cided and general utility. 

Mill. The History of British India, by James 
Mill, Esq. 6 vols, octavo, 31 12s. 

This is an admirable work. 

WiLKS. Historical Sketches of ihe South of India, 

• by Colonel Mark Wilks, S vols, quarto, & 6». 

Du'Bois. Observations on the Manners, Customs, 
&c. of India, by the Abb6 Du Bois, quarto, 2/?«. 

• Lietters on Christianity in India, oc- 
tavo, 7#. 

Buchanan. On an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
for India, by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 6s. 

— '' — Ecclesia!stical Researches, octavo, 10*. 

— -— ' • Apology for Christianity in India, 6r. 

Keppell. Personal Narrative of a Journey from 
India to England by Bussorah, the Ruins of Ba- 
bylon, &c. 2 vols, octavo, plates, li 4«. 

Walpole. Memoir on European, Asiatic and 
fiui^opean Trirkey, from the manuscript journals 
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of Modern Travellers, plates, quarto, by the Rev. 

Robert Walpole, 3/ 3j. 
Walpole. Travels in Various Countries of the 

East, being a continuation of th^ preceding, 

quarto, 3/ S«. 
Buckingham. Travels in Palestine, by James 

Buckinghani, 3 vols, octavo, 1/ lis 6d. 
■ Travels among the Arab Tribes, 

quarto, S/ i2s 6d. 

Travels in Mesopotamia apd Visi|. 



to the Ruins of Babylon, quarto, plates, 31 Ss. 

Wilson. Travels in the Holy Ijand, by William 
Rae Wilson, octavo, |8*. 

Sketches of India, by the author of Recoll^c^j^s of 
the Peninsula, 10# 6d. 

Asiatic^Researches, or Transactions of the S^iety 
instituted in Bengal, lor inquiring into ^t6e' His* 
tpryi Antiquities, i&c. oC> Asia, by Sir William 
Jones and others, plates, 11 vols, octayo, 7/. 

These vo]|q^8 a^e fa|l of the mint curioiM and ^nlnablc iotelli- 
gence in every posail^jle form Kclatiog to Aiia. 

Marco Pq^q. Tlifi TJT^vels of Marco Bolo, a Ve- 
netiaq, ^n t^? IStb century, from the Italian, 
with npjbe^ bjW*M^u^den, map, quarto, 31 I2s 6d. 

Mr. Marsden's boojc should be |n every profesajed epllc;ction 
of Voyages and Travels. 

Jones. The Works of Sir William Joiies throw 
mueh light upon the History and Antiquities of 
the East ; they are in 13 octavo vols. 6/. 

Hamilton. The Gazetteer of India, by Hamilton.. 

Geographical Description of Qin^os- 

tan, in 3 quarto vols. 1820. 

These are works of the most obvioui utility and merit 
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Fbazbb. Narrative of a Journey across the Hi- 
malaya Mountains, by James Baillie Frazer, 
quarto. 

Turner. An Account of the Embassy to the Court 
ofTeshoo Lama, with views by Lieutenant Davis, 
by Samuel Turner, Esq. 

This performance it one of the moit perfect of Uiose which re- 
late to the northern parts of India. 

Stmes. An Account of the Embassy to Ava, by 

Major Symes, 3 vols, octavo. 
Snodgrass. An Account of the Burmese War, by 

Major Snodgrass, octavo, 15#. 
KiRKPATRicK. A Mission to Nepaul, by Colonel 

Kirkpatrick, quarto, 21 2s. 

This elegant volame is elaborately reriewed in the 5th Tolume 
of the Quarterly. 

Elphinstone. An Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul and its Dependencies in Persia, Tartar j, 
and China, by the Hon. Mountstuart EUphinstone, 
plates, quarto, 3/ 13^ 6cf. 

Two exceedingly interesting reviews of thiitwork, appeared in 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly of the same year. 

Morier. First and Second Journey through Per- 
sia to Constantinople, with an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Embassy under Sir Gore Ousely, 
by James Morier, Esq. maps and coloured plates, 
quarto, 3/ iO« each volume. 

OusELEY. Travels in Various Countries of the 
East, particularly iii Persia, 18 J9, quarto, 7/ 7i, 
by Sir William Ouseley. 

Porter. Travels in Greorgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. with maps and plates, 
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by Sir Robert Ker Porter, 2 vols, quarto. 

These Tolottet form a valaable addition to oor stock of know* 
ledge of tlie coantries detcribed. 

Rbnnell. Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, by Ma- 
jor Rennell, quarto. 

— — — — Memoir of the Peninsula of India^ 
quarto, 7#. 

The incomparable maps of Migor Rennell are highly meritorl- 
ouB oh the score of scrnpalons accuracy. 

KiNN£iR. A Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
* Empire, quarto, 21 2s. 
— — Journey through Asia Minor, &c, I6#, 

1818. 
BuRCKHARDT. Tntvels in Syria and Mount Sinai, 

by John JLewis Burckhardt, quarto, 21 2s. 
Barrow. An Account of Lord Macartney's Em- 

bassy to China, by John Barrow, Esq. 2 vols. 

quarto. 

' Travels in China, plates, quarto, 2/ 10*. 

■ Cochin China, plates, quarto, 

3il3i6d. 
Staunton. An Account of the Embassy of Lord 

Macartney to the Emperor of China, by Sir 

George Staunton, S vols, octavo, l/4#, or in quarto, 

with atlas of plates, 6/ 6^. 
Hall. An Account of a Voyage of Discovery to 

the West Coast of Corea and the great Loo Choo 

Island, with coloured plates, by Captain Basil 

Hall, quarto, 2l2syl vol. post octavo, 7#. 
Macleod. Voyage of the Alceste to China, octavo, 

\2i. 
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Ellis. An Account of the Embi^sy to China, un- 
der Lord Amherst, by Henry Ellis, Esq. 2 toIs. 
octavo, 1/ If. 

Davy. Travels in the Interior of Ceylon, quarto, 
plates, 8/ 13* 6(f, by Dr, T. Davy. 

CoRDiNBR. An Account of Ceylon, quarto, plates, 
by Cordiner, 31 I3s 6d. 

Raffles. The History of Java, by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, S vols, quarto. 

Forbes. Oriental Memoirs^ by J. Forbes, Esq. 4 
vols, quarto, 14/ 14;. 

Ward. A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos, by the late R^y. W. 
Ward, 3 vols, octavo, V i6f. 

Seeley. The Wonders of Jp^lora, or Narrqtif^ of 
a Journey to the Temples and Dwellings e^c^' 
vated out of a I^ountain of Qraiute fit ^lora, by 
J. Seeley, octavo, plates, 16^. 



AFRICA. 

Murray. An Historical Account of Discoveries 
and Travels in Africa, from the earliest ages to 
the present time, by Hugh Murray, Esq. 2 vols, 
octavo, 1818. 

Belzoni. Researches in Egypt and Nubia, by G. 
Belzoni, quarto, 91 2s. 

An Atlas of Plates, folio, 6/ 6s. 

BuRCKHARDT. Travels in Nubia and the Interior 
of North Eastern Africa, by John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, quarto, 21 2s. 

The sizteeDth and seventeenth Tolames of the Quarterly Re- 
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view, ekmHtSttkn iii(tf4stkig adtoant 6fihh''€ili»i9MAit traTcl- 
ler. 

BliucB* Travels to DiscoTer die Source of the 
- Nile, in Uie^ear 1768 to 1773, by Jai^ies Bruce, 

7 vols. octavQ, and atlas, quarto, 6i 6s^ 
Inroif. Tri^veis in Northern Africa, by Captain G. 

F.; Ijybn, quarto, coloured pla^s, 21 2$. 
Alx Est. Travels in Morocco and Tripoli, by Ali 

Bey, 2 vols, plates, 9/ 2s. 
Lams^h. Travels in Egypt above the Cataracts of the 

Nile, plates, 12*. ' 
WADDiNt^i^oN. Journal of a Visit to Ethiopia, by 

George Wadding^on, Esq; and the Rev. 3- Han- 
bury, 4to. 1823, 2/ 28. 
SAtt* Yoya^w 'to jA/bysstnia, by HesrySalt, Esq. 

4to. plates, tit"6sf 

Of recent authora few stand more deservedly high than Mr. 
Salt. The share bis researches bear in the travels of Lord Va- 
lenlia and Mr. BeljEoni, and particularly his own volames, rank 
him high in this class. 

^jiiAW. Travels through Barbary, by G. Shaw, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo.' 18s. 

Jacksov. }^n, Account of the Empire of Morocco, 
by J. G. Jackson, Esq. quarto and octavo, J0# 6d. 

Park. Travels in the Interior of Africa, in the 

. years 179^ 1796, and 1797, and during a subse- 
quent inis^ion m 1805, 2 vols, quarto, 1823, 31 
\3s 6d. 

This edition contains Major Rennell's valuable Me- 
moirs on the Geography of Africa, a portrait of 
the author, and maps and plates. 

Dr. Dibdin mentions here the Narrative of James 
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, Riley, wrecked on Ae Western Coast of Africa^ 
and the Sufferings of his Crew. 

Tucket. Narrative of an Attempt to explore the 
River Zaire, usually called the Congo, by Cap- 
tain Tuckey, R.N. quarto, 21 2s. 

BowDicH. An Account of a Mission from Cape 
Coast Castle to the Kingdom of Ashantee in 
Africa, by T. Bowdich, Esq. coloured plates, 

Dupuis. Journal of a Residence in Ashantee, 

quarto, plates, 21 I2s 6d. 
BuRCHELL. Travels in the Interior of Afirica, by 

W. J. Burchell, Esq. with 116 engravings, 9 

vols, quarto, 91 9#. 

This book containt a more eztemiTe and Importaot accout of 
the interior of Sooth Africa than any yet published. They were 
andertalLen with the intention of exploring the nnlLnowii coaa- 
tries lying between the Cape of Good Hope and the Portogacse 
settlements on the western coast. They were conUnoed dariaf 
fi'fe years oyer 4,500 miles, in regions never yet trodden by Earo- 
pean foot. 

Barrow.. Travels in Africa, by W. Barrow, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. 31 3s. 

Percival. An Account of the Cape of Grood Hope, 
by Percival, 4to. 14^. 

Dbnham and Clapperton. Researches and Dis- 
coveries in Africa, by Major Denham and Captain 
Clapperton, quarto, plates, 4I14« 6d^ 2 vols, oc- 
tavo, 1/ 16s. 



AMERICA.— North. 
American Atlas, or a Guide to the History of North 
and South America and the West Indies, pub- 
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lifthed St Philadelphia by Messrs. Cary and 
Lea. 

Dr. Dibdifi says ihts ad^icable jj^ablicatiop will give a co^lpte 
notion of the extent, yariety, and characteristic features of this 
stopendons country. : It is a small atlas folio of 58 charts ; each 
chart is accompanied by a marginal tezt^ containing a summary 
acroont of the sittiatifn, f,zt^t,_,soil, Jcl}mait^ mountains, ifiyeH, 
chief towns, commerce^ educati(^n and government; w.itl| an his- 
torical sketch of every portion of North and South America 
there ddineated. 

Morse. American Geography, by Morse, octavo, 
12s. 

Warden. A Statistical, Political, and Historical 
Account of the United States of<N^rth America, 
3 vols, octavo, 1/ I6s. 

James. An Account of an Expedition' from Pitts- 
burgh to the Rocky Mountains^ by Edi^in James, 
in 1819-20, 3, vols, octavo. 1/ l&s. 



WEST INDIES. 

Edwards. The History, Civil and Commercial, of 
the British West Indies, including that of Saint 
Domingo, in five volumes, octavo, n\aps and 
plates, 31. 

Six Months in the West Indies, duodecimo, Ss* 

Tour in Jamaica, octavo, plates. Vis. 

Stewart's View of the Island of Jamaica, octavo, 
10#. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

SouTHEY. The History of Brazil, by Robert Sou- 
they, Esq. 3 vols, quarto, 7/ 15#. 

. This ozcellent work conpriset the rite and pro^rcM of all the 

U u 
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Bvropean Colonies, from the Andes to the Atlantic, and from the 
Plata to the river of the Amazons. HU performance will ao- 
doubtedly command the attention and applause of posterity. 

Ulloa. Travels in South America, by Antonio de 
Ulloa, translated in 1758, in 2 vols, octavo. 

An interesting book. 

Spix and Martius. Travels in Brazil, in 1817-18- 
19-20, undertaken by command of His Majesty, 
the King of Bavaria, 4 vols, octavo, by Ur. Von 
Spix and Dr. Charles Von Martius, 2i 8s. 

The whole of the country from the S4tb degree of south lati- 
tude to Para under the equator, and thence to the frontiers of 
Peru, is described. 

ScHMiDTMEYER. Travels in Chili, by Schmidt- 

meyer, plates, quarto, 2/ 2s. 
Waterton. Wanderings in South America, by 

Charles Waterton, Esq. quarto, plates, U lls6d. 
Graham. Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, in 1821, 

1822, 1823, by Maria Graham, I vol. 2/ 9s. 
Journal pf a Residence in Chili, in 1822- 

1823, by Maria Graham, quarto, 2/ 12^ 6c/. 
Humboldt. The Personal Narrative of M. de 

Humboldt's Travels to the Equmoctial Regions 
of the New Continent, in five octavo volumes, 
4/ 1*, translated by Hel^n Maria Williams. 

Four more Tolumes are in course in publication, to complete 
this work. 

' ' Researches on the Institutions and Mo- 

numents of the ancient Inhabitants of America, 
2 vols, octavo, plates. 
. Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 

Spain, 4 vols, octavo, 3/ 13* &/, boards. 

Geognostical Essay on the superposi- 
tion of Rocks in both Hemispheres, octavo 14 . 

To contemplate these productions as the work of one ««»n, 
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and of hit coadjotor, mij^ht in after agei itagger belief, if tlie 
fact were not establiihed beyond doubt. And yet Monsieur 
Humboldt is in the vigour of life, meditating, it ii said, a jump 
over tlie rUal mountains of the Himmalaya, ranged in the Eastern 
world. Able criticisms of these stupendous worlLS have appeared 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

MiERs. Travels in Chili and lia Plata, S vols. 

octavo, plates, 3/ 2s. 
Head. Rough Notes of some rapid Journeys across 

the Pampas, by Captain Head, post octavo, 95 6d. 



3[n Central Coilectionjer. 

Swift says, writers of travels, like dictionary ma- 
kers, are sunk into oblivion, by the weight and bulk 
of those who come last, and therefore lie uppermosjt. 



PiNKERTON. A Collection of the best and most in« 
teresting Voyages and Travels in all parts of the 
World, numerous plates, in 17 quarto volumes, 
18/ 185. 

Kerr. A general Collection of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, in 18 volumes, octavo, 181 1-2?. 

Burney. a Collection of Voyages and Discoveries 
in the Pacific, by Admiral Burney, 5 volumes, 
quarto, 9/. 

His book displays a rare union of nautical and literary re- 
search; and the liberal spirit which it breathes is alike honor- 
able to his profession and his country. DibUn. 

Modern Traveller, published in monthly parts at 

2s 6d each. 
Clarke. Travels in various parts of Europe, Asia, 

and Africa, by Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, 19 

vols, octavo, with plates. 
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S^ie^tottmejj of l^atngatorjgr* 

The Europealiis have scarcely visitcfd any dbast 
but to gratify avarice and extend corruption ; to ar- 
rogate dominion without right, and practise cruelty 
without incentive. Much knowledge has been ac- 
quired, and much cruelty been committed ; the belief 
of religion has been very little propagated, and its 
laws have been outrageously and enormously vio- 
lated; but there is reason to hope that out of so 
much evil good m^y ^onietiiiies be produced, and that 
the light' of tbe ^osp^l will dt lasft illuminate the 
sAhdk of AYrildai at^i th6 die^erts 6f America, {hough 
its progress/ cianhb^ biit be slow when it is so much 
obstructed by the lives of Christians. 

Dr. Johnson, 



Cook. Three Voyages round the World, by Capt. 

James Coolc, 7 volumes octavo, with maps and 

plates, 3/ ISs 6d. 
Vaucouver. a Voyage round the World, plates, 

6 vols, ofetavo, performed between 1790-1795, 

81 Ss. 

Kbusentern. Voyage round the World, quarto, 

W 10#. 
Bbi/GAiKviLtt. Voyage rbUnd the Wbrld. 
KoTZEBUE. Voyage of Discovery, 3' void, bcfeivo, 

liW^, 

AiAGcf. Viyyge rdiriid tfie tl^oMd, ptibK&h^d in 
quarto, with [dates. 
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Historical Sketch of tbc Pn^jsreMtof Discovo^^ Na^ 
vig^tioh^ ahd' Gommecee,' from' tbe earliest, re- 
cords to the beginning of the nin6teenlh.oe]ituFy, 
by> WiUiamiStbyessofi j.Eiq. inioncf large volume 
octavo^ price Hsi 

TlfiS'Illttii^ical SJietcbbii bee» draff D HI)) witb: refiM«ao0fta# 
and in order to form the IStb and conclading yolume of Kerr*i 
Voyages and Travels. Bat though drawn up with this object, it 
is strictly aiid entirely air iDdejMtfdent and separate work: At 
the conduAion of tbe ▼olome it given a ^cleet calalc^aeof Vay* 
ages and Travels, which, it is hoped, will be found generally, use- 
ful, n^t (Tdlyt in dirtrctiHg reading and inquiry, bat also in the 
formatidn'oforiibvary. ' 






ELEMENTARY AND HIGHER MATHE1AATIC8. 



• 1. ELEMENTAAY. 

On entering this department no work edn be coo. 

suited with greater advantage thaa the Onttines 

of Philosophical Education^ by Professor Jardine 

of Glasgow, in post octavo, lOs 6d. 
Euclid. The Elements of Euclid^ hy Simpson 

octavo, 95. 
Elements of Geometry, from the Greek of 

Euclid, octavo, ^. 
BoNVYdA^tt/^i "The Elements of Geometry, by 

Bohnfyeastle, octavo, 109 6d. 
Htf¥Tdit. A rtrieiatlire cm Mtenstnrafiom, octaro, I8s. 
Barrow. Geometrical Lectures by Stone. 
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LiEGENDRB. The Elements of Greomeiry,' and of 
Spherical Trigonometry, edited by Dr. Brewster, 
, octavo, 10* 6d. ^ 

ViNOE. On Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
and on the nature and use of Logarithms. 

WooiiHousE. Treatise on Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, octavo, 9s 6rf. 

Bridge. . Plane Trigonometry, octavo, 4s. 

• Conic Sections, by the same author, 5s. 

HuTTON. A Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, by Dr. Hutton, 9 vols, quarto, 61 6t. 

— : > A Course of Mathematics, 3 vols, octavo, 

llUsed. 

Tracts on Mathematical and Philosophi- 
cal Subjects, plates, 3 volumes octavo, II Us 6d. 

, — Recreations in Mathematics and Natural 



Philosophy, one hundred plates^ 4 vols. 3/ 3s. 



ALGEBRA. 

EuiiER. Algebra, by Euler, with notes by Ber- 

nouille, 2 vols, octavo. 
Bridge. Lectures on Algebra, octavo, 7s. 
Taylor. Elements of Algebra, compiled from the 

French of Garnier, octavo. 



HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Emerson. The Doctrine of Fluxions, octavo, 8i. 

Creswell. Treatise on the Geometrical and Alge- 
braical Investigation of Maxima and Minima, oc« 
tavo, 12s. 
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Cbeswell. On Geometry, with the Elements of 

Solid Geometry, octavo, 145. 
Button. Tables of Logarithms, octavo. 
Taylor. Tables of Logarithms, octavo. 

In Geometry Dr. Johnson (in his admirable pre- 
face to Dodsley's Modern Preceptor, which contains 
many excellent hints on education,) recommends the 
perusal of Tacquet, afterwards Euclid, Keil, and Sir 
Isaac Newton. 



This department comprehends, — 

1. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

2. APPLiqATIOH OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES TO THE 

ARTS. 

3. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

4. CHEMISTRY. 

5. GEOL9GY AND MINERALOGY. 

6. BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

7. ZOOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

Dr. Johnson justly observes our inquiry ought to 
be, not what degrees of knowledge are desirable, 
but what are in most situations of life indispensably 
required ; and the choice should be determined, not 
by the spllendour of any part of literature, but by the 
extent of its use, and the inconvenience which its 
neglect is likely to produce. 



DvpiN. Mathematics practically applied to the 
Useful and Fine Arts, by Baron Charles Dupin, 
adapted to the present state of the arts by Dr. 
Birkbeck, in 1 octavo volume. 
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Tkit certainly fomm» Hibe qmM y^lvable a^d : con^lc^ cwwe of 
» mathematics, applied to llie arts, yet given to the poblk^. 

HuTTON. Mechanics, by Dr., Hutton^ octavo. 

Wood. The Principles of JVIechaiucs, by Jamti 
Wood, 5s, 

> The Elements .of Optics, octavo^ ^. 

Ferguson. Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatic, 
Optics, ,&jc. enlarged by Dr. Brewster, 2 vok 
octavo, 1/ 5*. 

Gregory. Treatise of Mechanics, Theoretical, 
Practical, and Descriptive, by Dr. OlinthusGre* 
gory, many plates, 3 vols, octavo, 2/ 2s. 

Tredgold. The Steam Engine^ comprisiBg an ac- 
count of its invention and progreBsive improve- 
ment, ' by 'Thomas ^redgbld, quarto, 1/ 15i, 
plates. 

There is also the excellent work of Mr. Partington, 
in octavo, and likewise that of Mr. Farey, in 
quarto, with numerous engravings. 

MiLLiNGTON. An Epitome ofMechanical Philoso- 
phy, by J. Millington, Professor of J^haaics, 
fourteen plates, 14^. 

Whewejll. An Elementa-ry Treatise on Mechanics, 
designed for the use of students in^ the University, 
by W. Whewell, octavo, lbs. 

Nicholson. The Operative Mechanic and British 
Machinist, by John Nicholson^ plates, octavo, 
1/ lOs. 

Smith. A Complete System of Optics^ 2 volumes, 
quarto. 

Kipling. An Abridgement of .Dr« Smth's Optics, 
printed for the use of the Cfonbridge! Sltail^Bts 
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Gregory. Lessons Astronomical and Philosophi- 
cal, for the amusement and instruction of British 
youth ; being an attempt to explain and account 
for the most usual appearances in nature, in a 
familiar mapn^r^ from e8ta}>Ushed principles; the 
whole intercepted with moral reflections, by 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 3 vols, duodecimo, 14#, 
first edition, 1796, sixth edition, 1825. 

An ezceUeot little book, worthy of all the popularity it has 
acqai^-ed. It is the first publication, | be)iev?, of its now well 
known and highly esteemed author. 

Ferguson. Astronomy explained, upon Sir Isaac 
Newton's principles, by James Ferguson, with 
notes and supplementary chapters by David 
Brewster, LL.D. 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4*. 

Hie first edition of the original work was published in 1756, in 
qoarto. It has often been reprinted since in octavo, with socees* 
siTe inproTaments, and h^ all vlnof: ^miintained a high reputi^ 
tion as an excellent popular introduction to the noble science of 
which it treats. Dr. Brewster's improved edition first appeared 
In 1811, and has since been reprinted. It contains, besides many 
valuable notes, twelve supplementary chapters, ip which the 
new discoveries are recorded, and an additional chapter on 
Practical Astronomy : it contains twenty^four plates. 

ViNCE. A Complete System of Astronomy, 3 vols. 

quarto, by Professor Vince. 
WooDUOUSE. A Treatise on Astronomy, S parts, 

octavo, U 10$. 
Jamieson. A Celestial Atlas, with descriptitms, by 

Dr. Jamieson, quarto, II &. 

X X 
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Prior. Lectures on Astronomy, accompanied and 
illustrated by the Astronomicon, a series of move- 
able Diagrams, by W. H. Prior, duodecimo, 

10* ed. 

i • With moveable Diagrams, 3/ 13^ 6rf. 

This novel and ingenious apparatus accompaDies the lecturtf, 
to render still more popular this delightful science. 



While other sciences were progressive in their 
improvement this appears to have been sometimes 
advancing, sometimes stationary, and at others re- 
trograde. For as Hypothesis alone was the founda- 
tion of each system, the labours of one age or sect 
frequently destroyed those of the preceding. The 
number and harmony of the Pythagoreans, the ideas 
of Plato, and the matter and form of Aristotle, suc- 
cessively prevailed. The Epicureans embraced one 
system and the Sceptics another. In later times, 
amongst a variety of other crude notions, appeared 
the vortices of Descartes, the metaphysical specula- 
tions of Leibnitz, and the extravagances of Spinoza. 
Each of those, however, while pushing his scheme to 
the utmost of his power, and vainly hoping to render 
it complete, more effectually contributed towards 
showing its absurdity, and consequently underiuined 
the foundation of that Babel which he had been him- 
self erecting. 

Happily for the world the Stagyrite and his Cate- 
gories, the Cartesian Vortices of more modern times, 
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and all the intermediate absurdities and metaphysi- 
cal subtilties, no longer haunt the imagination of 
the philosopher. The sagacious mind of the illus- 
trious Bacon, with his inductive process, broke 
through ihe trammels of the schools; and the sub- 
lime genius of Newton, with his scientific investiga- 
tors, has conducted the indent of nature from the 
dark and intricate mazes of uncertainty and error, 
into the illumined path which leads '^ through nature 
up to nature's God.^* 

Beckmann. a Concise History of Ancient Insti- 
tutions, Inventions, and Discoveries in Science 
and Mechanic Art, by Professor Beckmann, 
abridged, 2 vols, duodecimo, 15^. 
Good. The Book of Nature, being a popular 
illustration of the general Laws and Phenomena 
of Creation in its unorganized and organized, its 
corporeal and mental departments, by John Ma- 
son Good, M.D. &c. 3 vols, octavo, 1/ I6s, 

This book u certainly the best philosophical digest of the kind 
which we have seen. 

Hunt. The Little World of Knowledge, arranged 
numerically, designed as an Introduction to the 
Arts and Siciences, History, Natural Philosophy, 
&c. duodecimo, price 7^, by Charlotte Matilda 
Hunt. 

Novel in its plan, praiseworthy in its execution, this little book 
is truly what it professet to be. To give an example of her method, 
she arranges under numbers the leading peculiarities of the sub- 
jects noticed as under, les cinques, the five orders.of architecture 
are described, and so on. 

Gregory. An Elementary Treatise on Natural Phi- 
losophy, translated from the French of M. R. J. 
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Hauy, Profedsor of Mineralo^, &c. by Olinilius 
Gt*egory, LL.D. with tiotes by the trahdlator, 2 
Tols. octavo, 1807, 1/4*. 

The translator having pabliihed treatises oti Astronomy , ail 
Mechanics, and being desirous of completiag a coutfise df Natarsl 
Philosophy, met with this work of M. Haoy, which appeared lo 
well adapted to his design, that he concluded he could not do 
better than present It in ati Baglihh dress. Thkff^ Is riktre 4>ngi- 
nality of manner, and more vigour of intellect, discoverable in 
the Traii6 de Physique, than in any other elementary treatise of 
Natural Philosophy which has for many years iliad^ Its appeipr- 
ance in Britain. The translator has executed his task with ahi* 
lity, and very much enhanced the value af the original work by 
frequent and copious notes. 

Enfield. Institutes of Natural "Philosopliy, Theo- 
retical and £!xperimehtal, by William Enfield, 
LL.D. quarto, 1785, second edition, 1799. 

Tbb is an admirable work, both id plan and eiecotfoli, aad 
deserves to be reprinted with improvelneots adaptilis it to the 
present state of science, for the institution of successive races of 
students in Natural Philosophy. 

Bacon. The Works of Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
10 vols, octavo. 

Leslie. The Elements of Natural l^hilosophy, by 
Professor Leslie. 

Cavallo. . The Elements of Natural or Experi- 
mented Philosophy, by Cavallo, 4 vols, octavo, 
21 Ss. 

An eicellent work. 

Imison. The Elements of Science and Art, by John 

Imison, 2 vols^ octavo, 1/ 5»» 
Joyce. Letters on Natural and Experimental 

Philosophy, addressed to a youth, by the Rev . J . 

Joyce, duodecimo, 17 plates, 9^^ 
Fot young persona there is an excellent little work, 
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clilled Sciehtific Dii^loguev, fay the Kev. J. 
Joyce, 6 vols. ISmo. I5«, half-bound. 

Companion to Scientific Dialogues, or Tut6r'8 As- 
sistant in Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
half-bound, 2s 6d. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, with plates, 
duodecimo, 10^ 6^. 

Philosophical Transactions, abridged, 18 volumes, 
qdarto, 18/ ISs. 



INCLUDING MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, AND 

GALVANISM. 

Cavallo. On Magnetism and Electricity, 3 vols. 

octavo, 18^. 
Wilkinson. The Elements of Galvanism, by C. 

H. Wilkinson, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ Is. 
Davy. The Bakerian Lectures, by Sir Humphrey 

Davy, in the transactions of the Royal Society. 
EuLER. Letters of Euler to a German Princess, 

on different subjects in Physics and Philosophy, 

translated from the French by Henry Hunter, 

D.D. with original notes and a glossary, by Dr. 

Brewster, 9 vols, octavo, 16^. 

These leUen to the Princess d'Aohault Dessaa, niece to Fre- 
derick II, King of Prussia, were began ita 1760. Tkey were 
first pttbKslied at LeijMtc in 1770, and afterwards in Paris in 
1787, bj Condorcet and De la Croix. The notes in Dr. Hunter*s 
edition bring down the new discoveries to the date of its publi- 
cation. Thoiq;li too naayand t«o graat A variety of subjects are 
crowded into the woric, and some of them appear scarcely to 
iMxt>nl with the original plan, yet those that properly belong to 
it, and treated at sufficient length, display the hand of a mas- 
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ter, and are wortbj of a character to deaerwedlj high amoof 
matbematiciaos as that of Leonard Enler. 



Davy. Chemical Philosophy, by Sir Humphrey 
Dayy, octavo. 

Thomson. A System of Chemistry, by Dr. Thom- 
son, 4 vols, octavo, 31. 

' An Attempt to establish the first Princi- 
ples of Chemistry by Experiment, 2 vols, octavo, 

1/ 105. 

Murray. A System of Chemistry, 2 volumes, oc- 
tavo, fifth edition, ll 5s- 

Brande. a Manual of Chemistry, containing the 
principal facts of the science, by W. T. Brande, 
3 vols, octavo, plates and wood-cuts, 21 5s. 

GuRNEY. Lectures on the Elements of Chemical 
Science, by Goldsworthy Gurney, Esq. octavo, 
13s. 

Turner. The Elements of Chemical Science, by 
Edward Turner, M .D. one large octavo volume, 

165. 

Conversations on Chemistry, 2 vols, duodecimo, 14f. 
Joyce. Dialogues on Chemistry, intended for the 

instruction of young persons, by the Rev. J. 

Joyce, 2 vols. 95. 
Parke. Chemical Catechism, octavo, IS5. 



4Broio9p aim f^^mteiogp^ 

BaANDE. Outlines of Geology, by W. T. Brande, 
Esq. 7s 6d. 
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Cuvieh. An Essay on the Theory of the Earth, by 
Baron Cuvier, translated by Kerr, with notes by 
Jamieson, octavo, 18!23. 

BucKLAND. Reliquiae Diluvians, by the Rev. W. 
Buckland, quarto, 1/ 6^. 

The works of Professor Bnckland merit great attentlob. 

Geological Society. Transactions of the Geolo- 
gical Society, quarto, 4 vols. lOl 10*. 

MoHS. Treatisfe on Mineralogy, by Frederick 
Mohs, Professor in the Mining Academy of Frei- 
burg, translated from the German, with consi- 
derable additions by W. Haidinger, S volumes, 
octavo, numerous figures, 1/ 165. 

KiRWAN. Elements of Mineralogy, 2 vols, octavo, 
1/ is. 

SowBRBT. Brit^h Mineralogy, with coloured 
figures. 

A beautiful work. 

KiDD. The Outlines of Mineralogy, S vols, octavo. 

Ad ezceUeot work for a youoj^ student 

Clarkb. Methodical Distribution of the Mineral 

Kingdom, folio, 1/ 1^. 

Syllabus of Mineralogy, 6* 6d. 

Mawe. a Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, by 

John Mawe, octavo, 7s. 

' Lessons on Mineralogy, 7*. > 
-■ Treatise on Diamonds and Precious Stones, 

octavo, 15^. 
Jameson. A System of Mineridogy, 3 vols, octavo, 

» 169. 

— — — Manual of Mineralogy, octavo, 1^5. 
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Thomson. Leotures on tlie Elements of Botany, by 
A. T. Thomson, F.L.S. vol. 1, plates, liSs. 

Evelyn. Sylva, or a discourse on Forest Trees, 
by John Evelyn, Esq. w^th notes by Hunter, 8 
vols, quarto, 5^ 5*. 

Ad admirable work for those who as6 diipoted to Improf e 
ihetx est|i(es- 

Loudon. Aq EoGydl^qsdi^ ^fG^rdefxingj with 700 
wood engravings, royal octavo, 3/. 

This is a worjt of gi:eat merU. The ioforn^tlpii ir mosl ezU*- 
siTC and complete. As a proof of pabl|c approbation it has 
reached a fourth edition In a short time. 

There is also published by the same author, the En- 
cyclopaedia of Agriculture, the same size, with 
upwards of 800 engravings. Thifs likewite con- 
tains a vast body of valuable information. 21 \0$. 

■ Hortus Britannicus; a catalogue of all 

the plants indigenous cultivated in, or introduced 
into Britain, by J. C Loudon, post octavo. 

Horticultural Society. Transactions pf the 
Horticultural Society, 5 vols, quarto, 29/ 3* 6(L 

DoNN. Hortus Cantabrigiensis, or a complete cata- 
logue of plants, by Doun, octavo, lOs 6d. 

WiTHERijiTG. An Introduction to Botany, 4 vols, 
octavo, 2/ 8*. 

Conversations on Botany, plates, coloured, lOt 6i/, 
plain, 7s 6d. 

AiTON. Hortus Kewensis, or a Catalogue of Plants 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew, in 5 vols, octavo, 
3/ 3s. 

Phillips. A History of Cultivated Vegetables, 2 
vols. 
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Phillips. Pomarium Britannicuni, or a History of 
Fruits known in Great Britain, by the same 
author. 

Hooker. Muscologia Britannica, containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain, by W« J. Hooker and 
Dr. T. Taylor. 

LiiNNEAN Society. Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, of which fifteen volumes have appeared, 
in parts at 1/ 1^. 

Butt. The Botanical Primer; being an introduc- 
tion to English Botany, adapted to the Linnean 
system, by the Rev. J. M. Butt, duodecimo, 6s, 



Zoologp anb Comparative $ilnatotii|i, 

including ornithology, ichthyologt, 
entomology and conchology. 

A philosophic master should turn the attention of 
his scholars to the contemplation of objects that sur- 
round them, of laying open the wonderful art with 
which every part of the universe is formed, and the 
providence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation. He may lay before them the Religious 
Philosopher of Ray — Derham's Physico— Theology, 
together with Spectacle de la Nature ; — and, in time, 
recommend to their perusal, Rondoletius and Aldro- 
vandus. Dr. Johnson. 



Latham. A General Synopsis of Birds, by Latham, 
10 vols, quarto, S5/. 

A more complete and scieDtific work on thb tubiMt cannot b« 
obtained. 
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Lewin. British Birds, 8 vols, quarto, 1800, 10/10«. 
Donovan. British Birds, by E. Donovan, 7 vols. 

royal octavo, IS/ ISf« 
Bewick. The History of British Birds, with a 

supplement, numerous wood-cuts, 2 vols, demy 

octavo, lllls 6d^ large paper, 2/ 2s, 
Jardine and Selbt. Illustrations of Ornithology, 

by Sir William Jardine, Bart, and J. P. Selby, 

Esq. F.L.S. 

This splendid work wiU be pobtished in quarterly partt, royal 
quarto, each part contaioing from 15 to SO plates, on which 
from 30 to 30 species are figured ; each part IZ. Hi. 6d» 



ICHTHYOLOGY, 

Pennant, in his British Zoology, 4 vols, octavo, 
3/ 13s 6dy gives a full account of fishes. 

Shaw. The Zoology of Dr. Shaw is likewise a 
complete library of Natural History. 

Donovan. The History of British Fishes, 6 vols, 
royal octavo, 10/ 10^. 

Isaac Walton. The Complete Angler of Isaac 
Walton has been beautifully got up by Mr. Ma- 
jor, of Fleet Street, for 18^ small paper, U ISs 
large paper. 

Mr. Pickering, of Chancery Lane, is preparing a 
splendidly embellished edition, with designs by 
T. Stothard, Esq. R. A. 

The Work of Bloch, in German and French, 12 
vols, folio, with coloured figures, is the grandest 
on this subject. 
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EKTOMOLOGT, 

K1R6T AND Spenoe. An Introduction to Entomo- 
logy, with coloured plates, 4 voluines octavo, 
31 12s. 

Donovan. The Natural History of British Insects, 
by E. Donovan, 16 volumes royal octavo^ 8il I6s, 

The Insects of China, India, New Hol- 
land, &c. 3 vols, royal quarto, by the same 
celebrated Naturalist, 6/ 6s each volume. 

C0ATIS. British Ehtomolbgy, by John CtlHis, F.L.?. 
volume 1 contains fifty higlily coloured plates, 
2/ 14^. 

HuBER. On Bees, duodecimo, 9s. 

I On the Ant, duodecimo, 9s. 

These are bighW idteresting little works, Hiiber devoted his 
closest attention to the history of these remarkable insets 

Kets. On the management of Bees, octavo. 
Martin and Albin. Natural History of Spiders. 
Samouelle. British Entomology, plates, coloured, 
octavo^ 1/ 18*. 

CONCHOLOGV. 

Da Costa. Elements of Conchology, by Da Costa. 

Lamarck. Illustrations of Conchology, according 
to the system of Lamarck, with a series of 
twenty plates, royal quarto. 

Montague. Testacea Britannica, quarto, &2r. 

Donovan. British Shells, by E* Donovan, 5 vols, 
royal octavo, 7/ 15*. 

Ma WE, The Voyager's Companion, or Shell Col- 
lector's Pilot, by John Ma we, 5s. 

• Linnaean Conchology, octavo, 1/ 1*. 
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Mawe. Introduction to the Study of Conchology^ 
plain 9«, coloured lis* 

Wood ARCH. An Introduction to the Study of 
Conchology, t^lates, by Churks Woodarcb^ poit 
octavo, 9s • 
- -"» ■ Plates coloured, lis. 

Brookes. An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
chology, according to the system of Lamarck, by 
S. Brookes, Esq. F*L.S. quarto, numerous figures, 
coloured, 31 10^, highly coloured, 61 I5s 6cf. 

DiLLWYN. A Descriptive Catalogue of Retent 
Shells, by L. W. Dill wyn^ 3 vols, octavo, 1/ 18s. 

Wood. Index TestaceologicUs, ot a Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Foreign, by W. Wood| oc- 
tavo, 9s, 

Burrow. The Elements of Oonchology, according 
to the Linnaaii System, by tli6 Rev. H^ E. J. 
Burrow. 



Paley* Natural Theology^ by William Paley, 

octavo, 8«, duodecimo^ 5^. 
LiNNJEUs. A General System of Nature, translated 

into English by Turtoti, 7 vob^ octavo. 
BtJFFOKk Natural History, by the Count de Buffbn, 

with additions by Wood, many plates^ SO vols. 

octavo^ 10/. 
PBHNANti Arctic and British Zoology, History of 

Quadrupeds, and Crenera of Birds, 5 volumes, 

quarto k 
Goldsmith* Animated Nature by Oliver Gold- 

smith, 6 vols, octavo. 
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Shaw. Zoology, by Dr. Shaw, 11 yols. 28/ 17^ 6d. 

— ^ Zoological Lectures, numerous plates, 2 
vols, octavo, 2/ 12* 6d. 

Naturalist's Miscellany and General Zoology. 

Bewick. The History of Quadrupeds, by Thomas 
Bewick, numerous wood-cuts, 1/ 1 5, large paper, 
21 2s. 

Berkenhout. Synopsis of the Natural History of 
Great Britain, 2 vols, octavo. 

BiNGLEY. Animal Biography, by the Rev. W. 
Bingley, 4 vols, plates, duodecimo, 1/ 8^. 

Wood. Zoography, or the Beauties of Nature dis- 
played, by W. Wood, numerous plates, 3 vols, 
octavo, 3/ ISs 6d. 

St. Pierre. Studies of Nature, from the French 
of St. Pierre, by Dr. Hunter, 4 vols, octavo, 21 2s. 

Scott. British Field Sports, illustrated by fifty 
highly finished engravings, octavo. 

Donovan. The Naturalist^s Repository, or Miscel- 
lany of Exotic Natural History, by E. Donovan, 
F.L.S. royal octavo, 3 vols. 21 2s each, continued 
in monthly parts. 

CuviER. The Animal Kingdom described and ar- 
ranged in conformity with its organization, by 
the Baron Cuvier, with additional matter by Ed- 
ward Griffith, P. L. S. demy quarto, India paper, 
11 4ei each part; royal octavo, coloured, lUt — 
plain, 18«; demy octavo, plain, 12^. 

■ The Translation of the Ossemens Fossiles 

of the Baron Cuvier, to be included in 10 parts. 

Every part of the wide field of loology lias been twreyed by 
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this enlightened and sealonf inqairer, and no corner has 
escaped his penetrating glance. Equal to Bnffbn in enlarged 
views and comprehensive grasp, and much superior to him in pa- 
tient research, minute observation, and learned inquiry, he pre- 
sents a rare union of all the great requisites for promoting natural 
knowledge. He has not been less fortunate in his situation than 
in his qualifications. Devoting his whole time to science, and 
surrounded by numerous able assistants, he could avail himself, 
to the full extent, of those liberal institutions for the advance- 
ment of natural icnowledge, and that uniform encouragement of 
talent, for mhich science will ever be indebted to the French 
Government. Accordingly, his progress has been everywhere 
marked by improvement and discovery. 

Engaged, says he, in antiquarian researches of a new kind, I 
have been obliged to learn the art of decyphering and restoring 
these monuments, of recognising and replacing their primitive 
arrangement the scattered and mutilated fragments of which they 
consist, of reconstructing those ancient beings to which they be- 
longed, of exhibiting their proportions, and lastly, of comparing 
them to those which are found at this moment on the surface of 
the globe; an art almost unknown, and presupposing the exis- 
tence of a science hitherto almost untouched — I mean the laws of 
co-existence, which regulate the forms of the various parts of 
organised beings* The subject is one of the most curious that 
can engage our attention. If we feel an interest in following 
through the infancy of our species the almost effaced traces of so 
many extinct nations, we shall be at least equally gratified in 
exploring, amid the darkness that involves the early ages of 
the earth, the remains of revolutions anterior to the existence of 
of all nations. 

Blumenbach. a Manual of the Elements of Natu- 
ral History, translated from the German of 
Blumenbach by Gore, octavo, I4#. 

This is decidedly the matt scientific work on the subject. It 
is by far the best introduction to natural history in any language^ 
and is particularly valuable for the anatomical and physiological 
information with which It abounds. 
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ai^tcation 9f l^pj^tal Jbtmct^ to tl^ 3bt^. 



iVaHWv^p^M 



BiHJi^B&CK;. A CfNWiMrQb^ii^v^ AI]4 Bj^tctiwitic Pis- 
play, Theoretical and Practical, of the Steam 
Engine, by George Btrkbeck, M. D. T'.G.S. 
M.AJ5* Pf^eaident of t^e liondon Mecbawcs' In- 
stitution; and Henry Adcock and James Adcock, 
Civil Ettgiaeers ; ijtl»atrated by plates by the 
. iMst avtisto, eDgnMmd (from tlie most accurate 
drawings, made, ip every case, expresdy for this 
wcgrk loaly^, Haxidwiw^y printed w quarto. 

Farey. a Treatise on the Steam fingitie. Histori- 
cal, Practical^ and Pe3cri|itive, by J. Parey, 
^)mrt», .platca. 

Young. A Course of Ijeotures on Natural Philo- 
pby and the Mechanical Arts, by Thomas Young, 
M.D. 9 vols, quarto, plates, 1807. 

Id this valuable and interestiDg work there ii a most omplcte 
cutalQi^ve pi w^flri r«l9tiiig l^.Nl^r^l Philoaop^ and Ue Mt- 
cbaDi<^ Arts, with referfoces to pmtkular passages, and occa- 
•ional abstracts and remarks. To give an idea of this arrange- 
ment, I wUI sttbjoio a brief ootliae, which woald sflcie ai > 
imM f«r thearraBgeBMDt of tthcr ^iHnenU of lltmtorf. 



TO TEE ARTS. 
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Catalogues. 

Collections relating to the Sciences. 

Collections of the works of single authors. 

Mathematics in general. 

I Of Quantity and Numbers, or Algebra. 
Proportions. 
Fractions.* 
General Theories. 
Impossible Quantities. 
Equations. 

Equations with radical Quantities- 
Limits of Equations. 
Machines for Equations. 
Arithmetic. 
Logarithms. 

ITables of Logarithms. 
Geometry. 

I Mensuration. 
Trigonometry. 
Comparison of variable Quantities. 
Properties of Curves. 
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MENTAL (SCIENCE. 



Natural History in general. 
Mineralogy in general. 

Systems. 

Philosophy of Mineralogy; 
Botany in general. 

Systems. 

Vegetable Anatomy. 
Zoology. 

Systems. 

Physiology. 
Cultivation of Natural Productions, 
including Agriculture. 






This affords but a faint outline of the Catalogue. 



Omental ^titntt. 

This department comprehends, 

1st, Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
Snd, Logic. 



To proceed far in the study of Metl^od, it will be 
proper to recommend— 'Crousaz, Watts, Lie Clerc, 
Wolfius, and Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ; and if there be any necessity of adding the 
Peripatetic Logic, which has been perhaps con- 
demned without a candid trial, it will be couyenient 
to proceed to Sanderson, Wallis, Crackenthorpe, 
and Aristotle. 

For a plain and practical Manual, nothing can be 
better than a small work in French, taken from Du 
Marsais. 
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LOGIC. 

The logic which for so many ages kept possession 
of the schools, has at last been condemned as a mere 
art of wrangling, of very little use in the pursuit of 
truth; and late writers have contented themselves 
with giving an account of the operations of the mind^ 
marking the various stages of her progress, and 
giving some general rules for the regulation of her 
conduct. , 

This wot*k, however laborious, has yet been 
fruitless, if there be truth in an observation very 
frequently made, that logicians out of the school do 
not reason better than meh unassisted by those lights 
which their science is supposed to bestow. It is not 
to be doubted but that logicians may be sometimes 
overborne by their passions, or blinded by their pre- 
judices; and that a man may reason ill, as he may 
act ill, not because he does not know what is 
right, but because he does not regard it ; yet it is no 
more the fault of his art that it does not direct him 
when his attention is withdrawn from it, than h is 
the defect of his sight that he misses his way when 
he shuts his eyes. Against this cause of error there 
is no provision to be made, otherwise than by incul- 
cating the value of truth and the necessity of conquer- 
ing the passions. 

But logic may likewise fail to produce its effects 
upon common occasions, for want of being frequently 
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and familiarly applied, till its precepts may direct 
the mind imperceptibly, as the fing^ers of a musician 
are regulated by his knowledge of the tune. This 
readiness of recollection is only to be procured by 
frequent impression, and therefore it will be proper 
to take frequent occasion in the most easy and ftmi- 
liar conversation, to observe when its rules are pre- 
served and when they are broken, and that after- 
wards he read no authors withoiit taking accotiot of 
every remarkable exemplification or breach of the 
laws of reasoning. Dr. Johnson. 



Watts. The Improvement of the Mind, by Dr. 
Watts, octavo. 

■ Logic, by the same author, octavo, 7*, duo- 

decimo, 4^. 

Wallis. Logic, duodecimo. 

CoUard's Praxis of Logic is a convenient substitute 
for the large treatises of Watts and Eiuncan. 

Smart. Practical Logic, by B. H. Smart, duode- 
cimo, 3^ 6rf. 

Stewart. Philosophy of the Human Mind, by 
Dugald Stewart, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 8*. 

A third Tolame of this excellent work is now pvbUdied. 

Rbld. Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Nan, 
by Dr. Reid, octavo, 8s, 

This book Is lunally read at Cambridge after Locke. 

— . Essays on the Mind, 3 vols, octavo, 1/ lU 6d. 

One thing which raises Mr. Stewart above all mental philoso- 
phers, is the spirit of philanthropy which br^thes In every line* 
He most Qnostenfatioosly, we bad almost said nDCOBsdouslyt 
discusses the powers of mind as if he was laying a fonndalioD 
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for the philoiopby of ? irtne ; and his object teems to be to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the intellect of hamaa creatures, as the 
means of making them happier. Tiiis is a point of ? iew in which 
no French philosopher can be compared with him. 

Reid has so admirably fixed the bnondanes of t|ose regions 
into which the human mind may penetrate with renvonable ex- 
pectation of advantage, and shown the futility of going beyond 
those limifi, that he mtght be of the greatest u»e in* conflning'per- 
sons to attainable inquiries, and preventing then^ from wandering 
where there is nothing to«gnide, and nothing to convince them. 

Locke. Essay on the Huniaii Understanding, by 
John Locke, 2 vols, octavo, lis, 

Conduct of the Understanding, octavo, 75. 

Brown. The Philosophy of the Human Mind, 

second edition, 4 vols, octavo, S/ 12« 6d. 
Beattie. An Essay on Truth, by Dr. Beattie, 
duodecimo, 5^. 

— The Elements of Moral Science, 2 vols, 
octavo, 165. 

Alison. Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste, by the Rev. Archibald Alison, 2 vols, oc- 
tavo, 1/ Is. 

Chapone. Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind, royal 18mo. by Mrs. Chapone, 4^. 

Smith. The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam 
Smith, octavo^ IS^. 

Burke. On the Sublime and Beautiful, by the 
Right Honourable Edmund Burke, octavo, 7^. 

Mason. A Treatise upon Self Knowledge, by the 
Rev.. G. Mason, foolscap octavo, 6^. 

Grey. Memoria Technica, or a Method of Artifi- 
cial Memory, by Dr. Grey, new edition, duode- 
cimo, 5^, with Lowe's Mnemonics. 
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This department comprehends — 
I. Moral and Political Philosophy. 
S. Jurisprudence and works on the English Con- 
stitution. 

When the obligations of morality are taught, let 
the sanctions of Christianity never be forgotten, by 
which it will be shewn that they give strength and 
lustre to each other. Religion will appear to be 
the voice of reason, and morality the will of God. 
Under this article must be recommended, TuUy's 
Offices, — Grotius, — PuflTendorf, — Cumberland's Laws 
of Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addison's Moral 
Hnd Religious Essays. Dr. Johnson. 



Paley. Moral and Political Philosophy, 2 vols, 
octavo, 14^. 

An Analysis of Paley's Moral and Political 

Philosophy^ in Question and Answer, duodeci- 
mo, 5s. 

Paley should be read with Gibbon's Principles of Moretand. 

Political Philosophy Investigated, octavo. 

Gisborne's Inquiry in^o the Duties of Men, 2 vols, 
octavo. 

The Duties of Women, octavo and duo- 
decimo. 

Hutchinson's Moral Philosophy, octavo and duode- 
cimo. 
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Ferguson's Moral and Political Science. 
EsTLiN. Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
by J. P. Estlin, LL.D. 2 vols, octavo, \Ss. 
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This knowledge, by peculiar necessity, constitutes 
a part of the education of an Englishman, who pro* 
fesses to obey his Prince according to the Law, and 
who is himself a secondary legislator, as he gives 
his consent, by his representative, to all the laws by 
which he is bound, and has a right to petition the 
great council of the nation, whenever he thinks they 
are deliberating upon an act detrimental to the in« 
terests of the community. This is therefore a sub- 
ject to which the thoughts of a young man ought to 
be directed, and that he may obtain such knowledge 
as may, qualify him to act and judge as one of a free 
people, let him be directed to Fortescue's Treatises, 
—Bacon's Discourses on the Law and Govern- 
ment of England, — Blackstone's Commentaries, — 
Temple's Introduction, — Locke on Government, — 
Zouch's Elementa Juris Civilis,— Plato Redivivus, 
— Gurdon's History of Parliaments, and Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Dr. Johnson. 

MoNTESQUiiru. The Spirit of of Laws, from the 

French of Montesquieu, 8 vols. 14f. 
BuRLAMAQUi. Natural and Political Laws, 2 vols. 

octavo. 
Vattel. The Law of Nations, by Vattel. 

The original if eotitled Le Droit des Geni, 3 voli. octavo, 
ParU, 1830. 
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Grotius. On War and Peace, folio. 
PuFFENDORF. Law of NatuFc and Nations, quarto* 
Winn. Eunomus, or Dialogues concerning the 
Law and Constitution of England, 2 vols, duode- 
cimo. 

This book is highly recoifimended to be read previons to Black- 
stone's Commentaries. 

Blacklstonb. Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, by Sir William Blackstone, revised and 
corrected by Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 4 vols, oc- 
tavo. 

When yon liave read Blackstooe once, read him again, was the 
advice of Lord Erskioe to a young student. 

There is an Analysis in 18mo. 4s» 

Di: LoLME on the Constitution of England, octa- 
vo, 7s. 

Reeves. History of the Elnglish Liaw, 4 volumes, 
octavo. 

Burn. Ecclesiastical Lfaw, 4 vols, octavo. 

■ The Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer, 
5 vols, octavo. 



The general principles of trade and comnierce it 
becomes every man to understand, as it is impossible 
that any should be high or low enough not to be in 
some degree affected by their declension or prosperity. 
It is therefore necessary that it should be universally 
known among ut, what changes of property are ad- 
vantageous, or when the balance of trade is on our 
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side, what are the products or manufactures of otl 
countries^ and how for one nation may, in any sj 
cies of traffic, obtain or preserve superiority o^ 
another* 

The theory of trade is yet but little understo< 
and therefore the practice is often without real c 
vantage to the public ; but it might be carried 
with more general success if its principles were b 
ter considered. To excite that attention I reco 
mend the perusal of Mun upon Foreign Trade, — i 
Josiah Child, — Locke upon Coin, — Davenan 
Treatises,— The British Merchant, — Dictionnaire 
Commerce, — and for an Abstract or Compendiu 
Gee, and an improvement that may hereafter 
made upon his plan. Dr. Johnson. 



Smith. The Wealth of Nations, by Dr. Ada 

Smith, 3 vols, octavo, IBs. 
LfAUBERDALE. On the Nature and Origin of Pu 

lie Wealth, by the Earl of Lauderdale, oct 

vo, 12*. 
CoLQUHouN. Treatise on the Wealth, Power ai 

Resources of the British Empire, by Patrii 

Colquhoun, Esq. quarto, 1815. 
Malthus. An Essay on Population, by the Re 

T. R. Malthus, 3 vols, octavo, 21 2$. 
— . Principles of Political Economy cons 

dered with a view to their practical applicatio 

octavo, 15f, 
— — — * Definitions in Political Economy, wi 

3a 
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remarks on the deviatioQ from these rules in 

their writings, duodecimo, & 6d. 
RicARDo. Principles of Political Bk^onomy and 

Taxation, by David Ricardo, Esq. octavo, 14^. 
Mill. Elements of Political Economy, octavo. 
Conversations on Political Economy, in which the 

elements of that science are fiimiliarly explained, 

duodecimo, 9s. 
TooKE. Observations on the Currency. 

A cleyer work. 

Lowe. On the Prospects of England with regard 
to Agriculture, Trade and Finance, octavcT,^ 1S#. 

Thompson. An Inquiry into the Principles of tbe 
Distribution of Wealth, by William Thompson, 
Esq. octavo, 14^. 

Mill. The Elements of Political Economy, by 
James Mill, Esq, author of British India, oc- 
tavo, 8*. 

M^CuLLocH. A Discourse on Political Economy, 
by J. R. M^CuUoch, Esq. octavo, 5#. 

Mr. M'Cnllocb has greatly distiDguisbed himself in thiide|wrt- 
mentybyhb Principles of Political Economy, and many able 
articles in tbe Edinburgh Review. 
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Walpolb. Anecdotes of Painting in England, 5 
vols, duodecimo. 

This boolL was first pabluhed with portraits. In fife Yolames 
qaarto, at Strawberry HilL 

PiLKiKGTON.* Dictionary of Painters, by Pilking- 
ton, improved by Fuseli, quarto. 
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Brtan. a Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 

2 Tols. quarto, 5/ 5^ . 
Dictionary of Painters, Sculptors and Engravers, 

&c. duodecimo, 10^ 6d. 
Rei^noi«B8. Di8cour8.es addressed to the Royal 

Academy, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, octavo. 
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Batlv, Critical Dictionary, 104. 
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BlBLIOGAAPHT, 127. 
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Brown, (Sir Thomas,) 1S7. 

British Prose Writers, 138. 
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Burke, WorlLs of, 138. 

BAU'AifTTNE, Novelist's Library, 146. 

Beit Joitson, 229. 

BEAuiiyifT and Fletcher, 230. 
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Bai&ue, Plays on the Passions, 235. 

BoTLER, CWilliam,) Hndibrasi 349. 

Byron, (Lord,) 300. 

Burns, (Robert,) 300. 

Barrow, (J.) History, Voyages to the North Pole, 315. 

Brooke, Winter's Journey, 315. 

Baillie, Portugal, 320.. 

BoTANT and Vegetable Physiology, 344. 

* Smith, MartvD, Knapp, Cortis, 

Sowerby, Thornton, British Botanist, Thomson, Evelyn, Lou- 
don, Horticultural Society, Donn, Withering, Aiton, PbilJips, 
Hooice, Linoean Society, 346, 
Commentaries on the Bible, 3.— (See Bible.) 

Collter, Sacred Interpreter, 5. 

Calmet, Dictionary of the Bible, 5. 

Cruden, Concordance, 6. 

Campbell on the Gospels, 7. Miracles, ibid. 

, Lectures on the Pastoral Character, 12. Theology 27. 

Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, 89. 
Cotton on the Translations of the Bible, 9. 
Conversations on the Bible, 9. 

Evidences of Christianity, 15. 

Claude on the Composition of a Sermon, 12* 
Clergyman's Assbtant, 12. 

Instructor, 12. 

Chalmers, Evidence of Christian Revelation, 14. Discourses, 24b 
——, Sermons, 24. 
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r> CHRiiTiAir Armed against Tofidelity, 15. 
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Ccnuous Specimen of a Sermon Writer, SI. 
Caltin, Institutes, 25. 
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Campbbll, (Thomas,) Pleasures of Hope, f98. Specimens of the 
Poets, 301. 

, Annals of Great Britain, 51. Political SnrTey, 5S. 
doMMBRCiAL History of Great Britain, 5St 

COLQUHOUR, 5S. 

Chalmers, Caledonia, 56* Life of Mary, Queen of Scota, 56* En- 
glish PoeU, 301. 
- Biographical Dictionary, 84. 

«^-;^ Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 98. 

Croker, Researches in the South of Ireland, 57. 

CusTANCE on the Constitution of England, 60. 

Camden, Britannia, 68. 

Capper, Topographical Dictionary, 64. 

CrRLL, (Edmund,) 78. 

Cate, (Edward,) Projector of the Gentleman's Magazine, 73. 

Ca zton, (WUliam,) 75. / 

Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, edited by Mr. Singer, 87. 

CoxE, (Archdeacon,) Biographical WorkS) 89* 

ClaRkson, Life of Penn, 90. 

Collins, Peerage of Great Britain, 93. 

the Poet, 255. 

' CiBBRR, Apology for the Life of, 97. 
Cellini, (Benvenuto,) Memoirs of, 97* 
CoNWAT Papers, 103* 
Capper, Topographical Dictionary, 126. 
CicBRo on Purchasing^ Books, 130. 
Choice of Books, 131* 

Cow PER, Private Correspondence, 138. Poems, 296. 
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Copyright of Plays, SI 8. 

CuRTAiir Theatre, 281. 

CoLBRiDOE, Dramatic and Poetical Works, 8S3. 

CoLLBcr^Ns of Old Plays, 233. 

Chaucer, 848. 
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■ Da Costa, La Marck, Montagv, Donovan, Mawe, 
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